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WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE, 



CHAPTER I. 

SOME lives seem given entirely for others. Mary 
Weatherly had never known what it was to live on 
her own accoimt. She was just budding into womanhood 
when there fell on her the care of a delicate step-mother 
and half-sister. At sixteen she left school, and began 
that long labour of love, and for seven years gave herself 
altogether to it At the end of that time Mrs. Weatherly 
died, and Mary stayed on in charge of her father and 
the only child of his second marriage. Mr. Weatherly 
was a man of a cold nature. He had not been particu- 
larly attached to either of his wives. Mary's mother 
had died in the first year of her marriage, and been 
quickly and definitively forgotten. After some years Mr. 
Weatherly married a beautiftd girl, with a very con- 
siderable fortime, an orphan who had only just attained 
her majority. No one could imagine why she accepted 
Mr. Weatherly, but it appeared subsequently, since his 
indifference broke her heart ; and soon after the birth 
of a little daughter she settled into a long apprenticeship 
to pain, and died when the child was only nine years of 
age. And she was forgotten quite as effectively as her 
predecessor. 

B 
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Ivy Weatherly grew into a delicate, sensitive girl, 
and seemed to the observant to have but a slight hold 
on lifa She might not have lived at all but for the 
l^acj of £Edthful love which fell to her on her mother's 
death, and had upheld that disappointed heart for more 
than seven years. It was well that this was so, for the 
atmoE^here of that home would have been too chilly for 
the girl had she been left alone with her fiEkther. 

Mary had watched over her sister with a tenderness 
and single-hearted devotion into which for some years 
all the passion of a strong nature had been poured. 
Herself chilled and cramped in girlhood, she was yet 
keenly alive to the other aspect of things. When Ivy- 
was just seventeen Mr. Weatherly had an attack of 
paralysis, from which he never entirely recovered, and 
&om that date until his death, which took place about 
two years later, the whole burden fell again upon Mary, 
for, as she said, " I can manage very well, but it will 
never do for Ivy." She continued, therefore, in 
constant attendance upon her father, whose speech was 
affected, though he could and would make himself 
understood. His right hand and arm were quite 
powerless, while his mind remained clear, and his 
temper irritable. He was a solicitor in tolerable 
practice— that is to say, he had the principal business 
of the sleepy old town of Dutton-Regny ; and when it 
seemed unlikely from his state of health that he would 
ever be able to be in his office again, he had sent for a 
nephew of his late wife, one Qeorge Kendall, who was 
looking out for some such opening. The young man 
was about eight-and-twenty, had been admitted a 
solicitor, and was supposed to be anxious for an 
opportunity to enter on the practice of his profession. 
His father was a banker in Cardale, a large provincial 
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to^m about twenty miles from Dutton-B^ny, and he 
was an only child.* He was the idol of a fond and 
somewhat foolish mother, the only surviving sister 
of the late Mrs. Weatherly. Ivy had often paid long 
visits to these relatives of hers in Cardale, and did so 
more especially during those last two sad years of her 
other's life. It was a relief from the monotony of 
the Grange, and the girl always came home brightened 
and blooming. But in a few weeks the lassitude and 
weariness would retimi, and the shadow under the 
pretty, soft eyes ; and Mary would say to Dr. Morrice, 
after he had seen Mr. Weatherly, "Will you look at 
Ivy, and say whether I ought not to send her back to 
Aunt Kendall again?" And it would always end in 
another lengthened visit to Cardala There was no one 
to say whether the imbroken strain of anxiety and the 
wear and tear of the spirit were Kkely to be too much 
for Mary. People in Dutton used sometimes to say, 
" What a capital nurse Miss Mary is ! She must quite 
^oy it;" and the more friendly would sometimes say 
to her, "What a blessing your papa has you to nurse 
him, as Miss Ivy is so delicate." And all the remarks 
hurt Mary a little ; but one day Dr. Morrice looked 
strai^t in her eyes, and said, ''Your nursing is a gift 
from Heaven, Miss Mary ! " and Mary said simply, 
"Yes ; I think it is just that, so I am not at all proud 
<rfit." 

It would all have been so much easier if there had 
been any love in it, she thought to herself often and 
often ; but Mr. Weatherly had done very weU without 
much of that sort of thing for fifty years or so, and 
felt no particular need of it now. Mary's nursing was 
truly no light burden, though she had a faithful helper 
in the person of Joyce Williams, her own old nurse, 
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an active, warm-hearted, uneducated woman of sixty, 
devoted to Mary and Ivy, and doing- her duty conscien- 
tiously, though never partial to her master. She had 
seen too much of him. Mr. Weatherly was a violent 
politician, and one of Mary's duties was to read to him 
from the daily papers, often for two or three hours 
together, interrupted now and then by his invectives 
against the Liberal party, especially Mr. Gladstone, 
whose head he repeatedly expressed a wish to see 
stuck on a pole over his own gates. These readings 
generally began after the invalid was dressed and seated 
in his large chair. Exhausted by the excitement, he 
then had his luncheon, given him by Mary's hand, and 
afterwards he often slept, but it was a sleep in which he 
could not be safely left, and his heavy breathing and 
occasional moans gave no idea of repose to a stander- 
by. Waking from this he was very irritable, and then 
the hardest task for Mary was to converse with hinrij 
while with his difficult and laboured speech he bitterly 
disparaged or condemned some friend or relative of the 
family, for he was a man of remarkably strong animo- 
sities. The language he used was often so extreme that 
Mary could not pretend to agree with it, still less to 
suggest palliating circumstances; while silence seemed to 
irritate him more than any other mode of receiving his 
remarks. Joyce had her own method of dealing with 
her master, and always discreetly pleaded her deafaess 
when his conversation was imdesirable. Poor Ivy was, 
after all, the greatest sufferer, for her frail health 
imfitted her for such scenes, and she would sometimes 
throw herself into Mary's arms after some painful 
interview with her father, and cry, "Oh, what shall we 
do ; what shall we do, Mary?" And Mary would 
answer with a caressing word or touch, and straightway 
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contrive some little break of pleasure or variety for her 
sister, while she herself continued quietly on her way. 
During Mr. Weatherly's illness there were these frequent 
visits from George Kendall, who had returned from 
London about the time of his imcle's seizure. If there 
were any tenderness in the old man's heart, George cer- 
tainly had it. Having no son of his own, perhaps he 
clung the more to George, or perhaps the yoimg fellow's 
great natural attractiveness touched him. No one 
could guess. 

It was during one of Ivy's visits to Cardale that there 
first dawned on Mary Weatherly the consciousness of 
another world of emotion than that on which her child- 
hood and womanhood had been passed. Like the en- 
chanted Princess, a touch wakened her. So the 
months slid by to an altered measure ; a change crept 
into the order of things, and, almost unacknowledged, 
brought with it new elements and new combinations. 

Mr. Weatherly had been ill for two years, and it was 
a heavy November evening, ending what had been to 
Mary an unusually trying day. She sat alone in the 
drawing room, too tired to read, or work, or think. Ivy 
was at Cardale. Dr. Morrice had seen the patient that 
evening, and was gone. The house was very silent. 
Mary sat in a low chair near the table, and leaned her 
head on her hand. She was not beautiful, but it rested 
one to look at her. She was tall and finely moulded, 
with breadth and power ; her hair, of a fair brown, thick 
and soft, and not bright, simply drawn from her face 
and coiled roimd her head. Her eyes were grey and 
long-shaped, deeply set under a broad, low brow. Her 
mouth was grave and firm, with beautiful serenity. 
This sounds like an inventory, but there was that in 
Mary Weatherly which baffles a mere description — a 
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gracious womanliood that breathed from her, and har- 
monised the whole, giving the steady shining to the 
eyes, and romiding the mouth and chin and throat, and 
the supple wrists and hands. As she sat in her grey 
dress, with folded hands, in the lonely room, there was 
thought, and there was suffering too, in the attitude, 
but strength and self-reliance also. It was the pose of 
one non-expectant, merely taking a needed interval of 
repose. 

At the sound of footsteps she rose, and greeted 
George Kendall, who entered with quick, Ught step, and 
airy pose of the head. His handsome face was touched 
with an expression of concern. " Sitting all alone," he 
said gently, holding Mary's hand between both of his 
own. " I had a sort of feeling that you were lonely to- 
night, and I came over. Bias it been a worse day than 
usual T And he sat down opposite to Mary, and looked 
at her attentively. 

She coloitted and looked down a moment. "No, 
not worse than usual ; at least I don't remember now," 
and she smiled. 

" That is a very short memory. Cousin Mary." 

" You know how that is," she replied. " One goes 
on with the same ideas and occupations until they seem 
to make up one's whole world, and then something 
happens to x^hange all one's thoughts, and the rest goes 
quite away for a time." 

" Then I may regard myself as something if I can 
change those dear, wise thoughts of yours even for a 
time, to turn them from yoiu: cares. That helps me, 
Mary ; the thought that I can help you." Mary did 
not speak that moment. She looked at George with 
her bright, steadfast eyes. It was a look that said 
much, more than he quite imderstood or knew of. It 
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faaid, ''Thoi^h all else should fisul me, ycm never can." 
Then she said, "Now, tell me about Ivy; when did you 
seeherr 

^ This morning, about eleven. She ran downstairs 
just as I was going, and gave me all sorts of loving 
messages for you. And I was to tell you particularly 
bow well she is looking." 

"And does she really look better T 

" Decidedly so, and very bonny, I assure you ; just 
like a flower, hardly a rose though, she wants a little 
more colour yet. My mother croaks about her a little, 
of course; but I never saw her look better, except when 
she overtires herself." 

"And you must not let her do that," said Mary 
anxiously. 

" No ; we must shelter her &om every blast that 
Hows." 

There was a silence of some moments, and then 
Qeorge said : " I suppose I cannot see my uncle to- 
night ? J have some business which he will want to 
know about. If you can put me up, 111 stay till he is 
visible in the morning. The business might wait a day 
or two, but I fancy he likes to see me." 

" He is always pleased when you come, but he has 
not been quite as well as usual to-day, and must not 
be roused to-night. I will go up and stay with him 
while Joyce puts your room in readiness," and she left 
the room. 

The Grange was rather a picturesque, rambling old 
house, standing in pretty grounds, and commanding a 
view of the town and country beyond. A wing had been 
built out at each end of it by the caprice of some 
former occupant. One of these rooms was Ivy's own 
sitting room ; the other a bedroom where Qeorge Kendall 
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bad slept sometimes on these visits to his uncla Mr. 
Weatherly had a large chamber at the front of the 
bouse. The walls were panelled, and the colours of the 
hangings and furniture were sombre. The old-fashioned 
bed stood in the centre of the room. Joyce sat at the 
foot of it, knitting. She rose, and when Mary had 
explained her errand, promptly went down to attend 
to it, and Mary was left alone with her father. She 
drew aside the curtain, and looked at him as he lay 
asleep. His head was turned from her, and the strong^ 
harsh outlines of the face stood out in relief against the 
shadow. 

Mary wondered as she looked whether her Mher had 
ever been yoimg ; if those scattered, grizzled locks had 
ever lain in thick, burnished waves on a smooth forehead ; 
if there had been a time when he could have sat in the 
firelight and spoken tender words to one who loved him ; 
if there could ever have been a scent as of violets when 
he was near, a simshine in his smile ! And then she 
thought to herself, "Ah! my sunshine and my 
spring-day ! " 

An uneasy movement in the sleeper startled her 
meditations, and in a moment she was at his side, and 
had arranged the pillows and composed him to rest 
again before Joyce returned. "Now, Miss Mary, it is 
already and neat ; so do go down and enjoy yourself 
a bit." 

Mary smiled and kissed the old woman, who sat 
down again and resumed her vigiL Gteorge was looking 
dreamily into the fire when Mary came into the room. 
He raised his head and asked, " How is my imcle ? " 

" Asleep. He will sleep for some hours now, I hope." . 

" You don't lose your night's rest for him surely, 
Mary?" 
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" Oh, no ; I sleep in the little dressing room. Joyce 
has a sofa in his room. She is a good, faithful friend." 

" But I daresay she rouses you when he wants any- 
thing?'' 

" I generally hear him if he wakes." 

" What a good angel you are ! Only think of a fellow 
waking up in pain and seeing you stand beside him, and 
knowing better than anyone else what to do for him 
and comfort him. Where did you learn it all, Mary ? " 

" One doesn't learn those things, George ; they come 
to one," and she looked up with a smile. Her eyes 
rested a moment on his, and it was not easy to turn 
them away; for his eyes sought hers, and looked 
earnestly into them. His eyes were dark blue, expres- 
sive and handsoma There was a slightly drooping 
curve of brow and eyelid which gave a pensive depth to 
his glance. 

" There are other things that come to one and do 
not need to be learned," he said, softly, adding, in a 
different tone, " but one generally finds them out at the 
wrong time ; " and he rose and began to walk up and 
down the room. Mary rose too, and stood by the 
mantelpiece looking down into the fire. In a few 
minutes he was standing beside her. 

" You must give me yom* wise counsels," he said, 
" and tell me what to do with life." 

" Ah ! You know much better than I can tell you, 
you are so good." 

" I want to be," he whispered, as he took her hand 
and kissed it. Mary did not speak, nor did she attempt 
to withdraw the hand he had taken. It was indeed a 
supreme moment to her, separating all that might come 
after from all that had gone before. She had been 
lonely, slighted, left out in the cold. Now she felt 
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taken up and caressed, and shielded all round with 
tenderness. And with that awakened sense of life and 
newness she went back to the sick room, and then to 
her own little room, and lay long in the wakefulness of 
happiness. 

How quietly and unseen the messengers of change 
come! EeaUy like the kingdom of God, ''not with 
observation." It seemed as if things in that house- 
hold might have gone on almost indefinitely as they 
were. It had all become a sort of routine of monotony. 
No one was kicking against the pricks. But that night 
Mr. Weatherly had a second seizure. Joyce waa roused 
by a sudden movement, and foimd him on his feet 
Mary was beside him in another moment. There was 
a sHght struggla ^ Papa, you must not go out of the 
room, not in the cold night," she said, and cast her 
strong arms about him, just in time to prevent his 
falling heavily to the floor. They raised him and laid 
liim on his hed insensible, stricken. George was des- 
patched by Joyce for Dr. Morrice without delay. When 
he came, Mary met him in the dressing room. She was 
quite calm, but pale and quiet. She told him exactly 
what had happened, and then they both stood by the 
bedside. Dr. Morrice bent over the sick man, touched 
his hand, lifted the eyelid and looked at the eye, 
observed him very closely, listening to the loud ster- 
torous breathing which was painful to hear and to see. 
He laid the hand down gently and turned away. 

" What can we do for him ? " Mary whispered when 
they were in the dressing room again ; and the doctor 
gave many careful directions, promising to call again 
in an hoiu: or two. " And I must send for my sister T 
she asked again. " Yes, it wiU be wise to do so without 
delay. You wiU know how best to tell her that her 
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fitther is worse. I think she oi^ht to be here. Can I 
do anything for you?" And he looked at her with 
sympathy in his eyes. Mary shook her head. 

When he was gone she returned to her father's 
room. Joyce sat by the bed looking at the face on 
the pillow. There was no mistaking what was written 
thera " YouTl send for Miss Ivy T Joyce said. "Wont 
you telegraph?" 

" Not a telegram," Mary replied, while the tears came 
into her eyes for the first time since the new trouble 
« Mr. Kendall will bring my sister home," she added. 

It was an idea of the moment, and she went down- 
stairs, at once to carry it out. George came quickly 
forward to meet her. " Poor girl ! poor darling," he 
said tenderly, as he held both her hands in his own. 
Hia eyes were full of tears as he spoke. " You will go 
to Ivy," she said, "tell her carefully, and bring her 
home." 

"Of course I will; I quite understand. I know what 
a tender plant it is. Only trust her to me ; only let me 
feel I can help you a little, Mary !" 

His answer was a look in Mary's eyes — that look of 
full, deep trust which covered him as with a mantle of 
light. 



CHAPTER II. 

Dr. John Stanley Morrice had come to Dutton-Regny 
a stranger. He bought the practice, and his prede- 
cessor immediately married a rich widow, and retired to 
Cheltenham, having first recommended Dr. Morrice to 
aQ his wealthier patients in such very strong terms as 
to create a decided prejudice against the new comer. 
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The three Misses Fishwick, all dyspeptic, declared that 
they could never fancy a doctor who wore such hats, 
so unprofessional; and Mrs. Laurance, of the Manor 
House, who had seen him, as she said, " rushing about 
the streets without gloves," spoke of him as the " hedge 
doctor," and told her friends that she should telegraph 
to Cardale whenever she required medical advica For 
some months after Dr. Morrice began to practise in 
Button people as a rule complained that they could 
not make him out, though, indeed, there were those who 
more vehemently asserted that they could see at a 
glance the kind of man he was. His household, too, did 
not correspond with the preconceived ideal of Dutton — 
an elderly lady and two small children — so xmsatis- 
fieustory! The popular voice decided that the children 
must be grandchildren, and much dissatisfaction was 
expressed when it appeared that Dr. Morrice was their 
father. It was then agreed that he looked very old for 
his age, though no one knew what that might be. 
Further investigation having shown that Miss Bachel 
Morrice was the doctor's sister, and not his aimt, though 
more than twenty years his senior, curiosity found no 
further congenial food in connection with that modest 
household, and now, after four years or so, Dr. Morrice 
was indispensable to Dutton-Regny. He was a remark- 
ably skilftd siu^geon, with rare delicacy of touch. You 
could almost know so much by looking at his hands. 
They were strong and beautifully proportioned, expres- 
sive, too, as hands sometimes are. Even Mrs. Laurance 
was converted at last to the now prevailing faith in Dr. 
Morrice, for not long after his arrival her three-yeara- 
old boy, teaching his baby sister to walk, fell over 
her, and one of her fat hands was doubled up imder 
their united weight. The hand himg powerless, and the 
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piteous cries demanded something quicker than the pro- 
bable response to a telegram to Cardale. So nurse had 
rushed down the village, and fairly collared Dr. Morrice 
and brought him straight to the nursery, and in a few 
minutes he had cut the sleeves of flannel and cambric 
and taken the tender little shrinking arm in his firm 
hands. There was a very small cUck, and then thin 
strips of wood, and a long narrow bandage cunningly 
adjusted, and the arm bound safely to the side, for baby 
was of an active temperament. When all was done 
there was a dimpled face, with the big tears still on the 
cheeks, held up for the doctor to kiss ; and Mrs. 
Laurance, looking very white about the Hps, said : 

**How can I thank you, Dr. Morrice? I thought her 
arm was broken !'' 

"Not so bad as that," said he ; "but it will need 
quite the same care." 

" You will call and see her again 1 " 

"Most certainly," said the doctor, and smiled — at 
the baby. 

"But I can never teU you how grateful I am," said 
Mrs. Lamrance, as the doctor bowed and withdrew. 

Now this was rather strong language for one whose 
manners imdoubtedly had "the caste of Vere de Vere." 

So, by degrees people began to know Dr. Morrice 
better. His touch had been found to prevail at critical 
moments when e£fort on the patient's part was neces- 
sary, where all appeals and reasonings had failed. So 
it was more than mere muscle. Then, in time, people 
began to find out that the doctor was very good looking. 
There was something so manly and commanding in his 
well-knit figure, and a kindly gravity in his well-opened 
dark-grey eyes. His thick iron-grey hair was closely 
cut, but showed a crisp wave where it was brushed back 
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from his broad forehead. There was perhaps a little 
sternness in the lines of mouth and chin when the fsuse 
was in repose, but it was quite done away with when he 
smiled— such a very sweet, real smile, as all the baHes 
and old people understood at once. People ofben fdt a 
wish to repose strange confidences in him, he inspired 
such complete trust, and none had ever trusted him and 
repented having done so. 

Miss Bachel Morrice was small and slender, with 
ffliow-white hair and delicate fedr skin. Her in- 
tensely blue eyes had rather a startled expression. 
There was a history, and a very terrible one, in her 
past, but it had left only the gentle, the womanly, 
and the saint-like, and burned away the rest of 
her nature. Her brother's children had known no 
other mother, theirs dying on the birth of the boy 
Stanley, who was about five years old when this story 
begins. Prissy was a year older. The children pre- 
sented quite a different type to their father, having 
golden hair, great brown eyes, and a remarkably warm 
rich colouring. Dr. Morrice was strongly attached to 
them, especially to Prissy, in whose impetuous, 
passionate nature lay the link that bound him to a past, 
who knows how sad ! Whatever the sorrow was that 
had clouded the doctor's life, there was plainly no bitter- 
ness in it now. He had finejtastes, though l^le leisure 
to indulge them, and he loved his work, and did it with 
his whole heart. He lived in an old ridiculously-built 
mansion, which stood just at the entrance to the village. 
It had a high stone parapet, and, though imposing from 
the outside, was only one room deep, and inconvenient 
in the extreme. It was of red sandstone, the wood- 
work all painted white, and it boasted a great number 
of long, narrow windows. Only one room looked to the 
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back, that was the nursery, the best room in the house 
being the library, where Dr. Morrice saw his patients, 
and spent his evenings in the summer time, and where 
he had a fine collection of books. The house was hung 
with great fragrant masses of clematis and jessamine 
and roses in the season, and there was a fine old garden 
at the back, somewhat n^lected, but very delightful, 
with lilacs and labumimis and cherry trees, and 
straggling gooseberry and currant bushes, and where 
cabbage roses and raspberries and artichokes flourished 
in delicious confusion. In simuner it was a kind of 
earthly paradise, and in winter the children never went 
into it at all until the first crocus peeped out on the 
bank by the nursery window, and then it all b^gan over 
again. 

At the time my story opens, the short November 
days were damp and dark, so the children sought other 
pleasures. That afternoon, of such anxiety at the 
Grange, was a high festival to Stan and Prissy, for the 
eldest Miss Fishwick had invited them to tea. Aunt 
Bachel sat alone in the parlour, and their papa was out 
on his round. Miss Bachel seemed to enjoy the 
quiet She knitted, and now and then hud her 
knitting on her knee and folded her thin hands on it, 
rocking herself gently. The fog was yeUow outside ; 
the bare branches were hung with large drops, which 
fell from time to time. The firelight danced and 
flickered on the grey-painted walls of the little parlour. 
It shone on the deep armchair, so manifestly the doc- 
tor's ; on the broad, shabby sofa, long the arena of the 
children's never-ending games ; on the square table with 
the striped Turkish cover ; on Priss/s little chair, and 
a suspicious bundle of flannel in it, from which a stiff 
wooden arm protruding hinted at a possible dolL It lit 
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up effectively two water-colour drawings which hung 
opposite the fire, both snow pieces. In the one a tall 
deodara in the middle of a lawn was represented bending 
under snow, with the smooth, untrodden snow all roimd ; 
the outlines of lawn and path gently defined in soft 
curves, and an inexpressible effect of stillness, with a 
clear sky, and a real crisp sparkle, as if every crystal of 
those innumerable ones reflected hght for itself. The 
other picture was of a grave in snow; the mound 
covered smooth, and a tree that bent over with its 
drooping branches laced with the pearly white. But 
there were footsteps on the snow here, and on the grave 
lay a fresh rose, with its dark, glossy leaves and crim- 
son petals — a striking contrast; but the doctor liked 
that picture. 

Miss Rachel in her own special rocking chair made 
the scene complete. Now she laid aside her knitting 
as the maid brought the tea tray, and said, in her low, 
clear tones, "When are you to go for Uie children, 
nurse?" 

" They told me not to come too soon, bless 'em; but 
I thought. Miss Rachel, they'd be tired enough of them 
old maids — ^begging your pardon — ^by six o'clock, so I've 
brought in the tray and the kettle, so as you and 
master could have tea quiet, and me fetch them in time 
to say 'good night.'" 

"And wrap them up well," said Dr. Morrice, coming 
in at the moment, "it's terribly damp." 

He sat down in his armchair without speaking again ; 
he was looking wearied. Miss Rachel made the tea 
daintily and noiselessly, and did not speak until her 
brother had tasted the strong, delicious cup she had 
poured out for him. 

Then she said, "Well, brother?" with just a little 
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expressive turn of the head. The doctor smiled, as 
who should say, '^ You and I understand each other." 
Then he said, *' There's a great deal of trouble up at 
the Grange to-day, Bachel ; and more to come soon, I 
fear." 

"More trouble, John? Then Mr. Weatherly is 
worse?" 

"Yes ; that wiU soon be over I One can hardly think 
it such a calamity. I don't see, for my part, who is to 
regret him but his poor little daughter, who will grieve 
for bim as much as though he had been the tenderest 
parent in the world." 

" But Mary will feel it very much, too, John. I am 
sure of that." 

" Yes, in a different way. Miss Weatherly seems to 
me to have been bom on purpose to feel trouble and 
bear it, as she does, like ^ 

« Well, John T said Miss Eachel, quietly. 

" Like a true woman ! But this other poor girl can 
bear nothing, and really is physically unfit for painful 
emotions ; sensitive, too, and suffering more intensely 
than a stronger person would suffer. Young Mr. 
Kendall has gone over for her to his mother's. I shall 
go up again by-and-by." 

" George Kendall is often at the Grange, lately. I 
hope he is the right sort of man." 

" He is the right sort of man to step into a good 
business for which he has not worked. So much is 
evident." 

" But Mr. Weatherly will surely provide for his own 
daughters — ^for Mary at least." 

" I don't know, EacheL I am afraid he will not do 
much. The old man doesn't like Mary. He has found 
her so open and true and independent. It doesn't suit 
c 
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him. People are so apt to feel injured by the good 
qualities in others which they themselves do not possesa 
It will not surprise me if ^tiss Weatherly is left depen- 
dent on an allowance from young EendaU." 

" Surely not, John !" 

^ Unless he means the young man to marry one of 
his daughters, and I don't think that likely. That 
poor, delicate child will never wear a wedding dress, I 
fear ; and as for Miss Weatherly— well, I don't know 
the man that would be good enough for her. That 
would be simply absurd — out of the question altogether. 
But why do you let me gossip in this way, Rachel? 
Are you not ashamed of me, me that you brought up 
by hand V And he laughed and pushed back his chair, 
adding, ^ This comes of drinking tea by the fire with a 
sister. I go to my den.'' 

** Stay, John, and see the children. I hear them," 
said Miss Rachel, and next moment the door burst open 
and in came Stan, evidently determined to speak first. 
^ WeVe been very good indeed, papa, and they would 
like us to go again very soon." And he flung his cap 
on the table, and stood between his fisither^s knees, in 
his rough coat, ruddy cheeked and bold, with square 
shoulders and bright, confident eyes. Stan had such a 
loud voice, no one could be heard while he was speaking. 

But now Prissy timidly interposed, standing rather 
behind the doctor's chair. "No; we haven't been 
good at all, papa ! I broke a plate, and Stan upset his 
tea, but not on purpose. And they asked us to sing, 
and we wouldn't ; but you don't mind, do you T And 
an arm stole round the doctor's neck, a shining mass of 
tawny hair fell on his shoulder, and a pleading mouth 
was held close to him for a kiss. 

"Now Stan, my boy, good-night ! Well hear all about 
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it in the morning," said Miss Bachd, who had risen, and 
laid her delicate, pale, old hand on the bo/s curly head 
She led him away, while Prissy crept on to her Mher's 
knee, and lay in his strong arms. " But you're sure 
you're not angry," she whispered, as she nestled to 
him. " No, Fm not a bit angry, child of my heart." 

" Then let me stay with you a little where I am. It 
is so nice ! Do all the little girls love their dear papa 

so much, or is it only ^" and the child stopped. She 

took his hand and laid her cheek on it. The doctor's 
chin rested on her head. He could not see her face, but 
he drew her closer to him. His eyes were on the pic- 
ture opposite — ^the snow, and what had been laid away 
under the snow ; and there arose in his heart, saddest 
of aJl, the remembrance and knowledge of what had 
never been in that past of which none but he knew the 
true history. 

But now the maid came for the tea-things, and drew 
the curtains, and took Prissy upstairs, but not until the 
mysterious bundle from the high chair had been many 
times folded in Prissy's arms, and kissed, and apos- 
trophised as ''My dear Philippal My darling baby. 
Had she been lonely? Did her mamma leave her?" 
and then more caresses and endearing epithets. 

It was Miss Bachel's custom to see the children 
asleep nightly, partly because she felt it to be a 
mother's office, and partly from her own sense of what 
was good and pleasant to behold. Much has been said 
and written about sleeping children, but enough never 
can be said. Prissy's expression in sleep was wonder- 
fully different from that her face wore at other times. 
It was a sort of transfiguration ; something about the 
mouth gave an angelic beauty to her face. To-night 
her aunt lingered by the bed, and looked long and fondly 
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at the child. The thought came into her mind which 
the poetess with the true mother's heart has expressed 
for us — 

Not, in Booth, thy smile, bat the OYer-fidr one 
Dropped from some ethereal month. 

A reflection of that look was on Miss Rachel's own 
features z& she raised it after kissing the balmy, sleeping 
face. 

At that moment a sharp peal of the door bell 
sounded through the quiet house, and Miss Eachel left 
the nurseiy, softly closing the door. She heard foot- 
steps in the hall, and her brother's voice with that of a 
stranger. Then her brother came quickly half-way 
up stairs, and said : " Mr. Weatherly is dead, Bachel, 
and his daughter very iU. I am going up at once." 
And in another minute the door had closed upon the 
two men. 



CHAPTER III. 

Mr. Weatherly had breathed his last an hour before 
Ivy's return, and one anxiety had followed hard upon 
another, for the poor girl, delicate and over wrought, 
fainted £rom the shock, and lay for some hours in a 
critical condition. All that skill and tenderness could 
do was needed to bring her back to life again. The two 
sisters were now alone. Mr. Weatherl/s will provided 
for Mary only indirectly. He left the business, with all 
income accruing from it, to his nephew, George Kendall, 
subject to an annual payment of one hundred a year to 
Mary. For Ivy he made no provision, as, on his death, she 
inherited, under her grandfather's wiU, executed soon 
after her birth, and shortly before the old gentleman's 
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deatL The will in question was an arbitrary and 
singular one. The testator had two daughters, and 
had quarrelled with the elder on her marriage with Mr. 
EendalL The younger daughter, his darling, married 
Mr. Weatherly, as we have seen, and died, leaving an 
only child, the little Ivy. By the will the whole pro- 
perty was bequeathed first to Ivy's mother for her life, 
then to her husband, Mr. Weatherly, for his life, and 
finally to Ivy, on her father's death, or on her attaining 
her majority, at which time she had power to will the 
property, which became absolutely hers. Mr. Kendall 
and Mr. Weatherly had been trustees and guardians ; 
but sometime before his death the latter had appointed 
Dr. Morrice in his stead. But the will farther provided 
that in the event of Ivy's not surviving to attain her 
majority, or in default of such will being made by her, 
the property was to go to the testator's elder daughter 
and only other surviving child, and after her to her 
son — namely, George KendalL Ivy was now therefore 
practically mistress of the Grange, and of an ample 
income also, and it wanted only eighteen months to her 
coming of age. No question of comparative riches or 
poverty had ever arisen between the sisters — so dearly 
attached, and so necessary to each other. There was 
no need. 

One morning, about a month after Mr. Weatherl/s 
death, Mary sat in the deep window seat of Ivy's room, 
looking out on the wintry view, and feeling great throbs 
of thankfulness and joy. For was not that beloved 
one yet spared to her ? She turned her eyes now and 
then towards the couch where her sister lay, a slight, 
graceful figure, almost childlike, with soft, dark eyes 
and hair, and delicate, oval face. A great tenderness 
filled Mary's heart as she looked at the frail creature so 
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lately called back from the grave as it were ; for there 
had been one terrible hour, and Dr. Morrice had said to 
Mary, " The time will come, but not now, my poor girL" 
Not now I That was hope and comfort. Mary felt she 
could ward off every rough blast from Ivy, and give her 
an atmosphere of calm and sunshine perpetual Ivy 
lay very stilL Her little dark head was turned to tb» 
pillow, but Mary divined that she was not asleep, and 
said at length, " Shall I read to you, dear, or would you 
rather rest?" 

"I would rather talk, if you will come and sit 
by me." 

And Mary came and sat on a low footstool by the 
couch, and took her sister's slender hand in hers. 
Mary was not naturally demonstrative. She looked at 
the hand critically, and laid it gently down. 

" I want to talk about George," said Ivy, suddenly, 
while the faint colour deepened on her cheek. "Papa 
loved him so much." 

" Yes, he always liked him. But everyone does like 
him. Ivy." 

" Yes ; only poor papa liked so fsw people. Do you 
think, Mary, that George will want to come and live in 
Duttonnow?" 

" Of course, dear. He will want to be here for his 
business ; you know he has done all papa's work for 
some time." 

" But will he want to live here, do you think % " 

" How could that be. Ivy ? The house is yours, you 
know. George will find rooms somewhere, and go 
backwards and forwards." 

" But he told me he liked no place so much as this 
house, and that he never should like any place so 
much." 
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" Did he 1 Well ; he will see it sometimes stilL" 

*< Yes ; we shall see him oftener now, perhaps." 
And Ivy sighed. 

** Oh, yes, surely," said Maiy. " He will come ajid play 
youhis beautiful musia I have not heard himformontha'' 

" His music is so different from other people's I " Ivy 
added, thoughtfully. " It seems just like himsel£ Yoa 
know what I mean." 

''I know," said Maiy, with a smile, as she rose. 
"And now you will finish dressing, and come down- 
stairs. You are quite rested now." 

In the afternoon Ivy was to rest again, and Mary 
toc^ that opportunity to go and see Miss Morrice. The 
white door opened promptly before she had tiine to ring, 
but no one appeared. And a voice from behind the 
door said, '^ I and Stan saw you coming, so I came 
down to open the dow." 

'' But you must shut the door now, and come and 
speak to me," said Mary. "It will be so cold for aunty, 
if you keep the door open." 

"But you'll see me, and I am so very untidy," said 
the voice. 

" I don't mind that at alL I want to kiss you, and 
really it is so chilly here. I shall take a very bad cold, 
I th^ Prissy!" 

The door was promptly shut, and Prissy stood re- 
vealed. She certainly was very untidy, wiiii only one 
shoe and a great tear in her frock. She and Stan had 
been engaged in some culinary operations in the nursery. 
Mary took the grimy Uttle face between both her hands 
and kissed it heartily. 

"Stan wouldn't come down," said Prissy; "he 
burned his trousers, but not on purpose, you know. 
But he was cooking. It was really Philippa's dinner, 
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but he dropped a hot coal on the dish, and on his leg, 
and the dinner ^svas all spilt." 

And Prissy looked up for sympathy. Here a sten- 
torian voice called her name from the upper regions, 
and Prissy, saying hastily, '^ Ifs only Stan ; he wants 
me," opened the dining-room door, and Mary went in 
and greeted her old friend 

"And your sister is really stronger?" inquired Miss 
Bachel, after they had talked together a little. 

" Almost Uke herself again, now," said Mary, cheer- 
fully. "But she is very easily fatigued still, and I 
cannot help dreading some return of illness ; but Dr. 
Morrice gives good hope that with care she will keep 
well, and I have nothing to think of but just how to 
take care of her now." 

" Yes, dear child," said Miss Rachel, looking into 
Mary's face with unusual earnestness, "my brother 
thinks she will need it all— that is, all you have in your 
heart for her." 

" But I really believe that if trouble and amdous 
thoughts keep away, she will soon be quite strong and 
well in time." 

" Yes, if they keep away. But she has had a great 
shock lately ; and it is not easy, my dear, always to 
ward off untoward influences from those we love," said 
the elder lady. 

"But it will be my life to do that now. Miss Rachel," 
said Mary, becoming, in her turn, very earnest — ^" my 
whole life!" 

" Life is a tangled skein," and Miss Rachel's eyes 
looked very far away. Her thoughts kept her silent a 
few moments. Then she recalled herself and spoke of 
other things till the visit was over. 

Mary walked home with a strange elation in her heart. 
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Darkness was coming on fast, while a single dull, red 
streak in the sky still showed where the December sun 
had set. She stepped quickly with her firm, elastic 
tread. As she neared the Grange the firelight danced 
on the window panes. Joyce opened the door and said, 
" Mr. G^rge is here. Miss Mary ; he came just after 
you went out." 

Mary went at once to the drawmg room. As] she 
entered Ivy ran towards her and fell into her arms. 
"Oh, Mary," she said, and laid her head on her sister's 
shoulder. Qeorge stepped out of the shadow, and held 
out both hands to Maiy. " Dear, best sister," he said 
"you will feel our happiness. Ivy has promised to be 
my wife." 

Mary released one hand and took his, mechanically. 
Ivy still clung to her neck, with her face hidden, and 
her arms clasped tightly about her sister. There was 
one wild leap of her heart before Mary could speak, and 
then, " Is it so, darling ? " she said tenderly, constrain- 
ing Ivy to sit down on the sofa, for the heart that lay 
against her own beat too fast and too hard, and Mary 
knew that the agitation was not safe for her sister. 

" Yes ; but you shall hear it from her own lips," said 
Qeorge. ^ I am the happiest man in the world, and you 
have been our good guardian angeL We shall never 
forget it." 

Ivy raised her head and looked shyly and proudly 
at him while he spoke. There was a sound as of 
rushing waters in Mary's ears, but she said quietly, 
"Then God bless you, my sister, and you, George, 
a thousand times ! And now I will go and take off my 
things. Shall I ? And we will have some tea." And 
she Idssed Ivy, and left them alone in the room. 

Not a moment's thought was possible just then. She 
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came down and made the tea, and listened to the lovers 
as they spoke of the new-found happiness, and chimed 
in where it was needfuL ''And now," said Qeorge 
proudly, ''I shall want Ivy to come and visit my 
mother as soon as possibla I know what a welcome 
she will have, and my mother wiU want to have her as 
soon as ever she hears of the great event." 

" I don't think I can part with her just yet," said 
Mary, and she felt the blood leave her cheeks and lips 
as she spoke. 

'' No ! no ! And I couldn't leave dear, old Mary all 
alone just now," and Ivy turned gratefully to her sister. 

'' But you must both come," said Qeorge. '' I can 
never show how grateful I am for all the love and care 
you have shown our dear one. We must have our good 
angel with us, mustn't we, Ivy % " 

" I won't be selfish," said Mary. " Ivy shall do as 
she wishes ; but she is not very strong yet. You will 
take great care of her ?" and Mary's voice trembled a 
little as she said the last words. 

"Why, of course I shall ! Who is supposed to take 
care of her if I can't ?" and Qeorge gave a very lover- 
like intonation to the words, and tmmed his eloquent 
glance upon Ivy as he spoke. By-and-by he took his 
departure to be in time for the last train to Gardale. 
Mary and Ivy were alone together. 

"You are glad, Mary dear?" the girl whispered. 
" Is it not wonderM ? Oh, too wonderful, that he can 
love a poor httle thing like me ! And he is so good 
and noble ! And you love him too ; and he loves you ! 
We shall be the happiest people in the world ! And I 
mean always to be well now — ^he says I must." 

"And I say so too, so I must not let you talk any 
more now, or there will be no sleep, and I want you to 
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have a good long night's rest, my dear one. I will go 
too, for I believe I am a little tired." So after some 
more loving words Ivy yielded to her sister's wish, and 
they went npstairs together. Mary was glad to be 
alone ; she felt a strange sense of physical £Bitigae— 
ahnost exhaustion. The moment her head was laid 
on the piUow she fell into a deep sleep. Faultlessly 
healthy as she was, nature enforced a pause before 
what should come next But in the early mcnming, in 
the black hours before the dawn, the knowledge of what 
had happened rushed over her like a flood. She had 
never in her life shrunk from suffering, but her nature 
instinctively recoiled from this unrealised and un- 
known phantom that confronted her. She tried to 
analyse what she felt. She knew now for the first time 
that all she had to remember of the true sweetness of 
life was closely bound up with Qeorge. But he loved 
Ivy, and he was as good as an angel—manly, noble, 
true. It must be right, it must be perfect, that these 
two loved each other — ^that they belonged to each other. 
To the terrible question that rose up in her heart, there 
could be but one reply. But Ivy — the thought of her 
brought the heaven-bom instincts of tenderness and 
care for that dear, helpless one, leaping back to her 
heart, and Maiy knelt down in the darkness and prayed. 
It was first a blind cry for guidance, and by-and-by 
formed itself into the unspoken petition, ''Not me, 
Lord — herP^ The darkest hour was past; but her 
stiffened limbs would hardly obey her as she tried to 
rise. ''Have I knelt so long?" she thought. But 
vigils such as these are not reckoned by hours and 
minutes, and their results are known only to the Power 
which permits such agony — ^lonely and uncomf orted — 
as shall rend the cords of self asunder, and shatter 
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what seemed the veiy heart of life into a thousand 
fragments. 

There was no one to notice any difference next 
morning when Mary carried the little breakfast tray 
into Ivy's room. It was a bright winter's morning ; the 
red sun was melting the hoarfrost on the windows. As 
Mary entered Joyce had just wrapped a soft, white 
shawl round Ivy's shoulders. A bright fire crackled on 
the hearth. 'Hie old woman kissed her nursling, and 
said, " I do believe she've never slept a bit this night 
Look at them wide-awake eyes, Miss Mary." 

"Why, Nursey, you don't expect me to sleep till 
nine," said Ivy. " You don't, at any rate," she added, 
holding up her face to Mary with a smile of perfect 
happiness. 

" I expect you to eat a good breakfast," said Mary, 
kindly. 

"Wait till our doctor comes. Miss Ivy. I'll tell 
some tales then; he believes me, does Dr. Morrice. 
Who sat up till twelve o'clock, when he said most par- 
ticular as you was to go at ten ? But you was never a 
sleeper. Many a night I've walked this room with you 
in my arms, me singing, and you peeping about with 
them bright eyes ; " and Joyce withdrew, while Mary 
sat down near her sister. Since the father's death it 
had become a habit for Ivy to breakfast thus, in state, 
as it were, and she was generally read to, or chatted to, 
the while. 

Ivy was very talkative this morning ; her heart was 
fulL 

"If only poor dear papa could have known !" she 
said. " O Mary, do you think he can know, where he 
is 1 But it still seems like ^ dream. I could not sleep, 
my heart beat so fast ; so I sat by the fire and thought 
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about it all. What will Aunt Kendall think? And 
uncle ! Oh ! I am so afraid of uncle. But George will 
know how to teU him. We seem to have no one to teU 
it to!" 

" We could not speak of it much just now," said 
Mary gently. 

" No ! no ! I must not be selfish in my happiness. 
It is so new and wonderful. I never thought he really 
cared for me until that day when he brought me 
home, and I was so distressed ; he said then how he 
wished he could take care of me always. But how can 
he, who is so good, and clever, and beautiful, love a poor 
little thing hke me ?" 

" If my httle sister chatters so much we shall have 
no breakfast eaten," said Mary. *< I must read a little 
to you just to keep you quiet ; " and she took up a book 
from the table, and read till the meal was over. It was 
one of Mathew Browne's essays she read ; but though 
her voice was even and her manner quiet, the sense 
escaped her. Closing the book at last, she said, ^ Were 
you hstening, dear % " and Ivy blushed and smiled, and 
said, " Fm afraid not ;" and Mary put aside the book 
and the tray, and took the little slender figure in her 
strong arms, thinking again as she had thought the 
night before "Not me. Lord— Aer/" 

It was over at last, that first long day of new joy to 
Ivy, and new and untried depths of suffering to her 
sister. It had come to Mary like a fiash of lightning, 
the self-knowledge which taught her that she loved. 
She did not blame George in one thought. It was only 
that he was lovable, and that she had returned his 
friendship by so much more than an equivalent. So 
she reasoned with herself. Lefb alone in her room that 
second night, she opened a dressing case that had been 
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her mother's and feverishly overlooked the contents. 
There were three roses fastened together, which she 
had worn one golden July day that summer. One had 
been white ; the other two deep crimson. They all looked 
much alike now. It was not that Qeorge had given 
them to her, only it was on a day when he had been there 
that she had worn them. With an unconscious touch of 
feeUng she had preserved them. She had no gift of his to 
cast away ; there was no letter, no portrait, nothing that 
had ever been his, not even a leaf that he had held in his 
hand— only these ! The memorials of him were of 
another kind, and not so easily cast aside — the awak^i- 
ing of her whole being, as it were ; words such as none 
other had ever spoken to her ; a look in the eyes which 
seemed to say so much; something in the hand's 
touch— kisses even, though only on the hand where the 
withered roses lay now. But they had brought him 
very near. And now this must be changed. The 
shining halo had shifted; she was in the grey cold 
shadow now. Her cup of joy had come to her full even 
to overflowing, but it had been held to her lips only for 
a moment, and passed on. It remained for her to face 
life without it. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Christmas and New Year had come and gone. The 
usual festivities had taken place in Button Begny ; so 
many cartloads of coals and pairs of blankets had been 
distributed like the gentle dew £rom heaven upon the 
deserving and the undeserving. The fact was, that the 
poor of Dutton were uncommonly well looked after, 
both in the way of public and private charity. Mrs. 
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Laoranoe, of the Manor House, was liberal and even 
splendid in her ahnsgiving ; she supported every charity 
which could possibly be subscribed to. Never had she 
been known to refuse her aid but onoe. When Miss 
Fishwick had recommended a man as gardener's helper, 
a man with large and growing responsibilities, who had 
jnst come into the district and was vainly seeking work, 
Mrs. Laurance looked at the man, and excused herself 
afterwards to Miss Fishwick for not employing him on 
the ground that he really was " too poor," and those 
who knew her perfectly understood what she meant. 
Bat Dr. Morrice came to hear of that family before 
long, and Miss Rachel made the poor wife glad and 
proud with a gift of baby linen towards an event 
expected in the family, which could hardly be called a 
joyful event, since the astonished and horrified husband 
returned one day from his work to find himself pre- 
sented with two extra sons. Miss Rachers gift proved 
quite inadequate to the occasion, but was promptly 
supplemented. She went down herself, and found the 
mother elated and smiling, with her tiny babes on either 
arm, but the father decidedly depressed. Indeed 
Miss Rachel was told that, on his return the previous day 
to his augmented family, he had lifted up his voice and 
wept. If so his tears were soon dried, or shed with a 
difference, for in a day or two the rash Httle intruders 
into a troublesome and hungry world had withdrawn 
their small claim on. the charity of Button, and lay 
quite still in the long sleep, side by side, dressed in the 
dainty white gowns which now represented in the 
mother's mind the one alleviating circumstance in the 
whole affair. 

Mrs. Laurance heard of this domestic tragedy from 
Miss Fishwick, and was greatly shocked. " But what 
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could / have done, my dear ? " she said more than once. 
And the question was a reasonable one. But in pro- 
viding great smoking hot dinners for the aged poor, 
and ensuring them at least one good fit of indigestion 
in the year, she was most admirable. She also freely 
introduced port wine among the inhabitants of the 
workhouse at the festive season, and distributed end- 
less pairs of blankets. But she objected very much 
to detail, and required the medium of paper and ink 
through which to suffer wretchedness to approach her. 
The sick could be actually visited once a year in a fine 
new hospital at Cardale, when they were all presented, 
imder high pressure, in scarlet flannel jackets, and num- 
bered according to formula ; but people must by no 
means come coughing or hobbling along the pretty 
winding paths leading to the Manor House. 

The husband of this energetic philanthropist was a 
little, meek country gentleman, who followed mildly 
in her wake, sat at quarter sessions, hunted a little^ 
attended to Board of Health and town's improvements 
meetings, and had built a working man's reading room, 
where he now and then gave very aggravating lectures 
on scientific subjects to polite and formal audiences. 

Miss Fishwick, the eldest sister of that trio, was 
often consulting with Mrs. Laurance on village matters, 
and not unfrequently the two ladies indulged in a 
real, undisguised gossip. One day towards the end of 
January a congenial opportunity occurred, and the two 
ladies sat in cosy easy chairs, with a little tea table 
before the fire, and saw their way to a long and undis- 
turbed chat. Miss Fishwick had heard certain reports 
which she hardly liked to repeat, for she was sure there 
could be no truth in them, so soon after the father's 
death, too ; but people were saying that the younger 
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Miss Weatherly was engaged to her oousin, Mr. George 
Kendall, the young man who had taken Mr. Weatherl/s 
business. 

" Now, tell me, dear Mrs. Laurance," said the spinster, 
" whether you think there can be any truth in that." 

'* Not an atom, my dear ; not an atom ! If he were 
engaged to either of them it would be to the elder one ; 
and that is not the least likely, I assure you." 

'^But it was Miss Ivy who was mentioned, because I 
thought to myself what a delicate wife he would have." 

** Delicate is not the word for Ivy Weatherly. She 
has absolutely no constitution whatever, and if she 
was not coddled and nursed up continually by her sister 
she would not be here at aU." 

** But she has money, you see, and people do say that 
Mr. Qeorge will never do anything to keep himself, 
much less a wife. I hear he is trying to seU the busi- 
ness already, and that he never intended to stick to it, 
as his uncle wished ; so it does seem likely he might 
be looking out for money." 

" He won't marry either of those girls," said Mrs. 
Laurance, very emphatically. " I have a very shrewd 
idea who the future Mrs. G^rge Kendall wiU be, 
judging from what I have seen in my own house. But 
I shall see the young man himself next week. He dines 
here, and I will ask him all about it." 

After Miss Fishwick's departure, Mrs. Laurance sat 
down at once to her davenport and wrote two notes. 
The first was as follows : — 

"Dear Mr. Kendall, — Can you dine with us on 
Thursday at seven % We have a room for you, and it 
seems long since we saw you. — With united kind regards, 
sincerely yours, ^ Patricia Laurance. 

" George Kendall, Esq., jun." 
D 
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The second note was more hastily penned. It ran 
thus : — 

" Dear Sophy, — Come over on Tuesday or Wednes- 
day, and stay till the end of the week. Do ; and bring 
some songs. I shall expect you, so don*t disappoint. — 
Yours, affectionately, " P. L." 

Mrs. Laurance addressed this second note in her 
large, bold handwriting to "Miss Pennefeather, The 
Oaks, Dutton-in-the-Forest ;" and having rung the 
bell and despatched both epistles to the postbag, retired 
to her easy chair again, with the serenity of a good con- 
science. For Sophy Pennefeather, a clever, showy girl of 
seven-and-twenty, was a distant relation of her own, and 
must be provided for ; and Mrs. Laurance well knew 
that there had been a decided flirtation, which she 
herself had only desired to be a little more decided, 
between yoimg George Kendall and the said portionless 
damseL And now if there were any risk of the young 
man darting out of the charmed circle at a tangent, 
means must be taken to liu*e him gently but firmly 
back. Not that he was a very brilliant " parti " for the 
well-bom Sophy, but he was regarded as prosperous, 
and, besides — but this was not a thing that could be 
hinted at — Mrs. Laurance had a belief that in case Ivy 
Weatherly should not live to come of age, the Grange 
and all the property would come to George Kendall in 
time. Of course it was to be hoped that the girl would 
live, and so on; but one could never tell how these 
things would be. 

" At any rate I shall have done my part," the lady 
said to herself with much inward satisfaction ; and, dis- 
missing the subject, was soon deep in the third volume 
of a new noveL 

When Thursday came, everything looked promising 
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in the direction of Mrs. Laxirance's wishes. George 
arrived in time for afternoon tea. The trains suited. 
Sophy had brought some songs. The drawing room was 
warm and bright, and the piano stood open. " We have 
been hearing sad tales about you, Mr. Kendall," said 
Mrs. Laurance, archly. 

" Anything particularly against me ?" the yoimg man 
inquired, with a delightfully easy air which indicated 
perfect serenity on the subject. 

** Oh, yes ! the most dreadful report, I assure you," 
said the lady ; " no laughing matter." 

" I am siure Miss Pennefeather is too benevolent to 
rejoice in hearing evil of a fellow-creature," said George, 
turning to her as he spoke. 

" Unless one could prove the aspersion false," said 
Sophy, with her broad, frank smile. She was evidently 
not indisposed to blot out the caliunny in the only 
effectual manner. 

Not feeling quite in the humoiu' for the turn the con- 
versation was taking, George rose and went to the piano, 
and played a few bars. His touch was sympathetic, and 
he had fine artistic power. He stopped playing. 

"Go on! Go on!" said Mrs. Laurance; "it is 
charming ! I know it perfectly. What is it ? " 

" A little scrap of Schumann," he said carelessly, as 
he began again, and this time played to the end. 

" What is the name of it?" asked Sophy, as he struck 
a few notes in another key. 

" Oh ! the Catastrophe, or the Sequel, or some such 
absurd title." 

"I have it! I remember it," said Mrs. Laurance 
quickly. "It is *The Avowal' I take it as a sign 
that you avow all the dreadful things I have been 
hearing about you." 
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"On the contrary, my dear lady. But do listen 
to this ! " 

And he dashed off at once into a song by the same 
composer, a song wherein he declared, in a fine baritone, 
his praise of some imknown fedr one. " Thou my soul, 
thou my heart, thou my delight, thou my despair," and 
so on, to a passionate meas\u*e, full of life and fire, to 
which few could have listened immoved. 

" That is magnificent," said Sophy. " You give the 
words so well, too. I can hear every one." And she 
looked at him expressively. 

"What a pity I don't imderstand German," said 
Mrs. Laurance. "You yoimg people are so clever. 
Now, what is it all about 1" 

** Oh, nothing very much," said George, indifferently ; 
" something about * the tempest roars, the thunder growls, 
and my father's spirit, armed, but without his overcoat^ 
airing himself on the ramparts.* I don't care for the 
words of songs myself." 

As he spoke, George gave Sophy a meaning look. He 
did not wish to speak on those tender subjects just then. 
He b^ged the young lady to sing something, and she 
went to find her music. Mr. Laurance came in, and 
greeted George in his distant, well-bred manner. 

" Mr. Kendall was just saying he does not care for 
the words of songs," said Mrs. Laiu^ance, as she handed 
her lord a cup of tea. " Is not that very bad of him T 

"Why ! Yes ! Yes ! Of course," said the little 
man, timidly, moving his chair to look at the culprit. 
" I don't quite see what he means by that remark." 

But at this moment Sophy entered with her portfolio 
of songs, and Mr. Laurance drank his tea and said no 
more. 

Sophy selected a tender ditty, which set forth that 
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in Lubin's absence life was simply worthless. It was 
bard, loud singing, and George did not enjoy it. He 
was the accompanist. 

"Do you sing the second verse?" he said, looking 
round. 

"Oh no! something else, if you like," she replied; 
and he began turning over her songs, without quitting 
the music stool. 

"Thank you, Sophy. Charming, perfectly charming !" 
said Mrs. Laurance. Her husband put down his cup, 
and said dubiously, " I do not see anything to object to 
in the words of that song. They appear to me pretty, 
and — ahem ! — ^very appropriate," and he glanced at his 
wife. 

George was reading over the titles of the songs in an 
undertone. It was a pleasant tone, and only really 
audible to one person. Sophy stood looking over 
Gorge's shoulder. Her pose was good, and she looked 
eager and interested. 

" What have we here ?" he was saying. " * Forget 
thee ! ' Oh ! never, imtil the dandelions grow out of 
this withered heart. * Will you come to my moimtain 
home, love?' Why, no. Moimtain homes are apt to 
be a trifle chilly and rheumatic at this season. 'The 
ring.' *Ah ! Kemember or forget.' Why, that would 
depend a good deal upon circumstances, would it not. 
Miss Pennefeather ? I think we'll have * The mountain 
home, love,' " and he threw a quick glance over his 
shoulder, and played the opening bars. 

" You must all go and dress, my good people," said 
Mrs. Laurance when the song was finished. "Frederick, 
you might sit in an easy chair for ten miuutes. You 
are stiflf. I see you are. Don't be late for dinner, 
young people," she added as she left the room. Mr. 
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Lanrance took an easy chair as he was bid, and quicldy 
went to sleep, in a perpendicular position. He was well 
trained in this polite accomplishment, as his wife could 
not bear to see him slide down gradually in his chair on 
these occasions. His sleep was presumably not very 
sound, as he had to exercise a severe control over the 
muscular system the whole time. But it rested him, 
nevertheless, he thought. Half-an-hour later he was 
roused by Qeorge noisily shutting the piano, and the 
two gentlemen went upstairs to dress for dinner. 

The dinner was formal, but not dulL The fidr Sophy, 
in light grey, with golden fetters round neck and waist 
and wrists, indulged in much sparkling repartee with 
George. Her laugh jarred upon him rather that evening. 
" But fine teeth ! " he thought 

Her eyes were very dark and bright. You could 
hardly distinguish the iris from the pupil. He made a 
mental note of that during dinner, and recalled the clear, 
golden brown of Ivy's eyes. " But grey eyes," he thought, 
" those are best of all. They light up so weU. Ln yeux 
gru — au pamidUP 

In the drawing room, afber dinner, Mrs. Laurance 
and Sophy decided that there could be nothing in the 
late report about Georga And that night before he slept 
George considered his position, and decided that there 
was no need to go about advertising himself as an engaged 
man at present. 



CHAPTER V. 

The winter passed away very quietly in Dutton. 
Ivy's engagement to her cousin had come to be well 
known, and people had almost given up talking about it. 
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It was also known that Mr. George Kendall was not 
carrying on his late uncle's business, but had disposed 
of it to a young solicitor from London. 

At the Grange the sisters and Joyce lived peacefully. 
With the return of spring a brighter ooloxir came into 
Ivy's cheeks and lips, though she still looked fragile. 
The news of the engagement had been well received by 
George's parents. His mother had paid a long, too long, 
visit at the Grange, not to separate the sisters so soon 
after the father's death. She was a romantic woman, 
who thought that everyone must be in love with every- 
one else. She arranged the most wildly improbable 
matches in her mind. As soon as two young people met 
she felt there must be an attachment, and nothing could 
reason her out of it. She did admit that there were such 
things as imrequited passions, but these interested her 
most of alL " Ah, my dear ! " she would say, " don't 
toU me ; I know what it is ! " And she probably did, or 
had done so, for she had been a beautiful girl, and was 
still attractive, with her handsome, dark-blue eyes and 
silvery hair. She deplored the deHcate health of her 
future daughter-in-law, but hoped, by converting her to 
hydropathy, which was her own bulwark of safety, to 
restore her to robust health by-and-by. George was her 
chief idol in life, but she loved all yoimg people, and 
was a sympathetic, if not very wise, confidante in all love 
troubles. She sometimes darkly alluded to some crook 
in her own lot, some dream of happiness unrealised, but 
no one ever thought there was much in it, for she had 
an excellent husband, kindly, honoiurable, and genial — a 
man respected by aU. She had early stepped in be- 
tween husband and son by way of shielding the latter in 
his youthful delinquencies, so the two men were not 
intimate, nor always very cordial. With reference to 
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Ivy's engagement, George's father had said, " Ivy won't 
be married till she comes of age, of course." And 
G^rge, reddening a little, had answered, " I suppose not, 
sir; but I don't see what difference that makes," and 
the subject was dropped. A greater difficulty was 
George's non-attention to business. His father was a 
banker, hard working, contented with his lot, and taking 
few holidays. He had given his son a good education, 
but wished him to have some occupation in life, so 
George had spent the usual period of articles in a 
soUcitor^s office in London, and having seen some society 
where his talents and good looks were appreciated, he 
was now at seven-and-twenty a sufficiently idle and 
charming person. At first he enjoyed the girlish, imdis- 
guised worship which Ivy offered him, but in a few 
months he began to weary of it a little. He found himself 
wishing she were more like Mary, whom he could not see 
now so often as he wished. When he visited Ivy, Mary 
left them much alone, and, in fact, he never had a really 
long, quiet talk with her any more, and he did not like it. 
He felt sure she avoided him, though it was not in any 
marked manner. He disliked it extremely, all the more 
because he had no particular title to complain of it. 

One afternoon, about the end of April, he came over 
to Dutton on business, and went up first to call at the 
Grange. Ivy was taking her afternoon rest when he 
arrived, and Mary was alone in the drawing room. She 
apologised for her sister. " I don't mind so much to- 
day," said the yoimg man, impatiently, " I want to talk 
to you. One can never have half-an-hour's quiet talk 
with you now, Mary !" and his tone and manner were 
aggrieved. Mary coloured a little, and said quietly, 
" Oh, that is not much of a grievance, Gteorge. When 
you want me, you know I am always here." 
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" No ; you never are ! I never have a word with you 
now, and how do you expect me to get on without a 
word of help or kindneBs ? You won't take an interest 
or seem to care what one doea It is very hard, Mary." 

"" How can you speak so, George ?" she said, with a 
quick flush rising to her cheek, ''knowing, as you do, 
that you and Ivy come nearer to me than anything else 
in the world. No, you shall not say one word more to 
pain me. It is unworthy of you," and she would have 
passed him and left the room, but he caught her hands. 

" I will speak," he said, passionately. " Why need 
there be any change between us because I am engaged ? 
What difference can that make to a friendship like ours ? 
Ivy is the dearest Httle girl in the world, and of course 
I shall do everything to make her happy \ but I can only 
have one friend like you. That only comes once in a 
man's life ; and now you avoid me as if I had the plague. 
You may be able to bear it, but I can't" 

He held her hands fast, and both he and Mary were 
very pale as they stood face to face. " Don't you 
know," he went on, hurriedly, " how my hold upon all 
that is good has been through your influence? Have 
you forgotten our talks here, in this very room 1 What 
has happened to change all that? If you say it is 
because you no longer care what becomes of me, I shall 
not beheve you," and he tightened his grasp roughly. 
Mary forced herself to speak, but her lips were dry, and 
her voice sounded strangely harsh. 

" You are saying what you will be sorry for, George," 
she said. " I have always a sister's love for yoiu It 
seems a mockery to speak of it now. You make it very 
hard for me to show it. I will try to forget what you 
have said, and that is all I can do for you." 

George dropped her hands. ** You will forget it 
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easily enough," he said, coldly; "you have forgotten 
a great deal besides." 

"I have not forgotten, George, that you are my 
sister's affianced husband ; hers who is dearer to me 
than all the world beside, for whose sake, I say again, I 
will try to forget the wrong you have done to-day !" 

"Forgive me, then, Mary !" he said, with a sudden 
change of tone. The colour came back into his face, 
and he held out his hand. 

" I forgive you, George," she said, gently. She did 
not take his offered hand, but stood before him 
trembling and cold. Her strength had been taxed to 
the uttermost — she could bear no more. As she turned 
to go he stepped quickly forward to detain her, but 
a gesture of the hand forbade. As she went upstairs 
she heard the front door close behind him. It was a 
relief. Passing Ivy's chamber door, she listened All 
was still within. Mary went to her own room, and 
remained there imtil Ivy came to look for her, more 
than an hoxir later. Ivy was surprised to find her 
sister lying on the bed, and looking pale and tired 

"Why, my own Mary, what is the matter? Tell 
me, dear. What does it mean ?" 

" It means," said Mary, rising wearily, " that your 
Mary can be lazy as well as some other people. Thaf s 
all. Ivy," and touched the soft, oval cheek caressingly 
with her hand 

Ivy smiled and said, " I have a feeling that George 
will come to-day. I have thought so ever since morning. 
Do you think he will?" 

" He was here about two hours ago, when you were 
resting ; but he did not stay long. I told him you were 
resting. No doubt he wiU come back." 

" He was here ! " said Ivy triumphantly. " I knew 
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it ! Of course he will come back ! I have so much, oh, 
so much, to say to him ! It grows more and more, 
Mary, the longing to tell him all my thoughts. He 
miderstands me so perfectly. What have I done to 
deserve so much happiness ? " and her eyes suddenly 
filled with tears. " D6 things last^ Maiy ? " she went 
on. " Will life always be so beautiful f* 

'^ She stood at the window, and looked dreamily at 
the garden and shrubbery, all touched with fresh spring 
tints. The evening sim lit up the beds of golden and 
purple crocus, and the birds were chirping in their 
sweet recurring phrases. One thrush, which always 
frequented an almond tree by Mary's window, sat now 
among the pink blossoms, on the topmost branch, which 
swayed beneath his feet, and poured out his strong, 
mellow notes. The hedge of budding woodbine and 
sweetbriar was the haunt of manj, a smaller bird now 
adding its voice to the hymn of praise. 

Mary stood by her sister and looked out too on the 
spring beauty. It was not easy for her just then to 
respond to Ivy's words. " Life can always be beautifcd 
in one way," she said at last, " and mine is so when you 
are happy ! " and she kissed her. 

« What shall I do,'' said Ivy, "to fill up the time 
untQ George comes? I will practise some accompani- 
ments for him. I always wish I could play better. But 
when he sings I find myself listening to his voice, and 
it makes me forget everything." 

"We will go down to tea now," said Mary, "and 
then you shall go to the piano." 

" But George will be sm« to come in to tea. We 
might wait a little for him!" said Ivy. And they 
waited, but he did not come, and, somewhat disap- 
pointed, Ivy sat down to her music after tea, and Mary 
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wrapped a shawl round her, and went into the garden. 
Her fiEivourite walk was a path at the back of the 
kitchen garden. It was hardly romantic, having goose- 
berry bushes on the one band, and on the other a long 
south wall, with fruit trees trained over it. Mary 
walked up and down, turning at each end with the 
greatest precision, and trying to think. What bad 
George meant? What was there now possible between 
them, except an honest friendship, which, her heart told 
her, was incompatible with scenes such as this after- 
noon's. "What have I done? *' she thought, bewildered. 
" In what have I been disloyal to my friend, or to my 
sister, or imtrue to myself, that this terrible punish- 
ment has come to me ? " But a few months before, had 
he spoken thus, her heart would have leaped to meet 
him, but now ! " Now, God help me to be true," she 
prayed. 

A breath of cool, fragrant air followed her as she 
closed the glass door after her, and stepped into Ivy's 
little sitting room. It was now rapidly growing dui^ 
"But we won't have lights until Gteorge comes," Ivy 
said as Mary entered. " Joyce would light the fire, but 
I know he likes firelight. Why does he not cornel 
Half-past seven ! What can be keeping him % " 

" Some business at the office, no doubt, my dear one ! 
There must be many things he must still have to be 
consulted about. What shall I do to make the time 
pass for you? Shall we not ring for the lamp, that I 
may read to you ? " 

So lights were brought, and Mary took up a volume 
of Mrs. Barrett Browning's poems, and read aloud. 
But the girl could not listen. At last, starting to her 
feet, she said, " I would like to go out into the open air 
a little. I might see him coming in at the gate. You 
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don't think anything can possibly have happened to 
him, do you?" And she looked in Mary's face with 
dilated eyes. 

"No ! no ! Put such thoughts quite away, Ivy I 
He is siure to be at the office and busy. He will stay in 
Dutton to-night, and come to us in the morning." 

" Not till morning ! Then I cannot sleep ! Not to 
know until morning that he is safe, and that no harm 
has come to him ! That would be too hard to bear." 

" But no doubt you will have a note from him to 
explain." 

" I had not thought of that Yes ; he will write, so 
I must not be impatient. You might go on reading, 
Maiy, and I will attend." But it was of no use. Ivy 
was restless and sighed frequently. " I can't listen, dear 
old Mary," she said at last. " I will walk up and down 
the room. How poor papa used to walk up and down 
this room ! There was one place where it always creaked 
when he walked on it. But it never creaks with me, and 
it doesn't creak with George ; his footstep is so firm 
and springy. I am sure I hear him now," and she drew 
the curtain and looked out. It was moonlight, and 
intensely stUL Nine o'clock chimed from the old church 
tower. " It was nothing," she said, as she began to pace 
the room again. The hours passed, and brought no 
letter or message from George. In vain Maiy repeated 
the conviction that he would bring his own excuse in the 
morning. At eleven o'clock Ivy was still expecting him, 
still in suspense, pale and exhausted, nervously alive to 
every shghtest sound. Joyce came in and remonstrated, 
but it was of no use. At last Mary proposed to sleep on 
the couch in her sister's room, and Ivy was induced to 
midrees and try to sleep. But the delicate organisation 
was overstrained, the busy brain would not rest, and it 
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was morning, and the thrush sang on the almond tree, 
when at length she slept. Post-time came and brought no 
letter from Gteorge, and when about eleven in the morn- 
ing he walked into the drawing room, Ivy gave a cry of 
delight, flimg aside her work, and, running hastily 
towards him, threw her arms roimd his neck with a 
vehemence of which he had not deemed her capable. 

" Why, my dearest girl," he said, disengaging him- 
self, " what is the matter ? " 

" Only that you are here at last and safe," she cried 
excitedly. " I knew you would come ; but where have 
you been ? " 

" I have been in a variety of places — ^nowhere very 
particular that I know of. Have you heard something 
alarming about me? This concern on my behalf is 
most flattering, but unnecessary." 

His tone was not pleasant. Ivy shrank back a little, 
nervously, and took up her work again. Then she said, 
" I could not help feeling anxious when you did not come 
yesterday. It was such a long, long evening, Gteorge." 

He looked critically at her. The faint colour was 
banished from her cheeks and lips, and there were dark 
circles imder her eyea " You knew I was here then % " 
he said. 

" Mary told me, and, of course, I thought you would 
come back. But you were busy ; tell me, George," and 
she looked up, timidly. 

" Busy 1 To be sure I was, you foolish child. You 
don't suppose I stay away from you for pleasure 1 I was 
at the office until it was too late to come up here ; so I 
got Mr. Harrison to give me a bed at his rooms, and here 
I am. No, Ivy ; you mustn't do that, I cannot possibly 
allow it." (For Ivy had impulsively caught his hand as 
he stood by her, and kissed it passionately.) He was 
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touched, and bent down and kissed her. " There," he 
fiaid ; " don't let us be self-tormentors. Ivy. Where is 
your sister?" 

Mary came in as he spoke, dressed for walking. The 
two exchanged their usual greeting. " Where have you 
been so early % " George asked. " Nowhere ; I am just 
^oing out now. Have you any message for Miss Morrice, 
Ivy ? I am going down to her." 

" Is it any message that can be given by the im- 
initiated?" asked Greoige. "I must look in there before 
I go back to Cardale." 

" Thank you ; I must go myself." And with a smile 
to Ivy she left the room. Gteorge turned impatiently to 
Ivy. "What does Mary find to say to that stiff old maid?" 

"We don't find her stiff, George, but the dearest, 
Idndedt friend. Mary loves her very much." 

" Oh, I beg pardon ; sorry I spoke. No doubt she is 
a most estimable old damsel — z, match for that estimable 
brother of hers. Why can't that man find out some- 
thing to make you strong? I shall never believe in 
him while you look as you do." While he looked at her 
his heart was touched. The little graceful figure was so 
manifestly slighter, more child-like than it had been ; 
the hand he took was so small and cold. " Poor little 
pet," he said, " We must do all we can to take care of 
her. Pm sorry I stayed away last night. Never no 
more ;" and he looked very tender and penitent. And 
Ivy straightway forgave him out of the depths of her 
heart. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The old garden where the Morrice children used to 
play always seemed more forward than other gardens. 
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A certain border was bright with early primroses, 
daffodils were coming out, and the white violets could 
be known under the thick leaves by their scent. Prissy 
had found three or four, and was arranging them in a 
glass for her papa. She ran into the dining room with 
them, thinking no one was thera A tall young man 
rose as she entered, and said, " Are those pretty flowers 
for me, Prissy ?" It was George EendalL 

" No," said the child, shyly ; " but you may have one 
if you want it very much. Only if you don't mind very 
much about violets, I will give you three flowers — one 
white, and one yellow, and one purple." 

" No ; that won't do at all, Prissy. I must have a 
violet" 

** Well, just one. I will choose it for you ; not the 
tiny bud, and not the big, beautiful one. You may 
have this," and she held out a violet to him. 

"That will do nicely. Prissy. Now, suppose you 
come and put it in my coat for me ; I cannot do it 
myself, you know." But Prissy stood aloo£ " I am 
waiting for jo\xi papa," George went on to say. " Your 
aunt is out, and I am all alone. You might tiy to 
amuse me, I think. Prissy." 

Prissy eyed him doubtfully. "Would you like to 
look at pictures — coloured pictures, I mean?" she 
inquired. " I could show you the new scrap-book." 

" Why, no. I don't feel quite in the humour for 
pictures, thank you. Prissy. Can't you think of some- 
thing else ?" 

"Would you like Stan to show you his tools ? He 
is in the top nursery. You can hear him hanmiering 
now." 

"Thanks, again ; but I think that is hardly what I 
want." 
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The little girl coloured and hesitated. " Would you 
like to see Philippa ?" 

"By all means," said George. "Let Philippa be 
presented to me without delay. It would be pleasing 
to know if Philippa is a kitten, or a little girl like your- 
self ;" but Prissy was off like an arrow from the bow 
before he had finished speaking, and she soon returned, 
breathless, with the doll in her arms, wrapped in flannel, 
head and alL Prissy held the bundle out to George with 
immense pride. " Oh," said he, " so that's PhiHppa, is 
it ? You keep her wrapt up rather, don't you ?" 

"She has had a very bad cold, and the measles," 
Prissy said, gravely ; " but in this warm room, perhaps, 
I might undo her a Httle," and she drew back the 
flannel, partially displaying a round face, with two 
unwinking blue eyes, a minute nose, and a mouth not 
worth mentioning. "She likes to feel the sun shine 
upon her," Prissy continued, " but I am so afraid of her 
taking cold again." 

'" But you don't really suppose. Prissy, that this doll 
feels heat or cold ?" 

" Of course she does. And she's not a doll ; she's my 
baby," and Prissy drew herself up with considerable 
dignity. 

" Oh, I beg pardon ; not a doll," said Gteorge, mis- 
chievously. He had touched Prissy on a very tender 
point. 

" When they are all in the shop they are just dolls," 
she continued ; " but when people have them and love 
them they are just like the Httle babies." 

"Really you are most profoimd, my dear Prissy. 
You make me feel my ignorance. Am I to understand 
that the Httle babies are put up in silver paper in the shop 
until someone buys them? This is most interesting." 
£ 
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" You know that the little babies stay in the violet bed 
until the people wish for them and love them. Every- 
one knows that. I have often seen the pictures. I will 
not talk any more to you," and Prissy was evidently 
quite hurt. 

" Please, forgive me. I will never do so any more ; 
and don't take Philippa away. I want to look at her ; 
Pm so fond of babies. Please, Prissy." 

Prissy relented, and again displayed the cherished 
lineaments to George's profane gaze. 

" Nice eyes," said George. 

" Aren't they lovely ? And she is so good at night, 
The moment I put her down she goes to sleep." 

" Charming arrangement, indeed. Here is your papa, 
I think ; I am so much obliged to you, Prissy, for your 
kindness. Won't you give me a kiss before you go ? " 

But Prissy had heard her father's step, and ran to 
him to be kissed before she disappeared to the nursery, 
and the doctor entered the room. " I waited for you, 
Dr. Morrice, to ask a question which no one but your- 
self can answer me," said George, when the customary 
greetings had been exchanged. 

" Indeed," said Dr. Morrice briefly. " Will you come 
into my room, where we shall be undisturbed ? " 

Once seated there the doctor waited for George to 
speak. "Of course you know my position," George 
began, " and you know so much about the family that I 
really want your opinion." 

"On what point?" 

"I want to know what you think of Miss Ivy 
Weatherly's health. I wish to make her my wife, and 
I confess I am very anxious about her." 

"I really cannot," said the Doctor, "possibly begin 
to talk about my patients. I have the honour to attend 
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the young lady professionally, and I have her welfare 
much at heart ; but I am not prepared to state my 
opinion of her case to you." 

*' But it is a matter which affects me more than any- 
one else." 

* Pardon me," said Dr. Morrice. " Affects you 
more than anyone else, did you say % " 

'* Of coiu^e it does. And how am I to know if I am 
really acting wisely, if you reserve your opinion ? " 

"Acting wisely for whom, Mr. Kendall? For the 
lady, or yourself ? " 

" For both, naturally ! It acts both ways." 

" Not exactly so, I think," said the Doctor. " You 
are differently constituted. I feel inclined to tell you 
one thing. The young lady of whom we are speaking is 
of a delicate, sensitive temperament. It will have to be 
a very tranquil happiness in which she can flourish. No 
anxieties ! no suspense ! no storms ! You understand 1 " 
and he looked keenly at Qeorge. 

" I cannot guarantee her against every vicissitude of 
life," said the yoimg man, lightly ; " you would hardly 
expect that ; but I shall do my very best to make her 
happy." 

" Then there is no need to say another word on the 
subject. I am glad to hear you express such admirable 
sentiments. All will depend on the way you carry them 
out. Grood afternoon." And George found himself on 
the doorstep almost before he knew where he was. 

" Confounded prig ! " he said to himself as he walked 
away. "What does he mean by lecturing me on 
my duties?" and in a very ill humour he went 
up to the station, and took the next train back to 
Cardale. 

That evening, as he sat at the piano, his mother came 
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to talk to him. She began by stroking his curly head 
with both hands as she stood behind him. 

" Well, mother, what is it ? " he said, shaking his 
head free from her caress. And he went on playing, but 
more softly. 

TTia mother was accustomed to speak to music in 
this way, and seating herself near him in an easy chair 
she began : 

" Your father and I have been talking about your 
prospects, my dearest boy. But first tell me how you 
find Ivy." 

" Oh, I don't know ! She looks very white. I can't 
make out why she doesn't look better. What a picture 
of health Mary is ! She never seems to be tired and 
done up. I think we must manage a six months' honey- 
moon, and go to the south of France or somewhere. I 
don't see what else is to be done." 

He played on while he spoke ; much as the orchestra 
in the theatre plays through certain portions of the 
dialogue. 

"But, my dearest George," said his mother, raising 
her voice, " your father does not speak of your being 
married till next year. And you know he is a trustee, 
and will know what is best. I know how terrible these 
delays are. The young heart is so eager ! But you 
will do as your father wishes for my sake." 

" What does my father expect me to do from now 
until next year, knocking about here, and going back- 
wards and forwards ? Why can't we be married and go 
abroad ? I could study at one of the schools this winter. 
I don't suppose Leipsic would be too cold for her, and I 
always wanted to go there." 

" Do be advised by me and give up the idea. Your 
&ther will never hear of it But why not go abroad 
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this winter by yourself, if you are so bent on it. Ivy 
will grow stronger, and you could have sweet sympathy 
in your letters. And you could come back and be 
married at the time your father wishes." 

" It's not altogether what my father wishes ; ifs 
what I wish ! " said George, angrily, and played a few 
loud chords and left the piano. 

" But you will consider your father's wishes ! " 

The situation was irritating. George walked up 
and down the room with quick steps. " After all," he 
thought^ " it would not be a bad idea to go abroad this 
winter. I should like to get out of it all ? " And he 
shook his head impatiently. 

" If we are not married till next May or June," he 
said, stopping in his walk near his mother's chair, " I 
might do worse than spend a winter abroad, though I 
don't think she will admire the arrangement. Poor 
Httle girl ! " 

" Ah, my dear boy, distance cannot separate those 
who truly love ! " 

" Well, well, mother, we won't talk any more about 
it ! Ill go and have a smoke and think it over ! " And 
he left her. 

The early spring passed by and May had come. Ivy 
was to attain her twentieth birthday on the last day of 
that month. It was now the day before. George had 
matured his plans, but had not yet told them to Ivy or 
to Mary. He had waited, as his custom was, until he 
should be compelled to speak of them. It happened 
that he dined at the Manor House on the eve of Ivy's 
birthday. Mrs. Laiu'ance had asked him rather more 
frequently of late, to show the world that she had 
never had any designs upon the young man, and to 
show the young man himself the same thing. 
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Sophy Pennefeather often met George on these occa- 
sions, for she did not wish to seem to avoid him now he 
was engaged. Sophy was a girl of spirit, and though 
some sense of disappointment might have lurked behind 
the folds of tulle and silk, none was visible in her frank, 
open manner. Besides, George was far from parading 
his happiness, and spoke always in a light, jesting tone 
about it. 

" Before the captivity," he would say, and " since 
my madness ! " and these phrases helped Sophy to laugh 
it off. Had he come there too transparently blissful it 
might not have been so easy for her to meet him. 

On this particular evening George was rather sub- 
dued. He had to face a painful scene on the morrow. He 
really disliked giving pain, partly from the unpleasant 
reflex action of that process. The poor beetle that he 
trod upon might certainly not obtrude its pangs upon 
him ; but Ivy would not, could not, he knew, hide the 
pain which his proposed absence would inflict. His 
depression was quickly observed by Sophy, and during 
the evening it was proposed that a turn in the garden 
should be taken. The evening was balmy, and there 
was a full moon. Mr. Laurance gave his arm to his 
wife, George threw open the large doors, and they were 
all four in the moonlight. 

" You are not in good spirits to-night, Mr. Kendall," 
said the daring Sophy. " It doesn't look well for an 
engaged man !" 

" I certainly don't feel very bright this evening," he 
said, with a deep sigh. "You don't know, perhaps, 
that I am going away for a long time. It is not a 
cheerful idea." 

" Going away !" said Sophy, off her guard. " Where 
on earth are you going to ?" 
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" To Italy or Germany, or some place. I want to 
study at some good musical school, and this seems the 
time to do it." 

" But do you go alone ?" 

" Not if I can persuade my fair Princess to go with 
me. But that, I fear, is quite out of the question. It 
is not an enlivening prospect, is it. Miss Pennefeather ?" 

" Then why do you do it ?" asked Sophy, bluntly. 

"Ah, my dear young lady, why do we do a great 
many things ? Man is a riddle ! Ah, Ui daines I les 
dames/" 

So they walked and talked till their host and hostess 
had retreated to the drawing room. The night was 
perfect. The yoimg people lingered — Sophy with a 
sense that she would be happy while she could, and 
George thankful to put away unpleasant thoughts. 
They were recalled to themselves by Mrs. Laurance 
calling from the window, " Come in, you imprudent 
young beings ! Do you want to be rheumatic in your 
youth ? It's eleven o'clock !" 

Then they came, the two tall figures, one black, one 
gleaming silvery in the moonlight, their heads un- 
covered. Very handsome and happy they looked as 
they passed the open window and came slowly in. 

Soon all had retired to their rooms, and there was 
silence in the old house. Only George lay awake for an 
hour thinking of the morrow ; and Mrs. Laurance 
thought Sophy's chances not so bad, after all. 

Morning came, and George left early, as he was to 
return to Cardale for his mother, who wished to make 
the birthday visit with her son. 

Mr. Laurance seemed to have taken cold on his con- 
jugal moonlight stroU, for he came to breakfast with his 
head completely on one side, and as he failed to straighten 
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it upon his wife's emphatic request that he should " sit 
up," a miBSsenger was despatched for Dr. Morrice. 

Mrs. Laurance had no sympathy with the aihnents of 
her spouse. She wished him to be always in perfect 
health, or else really ill. And he never accomplished 
either. 

After breakfast the servant brought in the news- 
papers, and Mr. Laurance stretched out his hand for 
them. 

" No, Frederick," said his wife, decidedly, " you cannot 
' possibly read the papers with your head in that posi- 
tion." 

" I think I can manage it, my dear," he expostulated 
mildly, and taking up a paper, he opened it with diffi- 
culty, and began reading it at an acute angle. His wife 
surveyed him for a few moments with good-natured 
scorn, and then went to look after her household, as 
was her morning custom. 

When she returned Dr. Morrice was there. A simple 
remedy had been suggested. The ailment was trifling. 
Mrs. Laurance dismissed the subject at once, and began 
to talk to the doctor. 

" Well," said she, archly, " our true lovers are not 
quite so devoted as we thought. What do you say 
to it ?" 

" I hardly know to what you allude." 

" To a certain musical young gentleman whom we all 
know. How does the lady like the idea of being leffc 
alone so long ?" 

" I have heard nothing to make me suppose Mr. Ken- 
dall intends any absence from home." 

"Yes; going abroad for a year. I should have 
thought you would have heard of it before we could. 
And the young man told us himself last night." 
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" Indeed ! " said Dr. Morrice, quietly ; " then no 
doubt I shall hear of it in good time." And he took his 
leave. 

Once at home he sought his sister. She was in the 
garden with Stan and I^ssy, making a cowshp balL 
The little ones looked on while she threaded the fragrant 
blossoms which they handed to her from a heap on the 
grass. 

" Rim away, httle darlings," said he ; "I want to 
speak to aunty. Have you heard anything, Rachel, of 
George Kendall going away for any length of time ? " 

" Not a word, John. It is not likely he would do such 
a thing just now." 

" But I am told he intends going abroad for a year. 
I don't for a moment believe it, but I must find out if 
there is anything in it. Of one thing I am certain, they 
know nothing of it at the Grange. I was there a few 
days ago.'' 

" He could not have spoken of such a plan to anyone, 
imless he had first told them," said Miss Rachel. 

" I don't feel at all sure of that. I will finish my 
work, and try and go up this evening. I know he was 
expected there to-day." 

And Dr. Morrice hastened away to his work, with an 
anxious mind, for he knew, as no one else could know, 
how critical any sudden agitation might prove to Ivy 
Weatherly. 



CHAPTER VII. 

It was very still in the old drawing room at the 
Grange when Dr. Morrice entered it that evening. There 
were tokens that the room had been recently occupied. 
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however, for a large bouquet of white flowers was in a 
vase on the table — ^hyacinth, gardenia^ stephanotis, 
with delicate ferns ; near the bouquet lay a Httle empty 
morocco case, satin lined ; and there was a photograph 
of Ivy, which the doctor did not remember to have seen 
before. The sweet, wistful eyes looked out fix)m a 
carved ivory jframe, which was half hidden by a wreath 
of fresh forget-me-nots. The expression of this fece 
attracted the doctor's attention strongly. What is it in 
some eyes we know that suggests the nearness or coming 
of some great sorrow ? We all know it ; we have been 
startled by it sometimes, in young eyes as yet unfaded 
by tears. With this thought in his mind, the doctor 
remained intent upon the picture, imtil Mary had 
entered the room, and stood quite near him. He saw at 
once that she looked pale and disturbed, but she greeted 
him cordially. "This is not a professional visit," he 
said ; " I had an hour to spare, and I wished to see you. 
How is your sister to-day? " 

" I am glad you came this evening," Mary replied, 
" and I will tell you, before you see Ivy, that she has 
had a great trouble to-day. I wanted it to be such a 
happy day for her, but ^" 

And the hesitation in Mary's manner was strangely 
unlike her usual steady self-controL The doctor waited 
for her to go on. 

" Mr. Kendall finds he must leave shortly for Ger- 
many, to begin a course of musical study, which he has 
long desired. Ivy only knew to-day that such is his 
intention, as, indeed, I beheve it is only just decided 
upon ; but it will be a great trial for her, I am afraid." 
Then she added, more cheerfully, " But we will all help 
her to bear it ; and you shall tell me how to take double 
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care of her ; " and Mary looked up with the great tears 
in her honest grey eyes. 

" I am sorry to hear this," said Dr. Morrice, gravely. 
" If others were as careful as yourself ahout her health, 
your sister would have a better chance. We medical 
men have not, after all, very much in our power in cer- 
tain cases. This musical hobby — is it anything more 
than a hobby ? Has Mr. Kendall any ulterior views of 
a practical nature connected with it % " 

" I know no more than I have told you," said she, 
with some reserve of manner. "I have perfect con- 
fidence in Mr. Kendall's wish to spare my sister any 
unnecessary pain. No one but myself, not even he, 
knows how very sensitive she is, or how the leasi 
suspense tells upon her. I do not expect anyone to 
share my anxiety on her behalf. But we need not 
discuss the subject." 

Dr. Morrice rose and came close to Mary's chair. 
" Is that just ?" he asked "Have I deserved that you 
shotdd speak so to me. Miss Weatherly? Do I not 
know?" 

" I have spoken foolishly. Dr. Morrice. You have 
been a kind, good friend to us both. But one must not 
expect too much of friendship. You form a harsh judg- 
ment of Mr. Kendall, and an unjust one. Men are so 
hard. You do not understand." 

"Perhaps not," he repHed, sadly. "I only know 
that if I loved a dehcate young girl, who clung to me 
for support, I could form no plan which involved a cruel 
pang of separation. No ; not to study music with aU 
the angelic choir !" 

"No one can judge for another," Mary said, still 
very coldly. " I need not have spoken of this at all. 
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but that you have so often helped and advised us. 
Now, if you please, we will speak of something else." 

" Let it be so, then," he said, sternly ; " but on the 
understanding that your burdens must still be my 
burdens, and your cares my cares. I shall feel there is 
not much left for me in life when you refuse me that." 

There was a thrill in his voice as he spoke the last 
words ; he stood erect and earnest before her, and looked 
straight in her eyes. Mary could not speak, and in a 
few moments he added : 

" I am led to say more than I intended, for this is 
not a time for me to speak ; but I must say something 
of what is in my heart. I feel most truly what your 
life is, how it is wrapt up in immediate and pressing 
cares. I honour your noble devotion. But to me you 
are dearer than all the world. I love you, and it will 
always be the same. Forget it, if you will ! The know- 
ledge of it may at least restrain you from giving me 
such pain as you have given me by your words to-night. 
I have done." 

"Forgive me, best friend," Mary said, almost ten- 
derly. " I spoke ignorantly and cruelly. My heart is 
very sore to-day. I was imjust and hasty. My life is, 
as you say, not my own. You know, you imderstand, 
why it is that I cannot have any care or interest but for 
her. You will help me, and I will never give you pain 
by another unjust or unkind word. I am grateful for 
your help, and I need it very much. Forgive me." 

" It is no question of forgiveness," said he. " We will 
begin again, Miss Weatherly," and he sat down and 
quickly resumed his usual tone and manner. He had 
scarcely spoken the last words before sounds were heard 
in the garden, the low French window opened, and Ivy 
came in, followed by George. The girl looked strangely 
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pale in the warm evening light. A rapid shade of 
annoyance crossed Gteorge's face at sight of Dr. Morrice, 
but it was promptly effaced in an unusually cordial 
greeting, less heartily responded to by Dr. Morrice. 

" I don't know that I allow my patients to stay out 
quite so late, even on such privileged days as birth- 
days," said the doctor, kindly, as he led Ivy to the sofa. 
The band she gave him was cold as death. 

" But you're not on duty, you know," said Ivy, with 
a faint smile. 

" True, Miss Ivy. You have me there. I sit rebuked. 
You know I have such a habit of looking after im- 
prudent young people. That is my excuse. But you 
are in better hands than mine," and he glanced, not 
at George, but at Mary, whose heart gave one quick 
throb as he spoke. She rose, and brought some wine 
and a biscuit to Ivy, who was exceedingly pale, and 
looked exhausted. George asked Dr. Morrice how a 
certain poor family was prospering. It was the family 
of the very man whose woes had failed to touch the 
heart of Mrs. Laurance, or rather, whose extreme 
poverty had frozen the genial stream of that lady's ' 
benevolence. 

" How is that poor devil getting on ? " George asked. 

" He has been nine weeks in the hospital at Cardale," 
said Dr. Morrice ; " but he has pulled through, and is, 
I believe, to be out next week." 

"I'm afraid it's been a very hard time for his family, 
eh? But I believe Miss Morrice does not allow any 
'hard times 'among the poor people in Dutton; and 
there is some one else (and he looked at Mary) who 
goes about like a good angel among them." 

" I have not heard of any special destitution in con- 
nection with the family we are speaking of," said Dr. 
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Morrice, stiffly ; and, turning to the table, he took up a 
photographic album. 

George continued in a lower tone to Mary : " One 
would like to do one's little part in reheving some of all 
the misery in this world of ours," he said, " and you 
must promise to let me know at any time of any pressing 
case among your own special pensioners. I am but a 
useless being. Let me do some good through your 
ministering hands." 

Mary merely bowed, while Ivy looked at him with her 
trustful eyes full of a tender admiration. He felt himself 
raised up by an emotion reflected from those around 
him, and cared not to analyse. Dr. Morrice carefully 
closed the window, which had remained a little open. 
He stood and looked at a pearly cloud which hung in 
the darkening sky, touched by the hght of the rising 
moon. George bent over Ivy and whispered some 
words in her ear. She turned her cheek to him with an 
unconscious caressing movement, and he touched it with 
his lips. Then he went over to the piano and began to 
play. Dr. Morrice remained at the window. Ivy lay 
* still in her shady comer, and Mary sat by her, and 
looked thoughtfully at the evening sky. While George 
played, the moonlight gradually brightened and shone 
on the bouquet of white flowers, and on one of Ivy's 
hands, which rested on the arm of the couch ; it glit- 
tered in the ring which had that day been placed on the 
little delicate hand. 

George played some dreamy nocturnes of Chopin — 
one in particular which Ivy knew and loved above the 
rest, a simple opening phrase recurring again and again, 
like a distant foreshadowing of some possibility of pain. 
To-night it seemed to Ivy to interpret what she was 
feeling. "Can I bear to part with himi Can I bear 
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it?" it seemed to say, again and again. Then the 
movement changed. It became stormy and agitated. 
The waters had rushed over the soul — ^wave upon wave. 
** Shall 1 feel so when he is gone %^ the girl thought, 
trembUng. But now it subsided, the gentle sadness of 
the opening movement returned, and the piece ended 
with three grand open chords, resolving the harmonies 
into one final "amen" of perfect resignation. Ivy drew 
a deep breath, and no one spoke. George played again, 
and the three listened in silence, each heart interpreting 
for itself. By-and-by he sang Grerman songs, of which 
he had a large repertory. And stiU the doctor had not 
moved from the window, and nothing had changed in 
the room but the stealing moonlight that embraced ever 
a little more of the sinroundings. George had just sung 
Schumann's magnificent " J'ai pardonnd," which he 
always sang in French. He rendered it with true 
feeling and power. As the last chords were vibrating, 
the door opened, and " Common-place " entered, in the 
person of Joyce, with the lamp, and a note which she 
handed to Dr. Morrice, with the words, " The young 
person is waiting, sir ! " So the moonlight was 
extinguished, adieus were hastily spoken, and the 
evening was over. 

The night was less tranquil Ivy had lately taken 
the room that had been her father's, as her sleeping 
room. The gloom was banished with white hangings 
and delicate tints of rose and grey. Ivy's own little 
white bed replaced the brown moreen catafalque of the 
old rigime. One advantage of this arrangement was 
that Mary was able to sleep in the dressing room some- 
times ; and she had done this very often of late, not 
able to put away her apprehensions with regard to Ivy's 
health, which did not improve. This evening, though 
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the girl was very quiet and apparently composed, Maiy 
felt uneasy about her, and could not sleep. No word 
had yet passed between the sis^rs with reference to 
George's proposed absence. There would be time enough 
for that, Mary thought sadly, as she turned on her 
pillow. A low sound from Ivy's room caught her ear, 
and she was beside her in a moment. Ivy lay on her 
bed awake, and dressed as she had been the night before. 
The sob which Mary had heard was the forerunner of a 
long fit of convulsive weeping, which shook the slender 
frame cruelly, and called forth aU Mary's powers of 
soothing. But what will not love do? By-and-by 
the new-made woimd in that shrinkiijg heart was 
boimd up with extremest tenderness, and Ivy was 
composed to an exhausted sleep. Mary watched her 
imtil the sobbing breaths had subsided, as it is with a 
child that has cried itself to sleep, and then she stole 
quietly back to her own bed, and lay awake till 
morning. 

It was with an imdefined sense of pain and repug- 
nance that she foimd herself at the breakfast table 
next morning tite-k-tSte with George. She regretted 
that, after all, his mother had not accompanied him on 
this visit, as had been at first intended. And she ex- 
pressed this feeling. " Yes; it was very disappointing," 
George said ; " but my mother had been trying some new- 
hydropathic dodge — damp blankets, or wet sheets, or 
something, and gave herself a tremendous attack of 
rheumatism. But how is Ivy ? I am afraid she was 
desperately over-tired last night. I kept her out toa 
long, and let her talk too much. I have been reproach- 
ing myself for it." 

" It was only the thought of your going away that 
hurt her," said Mary, quietly. " It was a pity yoa 
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needed to tell her so suddenly, and to give her such a 
short time. Only a week, Qeorge ! " 

" It was to spare her a longer suspense. I considered 
it all over. I know her tender little heart so weU. I 
knew it would grieve her, and though she really wishes 
me to go, and sees that it is best for us both, you can 
understand that she must feel it at first." 

" Yes, I understand that ; but I see no necessity for 
such pain at alL Would it have been too great a sacri- 
fice, George, to have put off these musical studies until 
afterwards, when you could have been together? " 

'* But that would defeat my whole object. You see 
Ivy has you now to watch over her and pet her in every 
imaginable way, and I am, as it were, left out in the 
cold. I must do something to pass away the weary 
months till I may call her my own. I find myself firee 
for the first time. And afterwards I shall devote my- 
self entirely to her, to the exclusion of everything else, and 
I think, and so does my mother, that Ivy will really be 
stronger and betW without me for. a time. She is so 
easily excited. The old quiet life with you will quite 
restore her." 

" Perhaps so ; I will say no more. As you say, she 
has me, and I will do all I can for her. But do remem- 
ber always how much depends on you. She loves you so, 
and trusts you so entirely. You will always be tender to 
her, George?" 

" Of course I shalL What other object can I have in 
life ? I should be a wretch if it wei« otherwise." 

" Then I will try and be at rest about her. I have 
spoken for the last time, George. It rests with God and 
your own conscience now." 

" My dear sister, and my guardian angel, your good- 
ness makes me long to be better, to be worthier of that 
F 
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dear one. I will try to be. Your words will be a 
talisman to me wherever I go, and I will try to be and 
to do everything that you wish.** And Gteorge's eyes 
were full of tears that longed to flow. 

Alas ! for the men who have emotions instead of prin- 
ciple ; and alas ! for the women who love these men ! 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The day of GJeorge's departiure came quickly, as such 
dreaded days will come, while the longed-for hour of 
joy seems to hover aloof inconceivably long. Waiting 
hearts, sick with hope deferred, or trembling at the 
nearness of inevitable calamity, are alike the victims of 
this seemingly cruel anomaly. 

But when that day was over, and Mary saw her 
sister able to sleep again, after a week of ceaseless 
unrest, she felt thankful for the knowledge that at least 
no new pain could come just now to try the failing 
powers further. There was a sense of positive relief in 
that. Dr. Morrice had spent some time at the Grange 
on the evening of that day, and it was late when he 
came home. His sister was waiting for him, and 
observed that he looked tired and pale. There had 
been some anxious lines in the doctor's face of late, not 
imnoticed by the kind old sister, but she never asked 
many questions, and he seldom spoke of his professional 
experiences. But to-night he did speak. " I was up at 
the Grange, Rachel," he said. "It's all over. That 
yoimg fellow sails to-night for Calais." 

" I am glad the parting is over, John." 

" Yes ; I hope that poor girl will have some peace 
now. She may be better, perhaps, after the reaction is 
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over. But it is a kind of affection I don't understand, 
somehow." And he passed his hand wearily over his 
forehead and sighed. 

" No," he continued, " I don't see where the love is 
in a case like that. If I love anyone I don't want to 
grind the very life-blood out of their hearts by a slow 
process. If a man loves a woman he doesn't want to 
banish himself from her for no particular reason, unless 
as that cold-blooded abstraction, William Godwin, did \ 
to heighten his wife's appreciation of his society by a 
judicious separation. And then that is not love at all, 
but simply a refinement of brutal selfishness." 

" We wiU hope better things in this case, dear John," 
said Miss Rachel, softly. " See what Prissy left for 
you. She wanted to sit up for you, but it was too late," 
And Miss Rachel placed a cup beside the doctor with 
three white jonquils in water. " They are the first 
from her own garden. The dear child has been watch- 
ing them all the week for you." 

Dr. Morrice looked at the flowers, and said, " Little 
darling ! Is she asleep ?" 

" Yes ; but I told her you would go and kiss her if 
you were not too tired, and she was quite contented." 

The doctor rose quickly and left the room. Miss 
Rachel had the supper-tray brought into the library 
while he was upstairs, and turned his chair to the table, 
and put Priss/s flowers where he could see them. 
Then she sat down to her knitting. She had not seen 
her brother so disturbed for a long time. In truth, the 
doctor's heart was very sore that night, and he needed 
some comfort. He had it now as he bent over Prissy, 
and watched her soft, regular breathing, and the depth 
of her sweet, untroubled sleep. One dimpled arm 
caressed the imresponsive Philippa. He bent lower and 
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kissed the little hand, kneeling by the bed to do so. 
And then he gently laid his head for a moment on the 
pillow beside his child. He would not wake her. But 
he wanted to feel her very near him to-night. An old 
yearning had been awakened within him — a blank in 
his life oppressed him with added dreariness. The man 
was, after aU, alone ! But he rose from his knees with 
more of cheerfulness, and his face was less sad when he 
returned to his sister. 

" I will not sit up longer now, John, if you have all 
you Hke," said she. " I dare say it will rest you more 
to be quite alone." 

" No ; stay and talk to me, will you, Bachel ? I 
haven't frightened you away, have I ?" 

" Not at all ; but I fancied you might be very tired." 

And Miss Rachel sat down again and took up her 
work. 

After he was somewhat rested and refreshed, the 
doctor spoke. " I have something to tell you, Rachel," 
he began. " You know what my life has been and what 
my marriage was. You know I loved her dearly, and 
strove to make her happy." 

" Surely, John. I know you did." 

" And you know that I failed, Rachel, and saw her 
lose interest in life, and pine for what I could not give 
and did not know. You know that when I saw her 
laid under the snow the hardest part was, not that I had 
lost her, but the bitterness of having failed to make her 
hfe happy, even so that she could go on living at aU." 

" I know it all, my dearest brother. Is it well to call 
back those sad times % " 

" I want to remind you of it, Rachel, before I tell 
you that I love Mary Weatherly. Yes ; I have searched 
my heart long, and I do love her. I have told her so 
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only a week ago. I did not ask her to marry me ; she 
has no place for me in her heart, but I want you to 
know that I love her." 

A slight tremor passed over Miss Rachel's face before 
she said gently, " I love her, too, John; she would make 
you very happy." 

'^Ifs not a question of my happiness," he replied 
sadly. " I am happier, however, even in loving such a 
noble woman, so unselfish and pure, and true. I am 
the better for knowing her, else it is hopeless. I could 
not bear that she should not know I love her, but it 
ends there. She has other thoughts, and her heart is 
fas from me. I will never make that mistake again ; 
never marry a woman I can love so deeply imless I am 
sure that I can be all the world to her. Once is enough 
for such wretchednes& I will never spoil any woman's 
life, so help me God ! But I love her. There, Rachel, I 
have spoken. You know it all. I am very happy with 
you and the children, and you shall not find me an un- 
reasonable fooL" 

" But it would make me much happier, John, if your 
life were more complete. Ah ! there is too little hap- 
piness in the world. It seems a pity," and she sighed. 

" The world is full of pities, dear," said the doctor, 
and sighed too. He leaned back in his chair, evidently 
disinclined for further conversation. His sister, who 
seldom made any outward demonstration of affection to 
him, came nearer, bent her white head over his dark one, 
and kissed it tenderly. 

" God bless you, Rachel," he said ; "you are a good 
woman," and she left him. 

Some stupid people think it unwise to speak of trouble, 
even to one's nearest and best of natural consolers. 
Trouble, they say, increases by being talked over. This 
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m&j be true of morbid and unsound griefe, cankers, as 
it were, in the heart. There are undoubtedly such, 
which it behoves the sufferer to hide, as one would hide 
a malignant sore from all but the physician's eye. But 
the real, healthy troubles of the honest sound heart may 
be safely and most wisely confided to one who can love 
and imderstand, and see the wound, and pour in oil and 
wine; and who shall say the pain is not lessened ? 

Dr. Morrioe felt happier after this confidence. He sat 
long in his study, opened the window, and let the soft 
night air come in. It was dark and still, only from time 
to time a little whisper crept through the leaves in the 
garden. By-and-by the doctor rose, opened an escritoir 
which stood in the comer of the room, and took out 
a packet of old letters, tied with a black riband. They 
were his wife's letters, written in the first year of her 
marriage — ^not to him ; to her mother. At that time Dr. 
Morrice had held an appointment in the Edinbuirgh In- 
firmary, and his home was in that city. Spending a 
summer hohday in South Devon with an old college 
friend who had a practice there, he had made the ac- 
quaintance of Evelyn Follett, the daughter of a retired 
army s\u:geon. Her mother was a West Indian lady, of 
French extraction, but had lived aU her married life in 
England, and brought up a large family. There were 
five handsome daughters, wholly unprovided for, and 
Evelyn was the third in age, and the most beautiful of 
them all. But she had been very unfortunate. Young 
and impetuous, she had given her afiections to a 
young officer, who was staying some months in the 
neighbourhood, and who loved her very deeply in re- 
turn. But his position rendered the idea of a marriage 
with him out of the question, from her parents' point 
of view, and the young people were hastily separated ; 
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too late, however, for the girl's happiness. Meeting 
this beautiful, unhappy creature several times at his 
friend's house, where the wife was very fond of her. Dr. 
Morrice fell in love with her. Evelyn's mother thought 
it quite the best thing that her child should be removed 
from the associations which had become painful Dr. 
Morrice was a man of excellent character and abilities, 
with a good appointment, and a prospect of doing well 
in life, so the girl was hmried into the marriage, ©nly a 
few months after her lover had been dismissed ; and Dr. 
Morrice, in his joy and his love, was ignorant of the 
circumstances which were to destroy his after hap- 
piness. Lovers are so blind. Evelyn herself, scarcely 
eighteen years of age, yielded to her mother's wish and 
views, and did not realise what she had done until after- 
wards. So it was considered a very good match. But 
the young wife did not live quite three years, and yet it 
seemed as if she had lived too long, so much wretched- 
ness had been compressed into that time. After her 
death her mother had sent Dr. Morrice these letters, 
written, as I have said, soon after the marriage, while 
the young couple were living in Edinburgh. It would 
be hard to say why the letters were sent, unless to cause 
yet more pain to the heavily-stricken man. They did 
that. And now, after the years that had passed, he 
could not look at them without a sharp pang at his 
heart In one letter were these words : "I look on these 
dark, frowning houses, and feel the cold, bleak wind as 
it howls along the streets. It all seems like a dijQTerent 
world. I often wondered how you could ever have left 
your beautiful Antigua to come and live in England. 
But now I wonder that it did not break your heart. 
You certainly have learned to ' sing the Lord's song in a 
strange land,' but I never shall ! " 
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Poor, forlorn young creature ! The doctor folded the 
letters together, replacing the riband. He remained in 
deep thought^ recalling some incidents connected with 
that sad time. 

He remembered how, as she lay unconscious, when 
the end was not &r off, she had whispered to herself 
again and again a name, strange to his ears. Yes, she 
was far from her then husband ; she was with the dear 
companion of those past days. So she passed away 
with that other name on her lip& These were terrible 
recollections ! How true it is that, unless certain 
troubles were resolutely kept at bay, some people could 
not live either usefully or at peace ! 

It was after all this happened that Miss Rachel 
came to live with her brother, leaving a tiny home of 
her own, where she lived alone, and did good all around 
her, and devoting herself to him and his motherless 
children. Her mission had been a labour of love, per- 
formed with her whole heart, but she knew perfectly 
well that her brother^s life was a broken and lonely one^ 
and she would fain have seen it otherwise. She had 
been thankful when circumstances permitted the change 
to Dutton Begny. The years spent there had been 
tranquilly and usefully spent, away from associations 
which were too bitter to be borne. 

All these thoughts came into the doctor's mind while 
he sat there with the letters in his hand. He was not 
morbid, or given to imhappy thoughts, but times come 
when a man, and a woman too, must take a retrospect ; 
and his was a very sad one. It all brought him back to 
the one determination never to seek to bind any 
woman's lot to his own without the certain knowledge 
that she loved him truly, and none other. 

He put away the letters, tinned the key in the escri- 
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toir with a firm hand, and locked up his sad thoughts 
with a manly courage, not bom of indifference. 

Next morning saw him again in his home life and 
his work, kindly, active, and interested as ever. 

The passionate story was left in silence again, and 
all went on in the accustomed routine. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The relief which was expected to follow Qeorge^s de- 
parture failed to realise Mary's expectations. She soon 
found that the separation was a more cruel trial to 
Ivy than any inconsistencies of her lover when present. 
It could no longer be doubted that the engagement had 
never offered any real chance of happiness, but it was 
•one of those cases in which the victim, 

So deeply has the anrow gone. 

Would quickly perish if it were withdrawn. 

Mary felt with consternation that no remedy was any 
longer in her power whereby to still the continual fever 
of suspense and longing against which Ivy now had to 
struggle, for George's letters all through that summer 
had been unsatisfactory and irregular. At first they 
aeemed to give Ivy much joy and contentment, and were 
read and re-read with delight. But as time went on 
they became less frequent, and perhaps not so loving as 
before, for Ivy's increasingly wan and fragile looks told 
■a tale of undoubted suffering. The girl began to mani- 
fest a reserve which had hitherto seemed foreign to her 
nature, and received all Mary's fond ministrations with 
A silent and passive acquiescence which told of extreme 
•depression. As the intervals between George's letters 
became longer and more uncertain, she visibly declined. 
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To see this, and to know herself unable to alter it, gave 
Mary the most acute distress ; but there was nothing to 
be done. Dr. Morrice saw Ivy sometimes, and waa un- 
wearied in his kindness. His visits cheered her for the 
time, and she always had a smile for him. Kind Miss 
Bachel came, too, in the cool of the summer evenings, 
and sat with the sisters. Aunt Kendall wrote the most 
affectionate letters to both sisters, always mentioning 
what charming letters she was having from her dear 
George, how hard he was working, and how bravely he 
bore the enforced separation from his beloved. Mary's 
heart shut up at these commimications, and her replies 
were infrequent and cold. 

It was early in September when one day Ivy ex- 
pressed a wish to see her Uncle Kendall. Mary wrote 
to him at once, and he answered the note in person 
next day. 

He had not seen Ivy for some little time, and was 
shocked at the alteration in her looks. After a long 
conversation alone with her, he went down, late as it 
was, to Dr. Morrice, and was fortunate in finding him. 
at leisure. The two were almost strangers to each other, 
though their joint guardianship of Ivy had necessarily 
brought them together several times on matters of 
business. 

" I came over to see my niece this evening," said 
Mr. Kendall, " and I have had a long talk with her, the 
result of which brings me here; but tell me, first, Dr. 
Morrice, what you think of her state of health. She 
seems to me feeble of late." 

" Yes," said the doctor, " it is unfortunately so; and 
I am myself very anxious about her." 

" Do your fears point to any special definite cause 
for alarm, or only generally to her being likely to be 
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always a delicate girl ? Her mother, my wife's sister, 
was always a frail creature." 

" I trust it may prove only a constitutional delicacy, 
which she may in part outgrow, but she has suffered for 
some time now from an affection, which sometimes 
develops critical conditions of the heart, and I do not 
see favourable indications at present, I regret to say." 

Mr. KendaU was a kind-hearted man, and waa fond 
of Ivy, who had endeared herself to him in many ways 
in. the times that were past He was really concerned 
at these words of the doctor's. 

" Poor girl," he said, "what can be done for her 1" 

^ I am doing all I can, and she has a watchful and 
admirable nurse in her sister. If no sudden or unfore- 
seen cause increase the present mischief, I quite hope 
that in time we may see her stronger, though perhaps 
not robust" 

" You are aware that she becomes of age in May ?" 

" I remember that she does so.'' 

"And that the marriage will probably take place 
very shortly afterwards. My son wishes there should 
be no delay." " So I conclude." 

"Well, as you say, we must trust that she will be in 
very different health before that time comes. You 
agreed with me on a former occasion that it was best to 
defer the marriage imtil that date. It would be well 
that she should execute a will, and settle about the 
property before she marries — better on all accounts." 

"Undoubtedly, and it was her father's wish that 
such should be the case. Besides, it is now imperative, 
firom other reasons, that the marriage should not be 
hastened. Any agitation or sudden change at present 
might bring on very serious consequences. Under all 
the circumstances it might have been better had no 
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engagement taken place until nearer the time of its 
probable fulfilment. But we have not that question 
before us now." 

"Precisely, the present object is to favour such 
arrangements as will contribute to my niece's tran- 
quillity. I have been a good deal surprised by her 
conversation with me. She wished to discuss with me 
the terms and provisions of the will which she is to 
make on attaining her majority. Now you are aware 
of her strong attachment to her sister, and that my 
elder niece has no expectations, beyond the hundred a 
year, with the payment of which my son is charged 
imder Mr. Weatheriys wilL" 

" I am aware, of course, that such was the arrange- 
ment." 

" Now Ivy very naturally, and I think very rightly 
too, wishes to settle the life interest of £5,000 upon hear 
sister. She is very anxious to know whether she can 
do this, and I cannot myself see any reason why she 
should not. The power will- be in her own hands then, 
and I am sure she will only wish what is right and 
reasonable." 

" Does Miss Weatherly know of her sister's wish ? " 

" I am sure she does not, or she would most probably 
oppose it. She is a very independent character, very 
much so indeed. I thought it well to mention the matter 
to you before telling my niece definitely what I think, 
and I am glad you think the idea a reasonable one." 

" Pardon me ; but does Mr, GJeorge Kendall know of 
your niece's wish in this matter ? " 

" Not as yet. She will tell him herself, and his wish 
will be the same as hers. Indeed she would not neces- 
sarily consult him, but he would warmly approve, for 
he has the highest opinion of his cousin." 
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'* Then the matter will probably arrange itself easily," 
said Dr. Morrice, rising, and the interview soon ended. 
Next morning before leaving Mr. Kendall had a second 
interview with Ivy, and bade her an affectionate farewelL 
^ And let me find some roses in those cheeks of yours 
next time I come over, my dear," he said, as he kissed 
her pale cheek ; and Ivy promised, with a smile, that it 
should be so. A few days later she wrote a long letter 
to Qeorge, and seemed anxious as the day drew near 
when she might expect an answer to it. Qeorge was in 
Leipsic now, a student at the Conservatoire, and was to 
remain until Christmas, when it was expected he would 
retiun for a short time. " He could not," his mother 
said, "spend that dear, hallowed season in a foreign 
land." Meantime three long months had to be lived 
through. It was on the 21st September that Ivy ex- 
pected the answer to her important letter. The day was 
remarkably still, with that autimm stillness which some 
invalids find hard to bear. Joyce brought in some late- 
blooming roses to her nursling, and said as she gave 
them, " I would like to see some of them in your face, 
Miss Ivy, dear ; and we shall see them before long, 
before these come out again, any way, for spring will 
soon be here." 

Ivy took the roses, and smiled at the faithful old 
Mend. But Joyce left the room with the tears in her 
eyes. 

Mary had gone to see Miss Morrice that morning. 
She sometimes left Ivy for an hour, that the girl might 
not feel she was too closely watched. There was rather 
a hunted expression in her eyes of late, which Mary 
could not bear to see. 

Miss Morrice was in the grey parlom*, with a large 
tray of dried rose-leaves before her, which were to be 
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put in white muslin and laid among the linen. Prissy 
sat at her aimt's feet, making some wonderful head- 
gear for Philippa. She looked up at Mary with her 
bright, imconscious eyes. " You may put away your 
sewing, Prissy, and go to Stan in the garden for awhile," 
said Miss Morrice, and the little girl rose obediently, 
and depositing her doll on Mary's knee, said, "May I 
leave PhiUppa with you. Miss Mary, until I come back?" 
and she looked at Mary with that perfect trust which is 
so touching in children. Mary drew the child to her 
and kissed her many times. When they were alone 
Mary said to Miss Morrice, "I am so troubled about 
Ivy. It seems to me that something weighs on her 
heart even more than the separation from George. She 
does not speak of anything, she is so silent. She used 
to tell me all her troubles since she was a little child. 
It puts her so far from me now. I want to help her. 
What can I do?" 

" I know how hard it is to see those we love in suffer- 
ing, and not to be able to help them," said the elder 
lady; "but trouble is often a very lonely thing. You 
can only go on loving and tending her, and trust to the 
Lord for the rest. She is His child, you know, dear ; 
and He knows it all, and' will care for her." 

" But she has had so much imhappiness ! She would 
have been so easily made happy, but it all seems to 
have turned to disappointment, and I do not think she 
can bear much more. Oh ! Miss Morrice, when I look 
at her sometimes, the sense of my own helplessness 
crushes me. All I can do does not make it easier for 
her now." 

" This hard time will pass away, and she will meet 
the one she loves again," said Miss Kachel softly. "You 
do not know how that joy will restore her," 
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" But Mary turned away her face from Miss Eachel, 
and said in tones of pain, " I am afraid not. He does 
not make her happy. And that is the real trouble." 
" But she loves him ?" asked Miss Rachel. 
" Oh, yes, deeply, and with her whole nature. That 
is how it is he has such power to make her suffer. 
It aU seems to have been pain and imrest from the 
beginning." 

" You do not think it possible she would consent to 
break off the engagement?" 

" That would kill her at once," Mary said hurriedly. 
" Then you can only pray for her and comfort her, 
and be patient. Some help will come. Believe it, my 
dear ! I have known it happen so in my life. When 
one feels shut up and hemmed in on every side a way 
will open up among the hills. You do not know how 
near that help may be. Only go on trusting." 

" You do comfort me so, dear Miss Morrice," Mary 
said, and smiled again. "I will try and have more 
faith. It always seems so peaceful and good where you 
are! I will go back now, and be braver. You have 
cheered me, and helped me ! " 

On her return to the Grange^ Mary found her sister 
at the piano. She was surprised, for it was long since 
Ivy had touched it. 

"Now I like to see that!" Mary said cheerfully; 
"but why did my little sister play when I was not there 
to listen?" 

" I was playing that nocturne of Chopin. You re- 
member he played it on my birthday. It seems so long 
ago now. Another time I will play it for you. I am tired 
now." And she lay down on the couch, evidently ex- 
hausted with the effort she had made. By-and-by she 
said, " I thought I understood that music then, but now 
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it seems to say so much more ! And those three 
beautiful chords at the end, Mary ! They are like those 
words in the song, ' Like peace overcoming strife ! ' I do 
not wonder that he loves music so. It does mean so 
much." 

Mary only pressed the hand she held, for answer. 

Ivy went on. " To-morrow, Mary, darhng, I mean to 
begin to be quite well and happy again. I have given 
you so much anxiety of late. Good, faithful Mary ! I 
do really feel better to-night than I have done for a long 
time ; only I must be very quiet. I know that ! You 
shall not be anxious and troubled about me any more !'' 
And she laid her cheek on Mary's arm in the old childish 
way. " I will begin by having a good long nighf s sleep, 
Mary, dear ; that will make me strong. I will only wait 
up for the evening post, just to have George's letter. 
Then when I have read it, I will not talk any more, that 
I may be able to sleep." 

"Now what a wise girl you are going to be all at 
once," Mary said tenderly ; " I shall have to give up all 
my lecturing, I think, after this.** 

" You know, Mary, how Dr. Morrice always tells me 
not to talk at night ; he knows I cannot sleep afterwards. 
He always knows what will hurt me. What a good 
man he is ! I have begun really to love him I It will 
please him, too, if I take care of myself." 

" Then you shall begin by not talking any more to- 
night, my dear one. I will just bring yo\ir letter to 
yoTir room when it comes, and give you one kiss, and 
no more till morning." 

So when the post came, bringing the Leipsic letter, 
Mary did as she had said, and soon afterwards went to 
rest also. 

Mary was to sleep in the little dressing room that 
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ni^ht. She did not disturb Ivy again, having satisfied 
herself that all was quiet in her room. About midnight 
the wind rose and blew heavily. Mary, who was awake, 
feared lest it should rouse Ivy from the muchrneeded 
rest, and she listened anxiously, but all was stilL So, 
with her own mind more at ease than it had been for 
some time, Mary at length fell asleep herself. In the 
morning the wind had subsided ; the white mist veiled 
the town and the valley; a great freshness and stillness 
was over everything, and there was a stillness in that 
household that would never be broken any more. 

Ivy lay so long without waking that at last Mary 
went to the bedside to see that all was well, and it was 
not until she had touched the hand on which the quiet 
cheek was resting that the possibility of the truth 
dawned upon her, and with one cry she fell fainting 
beside her sister. 



CHAPTER X. 

Yes \ the new beginning was in the new life. The 
long, long sleep was "but as a dream when one 
awaketh." The fluttering heart was still. 

" It must Jiave been very peaceful, without pain or 
struggle," the doctor said, as he stood with Mary, 
looking at the sweet, girlish face, so fair and placid in 
these first hours. All trace of suffering was gone, and 
there was a tender smile upon the lips. It was impos- 
sible for Maiy to realise that it was Ivy who lay there 
on the white bed, with that angelic smile of peace. 
Again and again she must look at the quiet face and 
closed eyes, and assiure herself that it was indeed the 
sister of her love. 
G 
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Joyce brought the autumn roses, and weeping bitterly 
laid them in the cold hand, calling upon her child and 
her darling to come back. But Mary thought even in 
the newness of this sudden desolation that she could 
never wish the dear one back again to suffer. 

The leaden-footed hours crept by. Aunt Kendall 
came on receipt of the news, and shed many tears, which 
effectually enabled Mary to preserve her own com- 
posure. "Poor George!" she said between her sobs. 
" My poor boy ! How will he bear it 1 His father tele- 
graphed to him at once. It will break his heart ! " 

Mary listened with dry eyes, longing for the visit, 
which she could not but feel as an intrusion, to be over, 
that she might be alone with her dead ! 

The mention of George sent the wild blood rushing 
to her heart. No one knew — no one ever should know — 
of the letter he had written, the letter received that 
fatal night, when, alone and undefended, the gentle girl 
had met her deathblow. No eyes but those closed ones 
and Mary's own had seen the letter, which Mary had 
foimd folded between the leaves of a little book of 
devotion which Ivy habitually used. 

She had prayed, then, after reading her sentence. 

The book opened at these words : — 

" O Thou who wast forgotten as a dead man, out of 
mind, show forth thy loving kindness to all such as feel 
themselves neglected, or little loved, or forgotten ! Be 
Thou their beloved companion, and let communion with 
Thee be to them more dear than tenderest earthly 
intercourse." 

With a sickening sense of pain Mary ttimed to the 
letter. It waa gay, cheerful, heartless 1 He spoke of 
operas and concerts, and said he had decided to spend 
Christmas in Paris, where he had some pleasant ac- 
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quaintances. He said it was probable he might meet 
his old friends Mr. and Mrs. Laurance there, who were 
anxious he should join them for a short time. 

And the last words in the letter were these : — 

"As to your ideas for the future, much as I should 
wish to sympathise in all yoiu: plans, I wish just to 
suggest that it would be more practical if you would 
turn your energies in a different direction. What you 
have to think of seems to me plainly to be the restora- 
tion of your own health, which does not, from your own 
account, seem to improve. Believe me, my dear girl, 
and I have seen something of life, it would be useless 
to form any schemes of domestic happiness without 
healthy which is an absolute necessity if there is to be 
any prospect of happiness in married life." 

Here, then, was the sharp arrow, which, coming from 
the beloved hand, had struck her even unto death! 

It was well that the end had come, Mary thought, 
in exceeding bitterness of i^irit, as she carefully 
removed from the chamber of death everything that 
was associated with George. She felt that it befitted 
the solemn peacefulness of Ivy's rest so to banish 
all token of him who had betrayed that trusting love. 
It seemed as if anything of his must yet have power 
to wound yonder silent heart All must be peace 
now! 

The last day came, and Dr. Morrice and Mr. Kendall 
were present when all that was mortal of Ivy Weatherly 
was laid beside her father in the quiet churchyard of 
Dutton Kegny. Gteorge had neither come nor written, 
and no conjecture could be formed that would explain 
the mystery attaching to such conduct. 

That evening, as Mary sat alone and crushed. Miss 
Morrice came to her, and stayed with her through 
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that first night of real loneliness. She came as an 
angel might have come, and the lonely girl clung to 
her with aU her stricken heart To whom, indeed, 
could she now turn, even to tell of the great empti- 
ness and pain, the yearning, the inexpressible sadness 
left by the sudden wrenching away of what was so 
dear? 

Morning brought what Mary had dreaded — ^letters 
from George. His grief was excessive. He had run over 
to Paris a fewdays before, and had not returned when hi& 
f&ther's telegram arrived, and had unfortunately left no 
address, meaning to return in a day or two. When he 
did so, the telegram awaited him. He was heartbroken. 

" My first feeling," he wrote, " was the longing to set 
off for home without delay, but knowing that I must 
now be too late even to look once more on the face of 
o\ir darling, I had determined to wait a day or two, 
until I am calmer, and able to be some support and 
comfort to you. I know that this blow, which crushes 
my hopes, falls no less heavily upon you, and I take 
some sad consolation in the thought that the love of the 
dear lost one must ever be a bond between us." 

Mary flung the letter from her with imcontrollable 
bitterness, and then took it up, and locked it carefully 
away with that other letter, that she might keep the 
agony and shame of his unworthiness to herself. 

With a violent effort she then turned her thoughts 
into another channel — ^back to that pure and peaceful 
image, which had been her last look of Ivy. She felt 
that her sister was once more all her own, never more to 
be touched by the blight of neglect or indifference. "It 
gives her all back to me," she said to herself; and that 
thought calmed the tumult of her heart. 

She remembered that night when in her own trouble 
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she had prayed, "Not me, Lord — herP^ That prayer 
had been granted, not as she had meant it, but divinely. 
" It was well with the child.*' 

A week or two had passed away. Mary Weatherly 
had considered her position, and her ^ture. The 
Orange was no longer her home, nor had she any other 
source of income than the sum which came to her 
through the provision in her father's will, and which 
she received through her Uncle KendaJL She determined 
to become a probationer in an hospital, to go up to 
London and qualify herself for a trained nurse. She 
had not as yet told her relations of her determination. 
One morning early in October she stood at her window, 
and saw a yoimg man in deep mourning coming up to 
the house. For a moment a darkness came before her 
eyes, and she sat down pale as death; but she was 
quite herself when, a few minutes later, Joyce came 
into the room very tearful, and said, "Please, Miss 
Mary, it's Mr. George !" "Will you give him this?" 
Mary said, and she took a sheet of paper, and wrote a 
few words in pencil and folded it. Very soon after- 
wards George Kendall was on his way back to Cardale. 
He had left his card with the deep black edge and 
sympathy, and spoken very kindly to Joyca 

But Mary sat in her room, with closed door, shaken 
once more to the depths of her nature by the wrench 
with which she had torn herself finally from the man in 
whom her belief was utterly ruined. 

This was what she had written : "Mr. George Kendall 
will perfectly understand why Mary Weatherly declines 
to see him." 

But on his return home he merely said to his mother, 
"No^ I didn't see her, poor dear girl. It would have 
been too much for her so soon. But I am glad I went." 
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"And what are you thinkiiig of doing, dearest 
George?'' said his mother plaintively. 

" Oh ! I shall go back to Leipsic, I suppose. One 
must do something ! I think I shall go to Berlin, by- 
and-by, and get some lessons from Blilow. It doesn't 
matter much what I do! The question is, whafs to 
become of her?" 

" Do you mean Mary ?" 

" Of course I do ! Won't you offer her a home now? 
You cannot expect her to come and ask you to take 
her in!" 

" Certainly not. Your father said at once to her, 
*Now you will come and make your home with us.' 
That was the day of the funeral, you know; but she 
said she could not do that, and nothing more was said 
at the time." 

"The deuce she did !" said G^eorge, with great 
animation. " But you must ask her yourself, mother I 
You must persuade her ! It would be a grand thing 
for you and my father to have her ; it's what you have 
always wanted, and it must be done !" 

" If she will only come, I am sure I shall be de- 
lighted ; but your father seemed to think there was no 
chance of it." 

" But how is she to live, then % Gk)od heavens ! you 
don't want her to go out as a governess, I suppose? 
The girl must have a home, and under the dream- 
stances it wiU look very bad if that home is not with 
you," and Gteorge strode angrily up and down the rocmi. 

"Look here," he said at last, "you sit down and 
write to her. I will tell you what to say. I under- 
stand her ! " and Mrs. Kendall obediently wrote as he 
dictated ; he had, indeed, a fatal fluency with the pen. 

But this letter, couched in the most affecticHiate 
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and delicate terms, received a decided answer in the 
negative. 

" I thank you and my uncle most sincerely for your 
kindness," Mary wrote ; " but I desire to be perfectly 
independ^it, and I am now free to follow a calling for 
which I believe myself to be in some measure fitted. I 
intend to become a trained nurse." She did not mention 
Qeorge, or his visit; while he, on his part, had judged 
it best not to attempt to see her again at present. 
Though he entirely misunderstood the motives of her 
late conduct, it had the effect of sending him back 
promptly to his studies on the Continent. 

In a few weeks Mary was ready to leave the Orange 
and go up to London. Her plans were now fixed. Dr. 
Morrice had been able to help her very materially, as 
an old friend of his own held an important post in one 
of the London hospitals. There was a fine supply of 
gossip now for the ladies of Button. Mrs. Laurance 
had a great deal to say on the subject, and called upon 
Mary on the very eve of her departure. The Grange 
was to pass into the occupation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendall just as it was, so Mary had not very much to 
do. She received Mrs. Laiffance when that lady paid 
her visit of condolence. 

" Such a shocking aflBsdr, dear Miss Weatherly, every- 
one has felt so much for you," said Mrs. Laurance, 
while Mary sat grave and composed before her. 

" It was so very sudden," the lady continued, " for 
he was with us on the Thursday — ^the very day, indeed, 
that sad event took place. 

" Indeed," said Mary, " I was not aware." 

"Oh yes! we were in Paris, and my niece. Miss 
Pennefeather, you know, and we had arranged some 
pleasant meetings. We had not intended to be in 
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Paris until December, but Mr. Laurance was ailing, and 
I thought it Would shake him up and do him good ! It 
was so cheering to see a friend's face in a strange land, 
and Mr. Kendall was in such spirits, poor young man. 
Of course he knew nothing about it then 1" Mary 
wondered when this would come to an end, and began 
to feel she must go out into the open air to Inreathe ; 
but Mrs. Laurance had not done. 

" When we heard what had happened I really felt 
glad, as things turned out, that he had had some 
cheerful days beforehand, for he must have needed it 
alL Poor fellow! he was always a great favourite of 
mine. As innocent as a child, and as playful as a 
kitten." 

Mary could not find words to answer these remarks, 
and Mrs. Laurance continued, after a pause : 

" It was an awfiil blow for him ; but one consolation 
is, nothing could possibly have prevented it!" 

" No, indeed," Mary said. 

" Now, my dear Miss Weatherly, I will not stay ; 
you look quite pale. I am s\ire your head aches. You 
have my sincerest sympathy, and Mr. Laiurance and 
Sophy begged I would give a kind message from them," 
and having laid some cards on the table, she at last 
gracefully took her leave. That evening Mary went 
down to see Dr. and Miss Morrice for the last time. 
She dreaded the parting with these dear friends. After 
sitting a little with them, Mary went to the niuBery, 
where she foimd Prissy in her white nightdress, knee- 
ing by the bed with her shining head bent down, saying 
her prayers. Two pretty arched feet peeped from under 
the white folds. In a moment Prissy was in Mary's 
arms, and Mary took off her heavy black bonnet and 
mantle, and lay down by her little friend. 
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Prissy stroked Mary's cheek, and said coaxingly, 
"Now tell me something nice !" 

" Let me see, what can I tell you ? Do you know 
that Joyce, kind old Joyce, is coming to live here ?" 

" Not your Joyce, Miss Mary ! " 

" Yes, my Joyce, Prissy ! I am going away ; your 
papa and aimty have asked Joyce to come and help to 
take care of you all. She nursed me when I was a little 
girl. Prissy I " 

" That will be lovely ! But you won't go away. Miss 
Mary, only for a very tiny time ?" 

" Only for a tiny time," Mary said reassiuingly, " I 
fihall come back and see you some day, for I love you 
very much ; and I have no one at home to love now, 
you know. Prissy !" 

Prissy^s hand still softly stroked Mary's cheek; it was 
a pretty caressing way the child had from her babyhood. 
By-and-by, she said, " Your sister is gone to heaven, is 
she not, Miss Mary ?" 

"Yes, darling!" 

There was a pause. Then the little girl hid her face 
in Mary's neck, and said, " Dear Miss Mary." 

Prissy was a great consoler. 

The doctor was alone when Mary returned to the 
study. She sat down in what was called ^^ the patient's 
chair," which directly faced the light from the large 
window. The doctor's own chair stood opposite. Mary 
understood the arrangement perfectly. Many a keen 
look had passed from that post of observation, she 
knew. The chair had been the subject of a little joke 
on more than one occasion. The light was still strong 
enough to show him Mary's face, with its sweet, grave 
expression, as she sat there now. 

She smiled as she said, " You see I am not afraid !" 
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** You have no reason to be," he replied. " But, Miss 
Weatherly," and his tone waa very earnest, " before you 
leave I want to remind you of what I once told you. I 
want to tell you once more " 

But Mary interrupted him quickly. "No! no!" she 
said, greatly moved ; "not now, Dr. Morrice ! I cannot 
bear it Let me go away and work, and begin to live 
again ! I can never forget aU that you have been to me 
and to her. From my heart I am grateful. I shall 
never forget." 

" I will be content with these words, then, Mary!** 
he said ; " I too will never forget !" and the two looked 
into each other's eyes a moment with hand clasped in 
hand. 

They had never been so near in the spirit as then. 

The parting was, nevertheless, a very painful one. 

Mary kissed the two sleeping children once more, 
and whispered to Miss Rachel, " You know that what 
I am doing is right ! You understand ! You will 
always love me," and Miss Rachel took Mary to her 
heart and blessed her. 



CHAPTER XI. 

It was not long before the steady routine and occu- 
pations of her new life banished the less tolerable 
portion of Mary Weatherl/s necessarily sad thoughts. 
She had been exonerated from the mere drudgery of 
the probationer's first year, and doctors and nurses, 
finding how entirely she could be rehed upon, and how 
rare was her talent for nursing, soon were glad to tax 
her powers to the utmost. 

But it was a blank, dreary life ia some aspects, and 
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there were times when a longing sadness came over her, 
and her heart sought in vain to penetrate the veil which 
hid her sister from her sight. 

But these thoughts were only indulged at rare 
intervals. Clear-headed, resolute, and practical, she 
silenoed that outcry of the heart by a noble and un- 
wearied usefiilnesa Christmas came, with its family 
reunions and endless festivities. But that season is 
sometimes hard to get through. It is all very well for 
the little children, and a blessed thing for those who 
have the little children for whom to make joyful sur- 
prises and innocent delights. 

But it is a sad time too ! 

There are empty places in so many loving groups. 

A merry sound of little tongues in the nursery ; but 
where is that little one of all, who would just have been 
able to lisp your name by Christmas-day ? 

Staid elders sitting round the blazing hearth ; but 
where is that honoured silver head and gracious presence 
of the one to whom we all turned for counsel and love? 

And, infinitely sadder than these, where is that 
friend you trusted so closely and loved so well — ^he who 
was wont to spend all times of rejoicing with you, 
without whose smile and kindly word you never felt it 
was quite holiday time ? It is not death that parts him 
from you now. No ; it will not bear thinking of. 

The strongest motive that drew Mary's thoughts to 
Dutton was the thought of the Morrice family. Other 
things were all too much changed. 

Mr. Kendall had retired from the active management 
of the bank in Cardale, and he and his wife lived at the 
Grange in grand and stately fashion. George was to 
spend a week or two with them at Christmas, and Mary 
received pressing invitations from her aunt and imcle to 
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join the family group. But nothing shook her resolu- 
tion to remain where she wa& 

'' People are sick and suffering here all the same at 
the festive season " she wrote, " and I am needed." 

But she felt differently about the Morrioes. There 
were rather anxious accounts of Miss Eachel. Dr. 
Morrice had written early in December, and spoke of 
his sister^s eyesight being seriously affected. "You 
could hardly fancy those blue eyes of Eachel's being 
dim," he wrote, "but I fear there may be worse in 
store. Tou will know how she bears it, and we must 
all try and take pattern from her." 

There were a few lines from Prissy, written in large, 
straggling characters. Mary found time to manufacture 
some small garments for Philippa, which she sent for 
Christmas-day. That day came, and Mary received a 
card from Greorge. She recognised the handwriting on 
the envelope, and nervously tore it open. On a slip 
of paper enclosed with the card was written " In 
Memoriam," and the date of Ivy's death; and the verses 
on the card were prefaced by the text, " He giveth his 
beloved sleep." 

It was too much. Mary tore the whole into frag- 
ments and hurried back to her ward, longing intensely 
for something real, which was always to be found there, 
sad as it might be, and terrible. 

Months passed by. Spring and summer were over, 
a,nd still Mary remained at her post. It was in Sep- 
tember that she had a letter from her Aunt Kendall 
which changed all her plans. Mrs. Kendall wrote, 
"Your uncle was with Dr. Morrice last night. They 
fieem in a bad way there. Miss Rachel nearly blind, and 
breaking up altogether. The little girl, too, seems ailing 
from what your uncle said. Joyce must be invaluable" 
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This went to Mar/s heart Was there no one nearer 
than Joyce to minister to them ? Why had not Dr. 
Morrioe written to her ? And yet her heart told her 
why he had not done so. Her heart was deeply stirred. 
Tender thoughts and memories came thronging back. 
She must go now ; nothing would keep her, and she 
made arrangements with what haste was possible, and 
started for Dutton Regny. 

It was a dull evening in October when she found 
herself driving up to her old home over the fallen yellow 
leaves. All looked inexpressibly dreary. "Old foot- 
steps trod the upper floors, old feuies glimmered from 
the doors, old voices called her from without." 

Her aimt met her with effusion, stately in her hand- 
some black draperies. Mary turned gladly to her imcle, 
who was less demonstrative. " Heartily glad to see you, 
my dear,'' he said, as he kissed her. Mary found her 
own old room ready for her, almost imchanged She 
quickly removed the signs of travel, dressed, and went 
down to the drawing-room. 

Some one rose to meet her as she entered. A mist 
rose before her eyes for a moment. It was Qeorge 
KendalL He just pressed her hand without speaking, 
and dinner was announced immediately afterwards. 
These four sat down once more round the same board, 
but Mary felt she no longer belonged to them. Time 
and change had placed a gulph between them which 
nearness and intercourse only revealed in all its startling 
proportions. Finding herself later in the evening alone 
in the drawing-room with Greorge, she did not attempt 
to avoid the impending interview. 

They sat in that room where not two years before he 
had said to her, " You must tell me what to do with 
life." He stood where he had stood then when she had 
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looked on him with that full heart-trust shining from 
her eyes. 

" Tell me about yourself, Mary," he said now in hia 
gentlest tones. " I did not like to ask in the other 
room," and he looked at her with the old look of tender 
concern. 

" Oh ! I am quite well, thanks ; a little tired with 
my journey," and Mary wished she could banish the 
coldness from her voice and manner. He did not seem 
to notice it. 

" I need not say how constantly you have been in all 
my thoughts and in all my prayers," he added in a 
lower tone. 

'' Indeed ! " and she looked full at him. 

" Yes ; the thought of seeing you again has sup- 
ported me through everything. We have imderstood 
each other perfectly without words." 

''I certainly have \mderstood a great deal," said 
Mary in a tone that might have told him alL 

" No one but yom^elf in all the world knows what 
my life has been — my aspirations and mistakes — ^howthe 
loss of our poor darling has sanctified my life, and how 
it is that you and I are what we are to each other. I do 
not forget that past, Mary, and I know that you cannot" 

" I have forgotten nothing," Mary said, rising. She 
could not remain seated any longer in his presence. 
" But there seems to be some strange misunderstand- 
ing in your mind about me, George Kendall." 

He had risen, too, and stood opposite to her. 

" I have not, at least, misunderstood my own heart," 
he said, "nor yours, Mary, nor all that you have 
always been to us ; and I only ask time now to show 
you how I have valued it all, and to devote my life to 
proving myself worthy of you." 
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"You really mean this?" Mary said, roused to the 
utmost. *' Then I must speak plainly and end this mis- 
take. You are so far right in what you assume. I did 
care for you once. Yes, I loved you as I believed in 
you. Then you were engaged to her who is gone. You 
know how you showed your nature to me at that time, 
and what I bore from you. She loved you, trusted you, 
lived only in your smile, and you know how you re- 
quited that love. Finally, you wrote a letter so cruel 
and base and unmanly that it killed her. Yes ; she 
died the night she received it — died of heartbreak, 
George ! You might with more humanity have raised 
your hand long before and struck her to the earth. She 
was taken out of the reach of your power to wound, 
and she was aU I had in the world, my ewe-lamb. And 
affcer this you come to me and speak of affection and 
attachment. What do you expect of me ? " Mary spoke 
clearly and with intense feeling, but her manner was 
calm and strong. 

" I was to blame," he said ; " blind, selfish, incon- 
siderate if you will, but never cruel. That word cuts 
me to the souL I was hasty, perhaps, in my engage- 
ment ; my heart, perhaps, not wholly mine to give. Had 
I followed my first, best impulse it might have been 
better for us alL But is the past always to come 
between us, Mary % Can we not go back to that earlier 
time when you thought better of me ? We all make 
mistakes. With your influence I can be another man. 
Try me." 

" You have been tried," she said firmly ; " weighed 
in the balance, found wanting, set aside. How shall 
I make you understand? and yet I must. Even if 
there were not always a grave between us, her grave, 
there is still this, that I have no longer any belief in 
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you. There is nothing left. Had you been true to her 
or true to yourself I might have felt otherwise. As it 
is, you have been faithful to nothing and to no one, and 
there is no longer one thought or feeling which we can 
share. I do not expect you to understand what you 
appear in my eyes. I will not even wish it. But once 
for all let us have done with what is unreal, for I, at 
least, must live my life in earnest." 

He bent his head and turned away with a strange 
pallor on his face ; he left the room without a word. 

Mary soon excused herself to her aunt on account of 
fatigue, and went to her own chamber, where in deep, 
dreamless sleep ended the last chapter of that long and 
painful history. 

Free and light and strong in the spirit she rose next 
day, and, after breakfast, at which meal George did not 
appear, she went straight down to Dr. Morrice's. 

Her heart beat fast as the white door opened, and 
Joyce fairly took her in her faithful arms. " Oh, Mis& 
Maiy, Miss Mary," she cried, and then another voice 
called her name ; and Prissy, grown thin and anxious- 
eyed, appeared in the hall, standing a moment shyly 
aloof. Mary went to her and clasped her in her arms ; 
the altered looks went to her heart 

" Dear Miss Mary," Prissy said, " you promised only 
to stay away a tiny time, and it has been so long." 

" But I will never leave you any more. Prissy. And 
now take me to aunty." 

And in another moment Mary was kneeling by the 
couch where the dear old lady lay. The blue eyes 
were very dim now, and the pale hand almost trans- 
parent. "You will stay with us now, Mary," Miss 
Kachel said ; and from the depths of her heart Mary 
said, "Yes." 
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What more remains to be said ? 

Here were true, loving hearts — here was life, indeed. 
Mary Weatherly had once taken brass for gold, but 
her eyes were opened, and " the days of her mourning 
were ended." 
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I WAS sitting alone in my little parlour, waiting for 
my husband to return from seeing his patients. 
It had been a dull day both without and within, and I 
was longing for the genial cheerfulness John never 
failed to bring home to me. It was now long past the 
time at which I had expected him, and I found myself 
starting at every sound. At last I said to myself, " All 
this comes of opening the little walnut cupboard — and 
I am ashamed of myself." With this I threw down my 
work, with which I had been nervously busy, and rose 
to walk up and down the room, when the door-bell rang 
violently, and the next moment I heard my husband's 
footstep in the halL ^ He was followed by a little ragged 
figure crying bitterly, and he hastily explained to me 
that a fatal accident in the village had detained him — a 
drunken old woman run over and killed in the street. 
" And," he added, " I want you to give this poor child 
a shelter here to-night, for she has nowhere but * Mac- 
farlane's' to go to, and no one to look after her ; so I 
brought her back with me until we see where her 
friends are." 

I was not surprised at this thoughtful goodness on 
John's part, and I seemed to understand it all directly, 
for I knew "Macfarlane's" to be a low lodging house, 
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frequented by the worst sort of tramps and beggars — a 
sad place indeed for a lonely girl to be housed. 

1 lost no time in bringing the wanderer into my 
warm kitchen, and ordered my old housekeeper to get 
her some supper. At first she sobbed very much, and 
still kept her hands and her ragged shawl over her fjEice, 
but by-and-by became calmer, and then for the first time 
I saw her faca She seemed about fifteen, was smaU 
and slenderly made, fair complezioned, with blond hair, 
and I should have fully expected blue eyes, but when 
she at length looked at me in her turn I met full deep 
brown eyes. For the rest, her appearance was wretched 
and threadbare ; and she was thin with want, I 
thought. There was indeed nothing attractive about 
her at that time but these dark wistful eyes. Judging 
it better not to renew by conversation the excitement 
which had evidently exhausted her, I left her, after a 
few kind words, to my good Bridget's care. 

When John and I were seated cosily by our fire 
alone, he told me that the old woman and the girl, her 
grandchild, had been intending to sleep that night at 
Macfarlane's, but had stopped at a public-house on their 
way, where the old woman continued drinking for some 
time, and, stimibling along to reach her lodging after- 
wards, was struck by a passing vehicle, and killed on 
the spot. 

John, as parish doctor, was called to her aid; but 
life was extinct, and leaving the body in chai^ of the 
proper officials, he had brought the poor, frightened girl 
home with him. "They are tramps," he went on to 
say. "I have seen the old woman from time to time 
during the ten years I have lived here ; she used to 
carry a basket, but had no hawker's licence, I'm afraid. 
She was a r^ular tramp — and a wretched set they are. 
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There will be an inquest to-morrow, and I shall hear 
what transpires, and see what can be done for the girL" 

On his return from the inquest next day, John told 
me that a verdict of "accidentally killed" had been given, 
and that nothing had come out in the evidence which 
affected the helpless and homeless girl, who had no 
parents living, and no relative that she knew of but an 
uncle in the workhouse in a far-away county. 

When I heard all this, and saw John's compas- 
sionate, good face, I said, " Let her stay with us !" and 
John drew me to him and tenderly kissed ma And 
this was how Nanny first came to me. 

As I have spoken of the little walnut cupboard, I must 
tell you something about it. It stood in a recess in our 
bedroom ; and no one ever opened it but myself, and that 
was only at long intervals. When it was opened there 
was a scent of lavender, and of rose-leaves, and you saw 
nothing but white linen laid over the half-filled shelves. 
Underneath lay, in orderly array, a baby's first ward- 
robe — soft cambric and lace, and flannel, every dainty 
etcetera, even to the little knitted boots and hood. 

All these things had first been laid there with hope, 
and then laid by in despair; and these tiny garments, 
with the scent of rose and lavender, and a sacred grief 
were all that was lefb ma 

Five years had come and gone, and still at times 
when these feelings came very strongly over me, I took 
the key with the rose riband and opened my walnut 
cupbo£u:d. John had often said to me, " You want some 
interest outside of yourself, my little wife ; you haven't 
enough occupation for your energies;" and, indeed, 
there was a blank in my life, a persistent sense of some- 
thing wanting, and a craving incompleteness which I 
had never been able to overcome. 
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When Nanny came, I determined it should com- 
mence a new era for me, and I caught eagerly at the 
idea. My first intention, I own, was to educate Nanny, 
and to make her into a little companion ; so I began in 
earnest to teach her. I found her a strange girl in many 
ways. She had a lai^ge share of animal spirits, quite 
inconvenient sometimes in my quiet household; and 
not imfrequently I, heard such unwonted sounds of 
boisterous mirth from my kitchen, that I would ring 
the bell and ask the cause, when the reply invariably 
was, "Please'm, ifs only Nanny laughing!" She was 
extremely sociable, and shortly after she came to us, a 
scuffling sound in the courtyard causing me to look down 
from my upper window, I saw Nanny dancing round 
with our old postman, whom she had caught by both 
hands, while he was protesting loudly. My housekeeper 
trained her with great difficulty to do some few useful 
things in the house ; but she was expert in nothing, and 
Bridget would much rather have done the work herself. 
Still I hoped much from careful training, and began a 
regular routine of teaching; but I soon foimd that 
Nanny had no capacity for acquiring the simple know- 
ledge that I wished to impart. She never mastered the 
alphabet, and was so patiently stupid that, after six 
months of untiring effort on my part, I made up my 
mind that it was useless to go on. And I said to her 
one day, " Well, Nanny, you don't seem to make much 
of lessons, and I think you shall learn sewing instead, 
and be my little maid." And Nanny joyfully assented. 

The fact is, that in order to educate, you must have 
something to work upon; there must be a certain recep- 
tivity, so to speak, to enable the pupil to appropriate 
even the most rudimentary culture. 

But this was not in Nanny, though she had a quick- 
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ness all her own in her personal attendance upon me, 
and often showed a watchfulness and quick appreciation 
of my wants that were quite touching. I sometimes 
spoke to her of her faults, and once even thought of 
sending her to a friend of mine, who would train her 
more strictly than I could; but when I spoke of it, 
Nanny burst into such a flood of tears that I gave up 
the idea, and promised she should stay with me. But 
for days afterwards she looked paler, and I often found 
her eyes fixed wistftdly on me. Now that she had grown 
strong and was well-cared for, these dark-brown eyes of 
Nann/s ceased to be such a remarkable feature, though 
their colour, and the long, black lashes that shaded them, 
still struck one as an anomaly with her very fair skin 
and light-brown hair. By degrees I had given up all 
idea of making "a success" of ^Nanny — I mean any 
success that my neighbours could appreciate— and was 
contented to know that her coming to us had, at least, 
saved her from ruin and a life of degradation. I could 
not mould her but through her love for me. Now, 
Nanny was wonderfully observant of me, and found that 
a certain anniversary was always marked by imusual 
depression on my part. I never knew how she came to 
connect it with the walnut cupboard; but on one of 
these occasions, repairing thither, as usual, with my 
weight of sadness, I found a vase of wild flowers set on 
it — cowslips, primroses, and white anemones, with the 
trailing ground ivy; and the fresh flowers, with their 
delicate woodland scent, harmonised with my feelings 
that morning. 

As I said before, I never gave myself so wholly over 
to sad thoughts as I had done before Nanny came. 

Nanny had been three years with us, and I was daily 
becoming more attached to her, when the sudden illness 
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of my only sister caused me to leave home on an absence 
of several weeks. On my retmn, I was sensible that 
something was amiss in my household, and that Nanny 
was the cause of it. So, at least, I was led to fear, from 
an indescribable change that had come over her. She 
looked thoughtful and absorbed, was much quieter in 
the house, and there was a soft, sad look in her eyes 
which greatly distressed me. 

But I made no remark at the time, relying on my 
own observation to detect the true state of the case. A 
few weeks passed by and things were no better. Nanny 
grew pale and anxious looking, absent and careless in 
her duties ; and I felt greatly perplexed. One day I 
said to her, "Are you quite well, Nanny?" and she 
answered in the affirmative, with her face turned away. 
A few days later, I sent for her to question her seriously, 
when my eye fell upon a beautiful spray of heather 
which she wore in the bosom of her cotton dress. 
She stood before me downcast and silent, and I said 
kindly — 

"Are you not happy with us any more, Nanny?" 

" Please 'm, I don't like service," was her answer in 
a low tone. 

"But smrely, Nanny, you don't want to leave us ?" I 
disked. 

In reply Nanny looked at the bit of heather, which 
she now held in her hand, and a thought struck me. 
"You miss the freedom of your old wandering life, 
Nanny," I said; " and I must try to give you a little 
more change. You shall come with me when I take my 
long strolls across the moor, and when I go shopping 
too." Nanny still looked at the heather without speak- 
ing, and I added, " You must have had a long walk to 
get that heather ?" for I knew it only grew in one spot 
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at the further end of the moor. It was not of the 
common kind, but had larger and paler bells. Nanny 
looked up at me for an instant with an expression I 
could not fathom, and I laughingly ended the conversa- 
tion and dismissed her, not knowing, indeed, what more 
I could say. 

Next morning Nanny and I set out on a long walk. 
It was early spring, and the larks sang overhead. The 
fresh breeze brought the colour back to Nanny's cheeks, 
and she was soon happy and busy collecting wild flowers 
for me. Well, we had a glorious morning, and on our 
return, feeling rather over-tired, I proposed a short cut 
home by what we called " Turf Lane," and availed my- 
self of Nanny's arm to make better progress. As we 
went along, sounds of angry import, not unmingled with 
oaths, became audible, and at a turn in the road we came 
upon a man sauntering along beside his cart, which was 
drawn by a wretched, half-fed horse. Seeing us, the 
man took the bridle and dragged his horse aside, so as 
to let us pass, for the way was narrow; and as we passed 
I felt Nanny's arm tremble violently, so I hastened on, 
drawing her after me, and concluding that she was 
alarmed at meeting such a rough-looking man in the 
lonely lane. He was a tall, gipsy-looking fellow, between 
thirty and forty, deeply sun-bmmed, and with black, 
curly hair and beard. There was something wild and 
lawless in his appearance, and, I confess, I was relieved 
when we turned into the highway again. Arrived at 
home, I found Nanny still pale and trembling ; so I 
called Bridget, and, explaining that we had had a fright 
on the moor with a tipsy man, begged her to take care 
of Nanny, while I went up to my room, thinking what 
an anxious, charge the girl was to me and what an 
enigma just now. 
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In a few minutes there was a tap at my door, and 
Bridget entered. 

" How is she now ?" I asked with some apprehension. 

"She's quite herself again, I think, now, ma'am," 
said Bridget; " but I ought to tell you that she was out 
of an evening several times when you was away. I 
thought it was no business of mine, but as the man is 
still coming about, I think you should know as it's him 
she's keeping company with." 

" Who is he ?" I asked in some alarm. 

"Well, ma'am, they call him * Black Mike' in these 
parts, but his name is Michael Brennan ; and he's 
nothing but a tramp." 

" That will do, Bridget," I said, for I did not wish to 
hear more from her, and a cold sternness came over me 
with the knowledge that Nanny had deceived me. 
When I felt able to bear it I sent for her, and began 
with a harsh severity which Nanny had never heard in 
my voice — 

"Is it true, Nanny, that you have been out in the 
evenings in my absence ?" 

Nanny flushed up crimson at my tone, and, standing 
very erect, while she looked past me at the wall, answered 
firmly — 

"Yes, ma'am." 

" Not every night, surely ?" 

" Yes, ma'am." 

"And with that man we met in the lane to-day ?" 

" Yes, ma'am." 

"Well, Nanny," I said, growing hot with anger, "you 
must feel thoroughly ashamed of yoiuiself, and you can 
only remain in my house on condition you never see or 
speak to this man again. Do you know what he is ?" 

" I do know what he is ; he's what we call a potter. 
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and does a trade about the country side, the same as 
Granny did. And I think, please ma'am,'' she continued, 
dropping her eyes, " I had better give you notice, as I 
wish to leave." 

" You certainly shall not stay, you imgrateful girl," 
I rejoined, " only until I find a place for you where you 
will be better looked after; but first you must promise 
me that you will never speak to that man again." 

" I can't do that ma'am," she said firmly. 

" Why not ?" I demanded with increasing irritation. 

" Because I'm going to be married to him." 

" That is impossible," I said. . " And even had you 
been so foolish as to engage yourself to him, you would 
surely take time to consider and " — (consult your friends, 
I was going to say, but remembered that poor Nanny 
had none but myself). " You will think it well over, at 
any rate ?" I said more leniently. 

" But it's too late now, ma'am — it's no use." 

"Why not?" 

« It's aU settled." 

I now fairly lost my temper, and said sarcastically, 
" Well, if it's all settled, pray when is it to be ?" 

" To-morrow morning, please ma'am," said Nanny 
with great simplicity. 

I felt as if I were dreaming. I looked at Nanny, and 
could not collect myself to speak. The next moment 
she was at my feet, sobbing as if her heart would break. 
I well remember what floods of tears she shed. 

" Poor Nanny, poor foolish little thing," I said, " so 
you thought to leave your mistress and your good home, 
and go off on the tramp again, and with a man you 
know nothing about ?" 

She rose from her knees, and quickly regained her 
composure. 
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" I must marry him; I promised; and oh ! he would 
kill me if I broke my word. I couldn't break my 
word." 

I reasoned, scolded, entreated, and threatened, but 
all to no purpose. Nanny would not give way for a 
moment; she was perfectly inflexible. And when I told 
John the astonishing ^ews he at first laughed, and said 
the girl would never be such a fool; but when he spoke 
to her himself, he found that she was quite determined, 
and that his eloquence, like mine, was utterly useless. 
John said to me afterwards, " This is all want of educa- 
tion; the girl is an idiot; I should never expect any 
good from her ; let her go her own way, and don't let it 
trouble you more than you can help. As for the man, 
I fancy I have seen him, and I think I know pretty well 
who he is — d» rough, ignorant savage, picking up a living 
by hawking earthenware about among the country 
people. She'll find a tramping life a pretty hard one ; 
but it seems she prefers it. I think you will be well rid 
of her." 

John was roused to indignation ; he always hated 
ingratitude and denounced it vehemently. So I dropped 
the subject, and did not venture to see Nanny again 
that night, though I had very serious thoughts about 
her. 

The next morning Nanny went weeping to church, 
without having bid me good-bye, and so she vanished 
out of our home-life, and never was one of us again. 
But I went about with a heavy heart for many days, 
thinking what a rash step was this which had fixed the 
poor child's destiny — ^and what a destiny it promised to 
be ! My walks on the lonely moorland were doubly 
solitary now, and I was left more entirely to my own 
sad thoughts, while the old blank feeling crept over me 
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the passionate longing for all those joys which were 
hidden away with the rose and lavender. 



PAKT II. 

It was spring again, and I lay on my couch in the 
sunny, south parlour, slowly recovering jfrom a long 
illness brought on mainly by mental disquiet, want of 
sleep, and severe nervous headache. It was in my 
convalescence that I began to miss Nanny so much. 
Little attentions she used to offer me were absent now, 
and the more ordinary offices for my comfort seemed 
somehow to have lost their charm, and were a burden 
to me. 

In my weakened state of health I made less effort to 
resist the thoughts which destroyed my happiness, and 
these thoughts now took a deeper hold on me than ever. 
John was considerate and kind, as he always had been ; 
but, mingled with all his tenderness, there was just a 
shade of disapproval as he saw me making no attempt 
to be cheerful even in his presence, and showing no 
desire to be well. It was but the shadow of a shade, it 
is true, but I felt it, and it threw me back upon myself, 
for I was deeply conscious how well deserved it was. 

I fully intended, however, to overcome this prolonged 
depression in time, and looking to the future I made the 
most heroic resolutions — I would visit the poor, I would 
get up a little school for poor children, commence a 
translation from the German, set myself to master the 
theory of music — I would make it a point to be always 
occupied — I would, in short, reconstruct my life, and on 
a very different model from the old ideal; for I had an 
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ideal on which I dwelt at times with inexpressible sad- 
ness, an ideal which I gave up gradually and painfully. 
I had known that sooner or later I must face this, 
and now the time was come. The grief that had so 
darkened my life had been, as was natm-al, a heavy 
one to John also; but a man's work in the world has 
wonderful power to keep away depression, and he had a 
real faith and absolute trust in a Heavenly Father 
whose ways are ways of love, and love alone ; and this, 
alas ! I had not. 

On this soft spring morning, I lay on my couch 
thinking of all these things, and the line came into my 
mind, " Will there be children's laughter in their halls 
for ever and for ever," when there was a brisk rap at the 
door, and Bridget entering, with a face of pleased ex- 
citement, said, " Oh, please ma'am, here's Nanny called 
to see you." I forgot my weakness and rose from the 
sofa as Nanny came into the room. She came quickly 
towards me, and putting aside her shawl, showed me a 
baby a few weeks old, lying warm on her bosom, rosy 
with its deep sleep. My heart gave one great throb as 
I saw it in its pale mother's arms, and I felt such a rush 
of tenderness towards them both, that foolish tears 
checked the words I wanted to say, and, xmstrung by 
my recent illness, I lost my composure utterly for a few 
moments. When it was over, Nanny, still holding the 
baby towards me as a meek appeal for pardon, fixed her 
eyes on me earnestly, and said, " I knew you'd like to 
see it, ma'am; it's a girl, and we've called it after you." 
Whilst re-assming Nanny with some kind words, I took 
the baby from her, and pressed it to my poor childless 
heart. It slept on softly, and watching that angelic 
depth of peace, brought a sense of repose to me also, 
and for the time I lost my old, old pain. It was a 
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beautiful cluld, and full of life and health. Long, dark 
eyelashes rested on its pink cheeks, and it looked such 
a very thriving, comfortable baby, that one would not 
have guessed this to be its mother, for Nanny was 
greatly altered. She was, I thought, prettier than ever; 
but that is hardly the word. It might have been ex- 
pected that the last year's outdoor life and hardship 
would have bliured the Hues of her delicate beauty, but 
she seemed, on the other hand, idealised as it were. 
There was something finer in the outlines of her face, 
and her eyes looked sad and appealing, while they 
seemed almost out of proportion with her small face. 

On the whole, it was difficult to realise that this 
was really Nanny — ^my obstinate and light-hearted little 
hand-maiden. I felt sure that she had gone through 
severe trials to have thus lost her lively energy of 
manner, and to be so quietly hopeless and subdued. 
By-and-by she told me that bad times had obliged her 
husband to sell his cart and pony, and that he hadn't 
been very steady of late ; that she and her baby had 
only left the workhouse a few days since ; and that she 
was now going to join him at a village a few miles off, 
and go on the tramp with him again. " But, Nanny," 
said I, " you will never be able to walk long distances with 
the baby to carry. You are not strong yet, and want rest 
and care." 

"I think ril be able to manage," she answered 
quietly. But I looked at her pale hps and thin hand, 
blanched with illness and want, and determined to help 
her if possible. 

"Could you not," I went on to say — " could you not 

rent a little room in the town here, for yourself and the 

baby, so that you might earn a few shillings a week by 

some useful occupation, and take care of your child, and 

I 
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then your husband could go his rounds and come to 
you at the week ends ? " 

Nanny shook her head, and I felt I had spoken 
foolishly, for when I came to think of it, what could she 
do that would be profitable, helpless and imready as she 
was at all handiwork. 

" I must go with him," she said at length, " and I 
don't mind about myself much, not in summer time any- 
way, though it is a rough life, ma'am ; but I do think 
about the baby," and she laid her hand caressingly on it. 
The baby was just waking, and responded to the touch 
by stretching a little dimpled pink fist beyond the fold 
of the dingy shawl which enveloped it, preparatory to a 
real good stretch and complete awakening. Our talk 
stood still while I watched the dear little creature 
coming so gradually out of her long sleep. First she 
stretched out one arm before her, then over her head, 
then both arms, with great energy putting up a roimd 
little chin for our inspection — a chin with a dimple in 
it, of the most tempting kind. Then* she kicked out her 
legs a little ; and when all her preparations were com- 
plete, suddenly opened her great clear brown eyes and 
smiled. I glanced at Nanny, who had risen and stood 
by me looking with a face of pride and joy at the child. 
She took ofi* its hood, and showed me the downy head, 
with soft rings of golden hair all over it ; and then she, 
in her turn, held out her arms to me for the child ; and, 
while iA the act of giving it to her, a great and wonderful 
thought flashed through my brain. 

How do these sudden thoughts come ? They seem 
sometimes to drop straight from heaven. Have you 
never known some thought totally unconnected with 
your previous meditations drop straight into your c<mi- 
sciousness, you know not whence ? Have you never 
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found that after spending sleepless hours in the solu- 
tion of some mental problem, and finally fallen asleep 
discouraged, it has come to you at your early awakening, 
ready worked out, all clear and plain ? 

So it was with me that morning, when, still feeling 
the blessed warmth of the child at my heart, I boldly 
and passionately besought its mother to give it to me 
for my own. As I said the words, Nanny started back 
as if she had received a blow. 

"I couldn't give up my baby, ma'am," she said 
piteously ; " it's all the comfort I have — all I have in the 
world to look to." 

'* You have your husband to care for, Nanny ; and 
you wouldn't wish your child to suffer want and priva- 
tion. Think of the winter, Nanny, and the long roads, 
with a sick child in yom* arms, perhaps needing nmrsing 
and care." 

" But it would break my heart to part with it," she 
pleaded ; " it's all the comfort I have." 

These words implied what Nanny was too proud and 
loyal to say, and what intense agitation alone could have 
wrung from her — namely, that her married life was a 
miserable one — an impression which her every look and 
tone confirmed. I forbore to question her on that pointy 
with that conviction in my mind. 

But the baby ! I yearned so for it. All the morbid 
stress I had laid on the joys of motherhood told against 
me in this trying hour, and at last I said, "But you will 
have other children, Nanny — others besides this little 
one. You have named it after ma Let me be its mother; 
I will love it. I do already love it." While I thus pleaded, 
there came over Nanny's face that old look of firm re- 
solve that I knew so well, and I needed no further proof 
that my eloquence would be useless ; but with a last 
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effort to prevail I told her as well as I could that it was 
a poor bereaved mother who asked this boon, one 
from whom all joy had departed. I spoke of the 
empty cradle — the silent nursery where no little foot- 
steps or sounds of children's voices were ever heard. 
And as I spoke my heart was opened as it had not been 
since the day when my own baby was first laid in my 
arms. I was wrought upon by the imconscious influence 
of the child on Nanny's knee, and I poured out to her 
all that I had so long brooded over in my thankless and 
weary silence; for I had not since the first months of 
our loss ever ventured to talk to John, kind and gentle 
as he was, of our baby in heaven, for his grief was not 
all hopeless like mine. He felt comforted that our 
darling was gathered to the happy spirits, safe from all 
sin and care ; while I could only think of the cruelty, 
as it seemed to me, of taking my little lamb; and 
hungered and thirsted for the baby in my arms again, 
and never was happy any more. These rebellious feel- 
ings shocked my husband, and, knowing they were 
wrong, I never expressed them after the first, and so I 
had fallen into the way of dwelling on my grief in the 
silence of my own heart. After this, how could I, in 
my blind selfishness, call upon a mother to give up her 
child? 

At length, exhausted by this trying scene, I sat 
silent a few minutes, and saw Nanny looking blankly 
before her, with the same expression of immovable 
resolution, but with a patient, tired look mingled with 
it; and as she strained the child closer to her bosom I 
knew that there was no hope that I should gain my 
heart's desire, so I gave up the attempt. After I had 
confided Nanny to Bridget's care for awhile, and ordered 
her the refreshment she greatly needed, I went up to 
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my own room and opened my little walnut cupboard. 
I sat awhile, crouched on the floor, wrestling with my 
contending feehngs, and asking Gk)d for strength ; and 
there, where I had so often doubted His merciful good- 
ness ! there where I had shed such tears of bitterness ; 
where I had forgotten all my blessings in the thought 
that one was not; there where I had sacrificed my life's 
best purposes to a sinful despondency, I once for all 
resolved with a prayer to begin anew, and consecrate my 
shrine to a nobler worship ! 

So I dried my tears, chose from amongst my baby's 
clothes such as would be useful and suitable for the little 
one below, and went downstairs again with a much lighter 
heart; for I felt that I had fought and conquered, and 
that I had finally laid aside the despairing part of my 
grief. Before entering the room I just held the clothes 
to my lips for the sake of the past, and then gave them, 
all fragrant with the rose and lavender, into Nanny's 
grateful hands. It seemed as if my giving them away 
loosened the bonds which had kept my heart so closed 
to all gracious influence; and when, an horn* later, 
Nanny left me, promising to come to me again if ever 
her wanderings led her anywhere near me, I just kissed 
the baby once and quietly bade them adieu, Nanny 
gazing at me with wistful eyes in which the tears were 
fiast gathering. Thus once more she vanished from my 
view. I told John that evening of her visit, which 
interested him; and I felt emboldened to tell him 
further of my proposal and its result, for I had resolved 
to have done with concealment. My husband was 
greatly overcome when he learned all, for he had not 
known of my passionate yearning during all these years, 
and it gave him the key to my imeven and often de- 
pressed mental state, which he had so deeply deplored. 
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" You must never keep anything from me again, my 
wife," he said, as he drew me fondly to him. 

" Butj John," asked I, timidly, " had it been possible 
on other grounds, would you have let me have the 
child?" 

" I would," he replied; "your whole sympathy lies 
in that direction, and it has been a terrible deprivation 
to you. I would gladly have consented, knowing, as I 
now do, what you have suffered, rHy poor love." 

" You good, noble John," I cried, throwing my arms 
round his neck; " I love you so dearly for that; but now 
you shall see that I can be contented and happy without 
this wish of mine.** 

And so it came to pass after this, there came day by 
day more peace and satisfaction into my life. Growing 
stronger and better from that time, I soon made an 
active life for myself; took up my music which I had 
long neglected, gardened with John in the long delicious 
evenings, and took surprising walks in all directions. 
Life was no longer the blank it had been to me, and I 
began to find out how many blessings were mine, when 
an event took place which made a great change in our 
home. It was late in the autumn of the same year, 
and I was returning from one of my long rambles 
on the moor by a lane which led to our house by a 
short cut, when I came upon a sight which startled 
and distressed me. On the grassy bank which bordered 
the lane lay a poorly-clad woman, stretched out in an 
attitude of total exhaustion. I judged, by her worn 
shoes and travel-stained clothes, that she had come a 
long distance. She had covered her face with her 
shawl, and lay there on the dank grass quite motion- 
less. I half expected she had some companion, gone in 
search of help, as I saw a bundle on the groimd beside 
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her, which 1 judged she could not possibly have carried, 
having a child in her arms, folded in the other end of 
her ragged shawl, and sound asleep. After waiting a 
few minutes, I advanced, and kneeling down gently un- 
covered her face, putting aside the shawl which her 
nerveless fingers no longer held, and it was my poor 
Nanny who lay there imconscious, and apparently 
dying. I raised her head on my knee, and tried to 
revive her, calling her by her name; but no change 
came over the poor pinched face, and the dark eye- 
lashes lay quietly on the cheeks. 

" Coming back to me^^^ I thought; "coming back for a 
shelter and a home, deserted perhaps and forlorn, who 
knows, and sinking down here worn with want and 
fatigue, she is ten times more to be pitied than when 
she came to me first;" and I determined to help her, 
and take her back if that might be. Just then I heard 
a cry, and the baby awoke. I had almost forgotten it 
in the emotions which so affected me. I laid the poor 
head softly down once more, and snatching up the 
child, ran home as fast as I could with my precious 
burden ; and John, being fortimately at home, set off at 
once with restoratives and proper help to the spot where 
Nanny lay. I in the meantime washed and fed the 
baby, and dressed it, and put it to sleep, and expected 
every moment that Nanny would be brought in revived, 
and ready to smile at my energy; but more than an 
hour passed without tidings of her. I ran eagerly to 
meet John on his return. The news he brought was 
very sad. Nanny's state was much more serious than I 
had supposed, and it had been thought wise to remove 
her at once to the Dispensary, which was near at hand, 
and where John was one of the visiting physicians. She 
had not recovered her consciousness up to the moment 
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when John left her, but had every care and medical 
help on the spot. John assured me that everything 
would be done that skill could suggest, but feared it 
was too late to save life. 

"What is the matter with her, John ?" I asked. 

" Exhaustion, starvation," he said sternly, " in the 
first instance; but these have brought on fatal mischief." 

That night John and I went down together to see 
Nanny, who was said to be conscious, but dying. I saw 
at once that it was death, and was thankful that I had 
brought the baby with me. It lay asleep in my arms. 
Nanny, too, seemed to be sleeping, but hers was the 
beginning of the long sleep which her great weariness 
needed. After some time she opened her eyes, and 
soon saw me and what I held in my arms, and she 
stretched out her hand. I put the baby's hand on hers, 
and to her lips, but I could not speak. She smiled 
once, and said in a faint whisper, " Yours now," and 
then with a sigh renoimced it and life. 
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IT was between twelve and one on a still summer night 
when a sudden and violent ringing of the door-bell 
startled me out of my sleep. When I explain that our 
house is a mile from the village, and that we have no 
neighbours whatever within half a mile, you will not 
wonder that this extraordinary ring frightened us both 
out of om* wits. I say both, for my husband started up 
quickly at the sound, and we asked each other breath- 
lessly what it could be. We listened intently; no 
smallest sound could be heard. 

" Can it be burglars ?" I suggested. 

" Well, no," said William ; " that's hardly the way 
they set about their business, alarming the whole house- 
hold;" and I saw I had made a silly speech, and relapsed 
into silence, still shivering with fear. 

"I shall go down and see what it is," said my 
husband, hastily dressing in the moonlight. 

" Oh, don't go and leave me alone," I said ; and at 
that instance another furious peal resoimded, and the 
next moment I found myself alone. I heard William 
draw back the bolts of the front door, and then I heard 
voices, but could distinguish nothing ; and then the door 
seemed to close again, and I expected William to come 
back and explain the mystery, but I waited in vain. 
The minutes seemed hours, and my fears grew rapidly, 
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everything exaggerates itself so in the small hours. I 
had soon made up my mind that the wily intruder had 
attacked and overpowered my husband, and was now 
searching for plunder. What was there for him, I 
wildly thought ! and then remembered with horror that 
the plate-basket with our few valuables in it was on a 
table at the foot of my own bed, and my watch hanging 
openly on the dressing table. I mentally vowed that 
should we be spared this time, I would put the plate- 
basket on the landing, where a robber must necessarily 
stumble over it before he reached om* bedroom door. 
But what would be the use of shutting the stable door 
after the horse was stolen % I thought of the children 
all sound asleep in the nursery, and longed to go to 
them; but fear kept me where I was, and at length I 
could hear nothing whatever but the beating of my own 
heart; and when, after what seemed to me many hours 
though really only an hour and a half, my bedroom 
door opened, and William walked in, I gave a loud 
scream, and was ready to burst out crying. 

" What u the matter ? " he asked coolly, setting down 
the candle, and taking off his coat. " It's all right,'' he 
added in a comforting tone. 

" 0, is it ?" said I, faintly; "and what was it ?" 

" Well, dear, it's a long story, and I'm very sleepy 
now — 111 tell you in the morning. She won't get up till 
she's called. Gk>od night." And in a minute he was 
asleep. 

Now, I don't know whether my readers will agree 
with me or not, but I thought this conduct most heart- 
less and xmfeeling, and I really felt injiu^. I faintly 
asked one or two questions, but was answered by a 
steady and regular snore, " not loud, but deep," which, 
experience told me, baffled all efforts of a disturbing 
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tendency; and I gave it up and subsided. It was long, 
however, before I could sleep, and I pondered over 
William's words^ " She won't get up till she's called." 
What on earth did he mean ? Who was the mysterious 
slug-a-bed % and where was she sleeping % and who wa& 
to call her % Could it be some poor invalid to whom he 
had sent a soothing draught — for he practised a little, 
gratis, among the very poor % Was that the allusion ? 
But no, it was too absurd, and I gave it up. On waking 
in the morning I renewed my questions, and received a 
startling piece of news, more startling than the sudden 
ring of the night before, only in another way. 
" Who was it that rang the bell ? " I asked. 
" Why, young Pennell, from the White Cottage, ta 
be sure; we never thought of him." 

" And what did he want so late at night % " 
" He came to tell me about his poor wife." 
" His wife J I did not know he liad a wife." 
" Nor did I, for that matter; but he has, and a very 
sweet woman she is, poor thing." 

" How do you know, when you say you never saw 
herl" 

"Why, I saw her last night. He said to me, * She's 
very ill and unhappy since her trouble in the spring — 
her twin sister drowned while bathing— and she has 
taken to be a little fanciful, and wants to come and be 
with you a little ; she thinks you would comfort her 
and do her good.' So I said * Certainly,' for I was sorry 
for the young fellow ; *let her come to-morrow,' I said, 
'and stay as long as ever she Hkes; and we'll see if 
quiet home-life, and the children's voices, and my Molly's 
kind, motherly ways will set her up again.' But he 
took my hand and said quite in a tremble, * But I've 
brought her with me. She woML come.' And there 
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she was out in the porch waiting, and we brought her 
in directly. Couldn't send her home at that time of 
night, could I ? so I got a bit of fire on in the kitchen, 
and made her some tea, and took her to the little down- 
stairs bedroom, and there she is." 

"Did Mr. Pennell go away and leave her?" 

**0f course; and seemed so grateful, poor fellow. 
And now we must do all we can for her to draw her 
from her grief, and be very tender with her, for I imder- 
stand she lost her mother only a few months before her 
sister's death, and she is very desolate." 

All this seemed quite a matter of course to William; 
and well I knew the noble single-heartedness which drew 
the sick, and the sorrowful, and the weak to him, and 
the tenderness that all such received from him. I knew 
the gentleness, beyond that of woman, that his words 
and his touch held for all suflFering ; I knew the large 
liberality of his bountiful nature, and understood that it 
was not to him in any way strange that an unknown 
lady should propose a visit of restoration under his roof. 
But to come in that way — ^in the middle of the night — 
surely this was very imusual. And I had never known 
there was a Mrs. Pennell, for her husband lived almost 
as recluse a life as my own, and no one visited at the 
house, I was certain. He was a photographer, and had 
a little studio in the village, and we never saw him 
except there. 

Altogether, I felt much mystified and very curious 
to see my imknown guest. My nervous tap at the door 
of her chamber was answered by a few words in a sofb 
voice, and the next moment the door was opened, and a 
stately lady in deep mourning advanced. I do not 
know what I had expected to see, but I certainly was 
much struck with Mrs. Pennell's appearance^ and did 
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not immediately regain my self-possession. When I 
did so, it was to hear her remark very graciously, "A 
stray sheep, Mrs. Oswald, seeking shelter in your fold !" 
And she smiled sofbly as she spoke. At the break&st 
table I could see her and observe her better. The light 
fell on her beautifully shaped head, with abundant dark 
hair simply arranged. She was a handsome and graceful 
brunette, in her first youth, with perfect featiu*es, and a 
rich colour in her cheeks. Indeed, she would have been 
singularly beautiful but for a contraction of her eye- 
brows, which were rather heavy and quite horizontal. 
This frown resulted in three short and deep lines at 
right angles with the eyebrows, and very remarkable in 
never relaxing. She was very silent during the meal, 
only once addressing me, and that was when my 
youngest child — ^my mischievous three-year-old Lottie 
— said, peering into the stranger's face, ''What does 
she look like that for?" I drew the chattering little 
creature to me apologetically, but Mrs. Pennell slightly 
started, and then, gently patting Lottie's curly head, 
inquired if she was the youngest, and added, " And a 
great darling, I am siure," and then relapsed into silence 
tmtil William's entrance — ^late, as he always was — ^when 
she showed a little animation in greeting him. But 
neither of them made the least allusion to the mysterious 
event of the night before; and I saw my children, 
especially my sedate Annie, eyeing Mrs. Pennell very 
gravely, quite at a loss to account for her. Some expla- 
nation I must have, so I took the opportunity when 
William was takin^his customary morning stroll round 
the garden, and, putting my arm through his, boldly 
dashed into the subject. 

"It was odd," I began, ''that she made no apology 
for coming iminvited, and at such a time of night." 
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" Poor thing," he replied, "her mind is too full of 
trouble to see the need of apology. You've had so little 
trouble yourself, Molly, that you don't understand her 
state. The kindest way and the best way will be not to 
pounce upon every httle strangeness in her conduct. 
She's quite wrapped up in her grief." 

''But is it not extraordinary that it should come 
over her all at once, this fancy to come here ?" 

" What are you driving at, Molly ? I don't under- 
stand you." 

" Well, then, William, I will speak out and say what 
I think. I'm sure— just as sure as if I saw it — that 
this young couple have had a quarrel, and such a serious 
one that she wouldn't stay another night under his roof, 
and to avoid ezposiure and gossip, he consented to her 
coming quietly here out of the way at once. Now, don't 
argue with me, for I have no doubt about it at alL" 

My husband looked at me with a face of the utmost 
surprise. 

" Well, my dear Molly, your usual good sense has 
left you for once. Why, this is very midsummer 
madness!" And he laughed heartily. ''As happy a 
couple, I'll be bound, as there is within fifty miles round, 
and he, poor fellow, with the tears in his eyes last night, 
so concerned for his poor darling girl, as he called her. 
No, no, Molly ; you're very good at guessing sometimes, 
but this is a grand failure." 

"It is always admitted that women have more 
insight than men, and I shall keep my opinion to myself, 
you may be sure, William ; and, iftdeed, my view of it 
rather better explains her sudden appearance and her 
non-apology ; for it is the height of good breeding to pass 
over in silence anything very impleasant, and to ignore 
entirely such a breach of good manners as would leave 
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any apology at fault. I shall fall in with her wishes, 
and with Mr. Pennell's clever way of putting the matter 
to you ; but you will find I am right in the end," 
" Ah, you are much cleverer than I am, my dear." 
This was William's constant speech when he meant 
to imply the contrary ; and I declare it was no use 
talking any longer to him, and so went back to my 
household duties. Passing the open door of the dining- 
room, I caught sight of our guest sitting by the open 
window, looking out, her hands resting listlessly on her 
lap. Very quiet, I thought to myself. I wish she would 
take up a book, or do something. During the day a 
portmanteau arrived with some of her clothes, and I had 
it taken to the spare room opposite ours, and asked her 
if she would like me to arrange her things for her, as the 
key was in the lock. She thanked me graciously, and 
was as silent as ever. Brooding over her wrongs, no 
doubt, i)oor thing, thought I. Now, I feel the benefit 
of living the solitary life we do, and of William's having 
no business or profession which takes him into the 
haunts of men. This "stray sheep," as she calls herself, 
can hide herself here in safety. No gossip will molest her. 
No one ever thinks anything \m do odd, since William 
took the dying weaver into the house to nurse him ; so 
that the servants need only be told this is an invalid 
lady come to get well, and they will not trouble their 
heads about it. And perhaps it will all blow over 
without an open rupture and the expose it would entail. 
But I never had liked Mr. Pennell. If his wife was 
what I call "warm dark" in appearance, he was "cold 
dark," sallow to paleness, his hair black as jet, and his 
eyelashes too, and cold grey eyes, which I never like. 
Without knowing any particulars of the case, I at once, 
and warmly, espoused the cause of the injured Mrs. P. 
J 
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The day passed in our customary home routine. The 
two eldest children went to school, and I taught the 
• "intermediates," as we called Sophy and Bob, and the 
two little ones played about. William gardened, and 
read, and smoked, and took his daily stroll down to the 
village, looking in on one or two " peculiarly wretched 
old women," as he styled them, when explaining to me 
where all my tea and sugar had disappeared to ; calling 
for his newspaper, to save some one the unproductive 
labour of bringing it; giving a genial word to such of 
the village magnates as he might chance to meet, and 
constantly being waylaid and consulted by "all sorts 
and conditions of men " on troubles of divers kinds, from 
an obstinate tic-doloureux to a threatened bankruptcy — 
for William had studied medicine in his youth, and was 
qualified by education to cure sick bodies, while he 
had by nature that fund of compassion and sympathy 
which goes so far towards the healing of sick souls, 
and is very potent with the one as well as the other. He 
seldom came home without some scrap of village news ; 
and I hastened to him this evening to hear if he had 
met Mr. Pennell, and what had transpired. He had been 
to Mr. Pennell's studio, and had a long chat with him. 

"He never came to see his wife," I said, a little 
maliciously. 

" He said he thought perfect quiet, undisturbed even 
by a visit from him, would be best for a day or two. 
And I agreed with him." 

" It wouldn't be so, William, if / were in trouble." 

" 0, my dear, the well and the sick must be judged 
by different standards. Her morbid state accounts for 
everything. How has she been all day % " 

"Very quiet, and, I think, dwelling too much on one 
subject." 
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"There you are, Molly. You make a theory, and 
then shape everything else to suit it. Very likely she 
has a severe nervous headache. I thought so from her 
looks all the morning." 

A glance at Mrs. Pennell, as we entered the room, 
confirmed us both in our different theories. She leaned 
languidly back in an easy chair, and rested her cheek 
on her hand, which was very delicately shaped. A most 
expressive hand. She did not look up as we entered, 
nor did she make any movement, so I spoke to her, and 
asked if her head ached. She started perceptibly, and 
courteously replied that it did not ache at all. No, 
thought I, it's her heart, poor thing, that is aching, and 
that is not so easy to cure. Why does he not come^— 
the heartless wretch— and say a word of kindness to her 1 
That is what she wants. And I could not wonder that 
she took no notice of the children, who now flocked into 
tea, and wei-e very boisterous. Only Annie looked in- 
quiringly at me, when the beautiful, silent lady took 
her place amongst us again. It was my custom to play 
and sing to the children after tea, before the little ones 
went to bed, and I sat down to do so, but as I struck 
the first notes I heard a low cry of pain from Mrs. 
Pennell, who quickly rose and left the room. " It must 
be headache then, after all," I said to myself; "but 
would not one's head and one's whole body ache if one's 
husband were unkind 1 " So I gathered the little ones 
to me and told them a tale instead, and when bedtime 
came, and I saw them all snugly tucked up, I went 
down again, fully expecting to find Mrs. Pennell in the 
drawing-room ; but she did not appear again, aiid' 
William and I thought it kindest to let her alone. 

" But I wish she had told me of her headache," said 
he, "I might have given her a comforting dose;" and 
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the kind fellow sighed as he lighted his dgar. Ah ! 
thought I, I know the only " comforting dose " that will 
do Imt any good. How can he leave her in such trouble, 
and never come and make his peace ? And I really felt 
most imcharitably towards Mr. P. Soon after break- 
fast next day Mrs. Pennell, who declared herself ''quite 
well" in answer to our inquiries, came to me, and in 
rather a hesitating manner said, ''I wish to ask a 
favour of you, Mrs. Oswald. I notice that you do not 
use the drawing-room in the morning. Might I have it 
for a few hours daily ? I have — I have — a little writing 
I wish to do quietly." Her voice drooped, and the 
colour rose to her face as she spoke. I consented at 
once, and said I thought it a good idea, as it was the 
only place quiet from the children, and I was siu^ she 
needed rest. As soon as I had received her courteous 
thanks, I ran to William and told him what had hap- 
pened. He seemed a little at a loss, and I thought I 
could now convince him I was right. 

"What (Mn she have to write ?" he said doubtedly. 

" What can she have to write ! " I repeated trium- 
phantly. " Why a statement of her case — for a lawyer 
— divorce — ^legal proceedings ! " I answered vaguely, for 
I was getting a little out of my depth. But William 
shook his head gravely. 

"She very likely only wants to be alone," he said; 
"she wants leisure to weep, poor woman. How it would 
relieve her if she could have a really good cry, as some 
one I know does when she's in trouble, bless her! 
Depend upon it, that's what she wants. Just humour 
her, my Molly, will you 1 " And I assured him of my 
willingness to do so. 

A few days passed, and there seemed to be but little 
change in our silent guest. Each morning she spent some 
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hours in the drawing room alone, and, as I thought, 
writing a statement of her sad case. One afternoon, as 
she and I sat there, Mr. Pennell was announced. He 
seemed agitated, and was very pale. I greeted him, and 
was about to leave the room hastily, when I saw to my 
astonishment that his wife seemed unconscious of his 
presence. I looked inquiringly at her; she was quite 
composed, and, saying gravely, "I don't know this 
gentleman," left the room in her usual dignified style; 
and there was I alone with the monster who had thus 
alienated his wife by his cruel conduct. I felt a rising 
anger and repugnance as I looked at him. He might 
well cast down his eyes, knowing what I must think of 
him. He was much agitated and embarrassed, and no 
wonder. After an awkward silence, I said, " This is a 
sad affair, Mr. PennelL" 

"Yes, indeed," he repHed absently; "poor, poor 
Constance." 

*' Perhaps if you had come a little sooner," I began. 

" Oh ! I ought not to have come at all, Mrs. Oswald," 
he interrupted, in a despairing voice ; " but how can I 
keep away?" 

"I don't quite follow you," I said coldly, "and so 
cannot give an opinion." And too angry to speak 
another word, I rose, and he took a hurried leave. I 
went at once in search of Mrs. Pennell, and found her 
in her room, silent as usual, and quite composed. 
WilHam and I marvelled at this incident in our re- 
spective fashions. I could only believe that indifference 
had succeeded to love, and that, by a strong effort of 
self-command, she had nerved herself to meet her 
husband as a total stranger — for such he would probably 
be to her in future. William laughed at my surmises, 
and doubted my account of the occurrence. " You are 
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such a prejudiced, hot-headed little woman," said he. 
" How do you know the poor thing did not go out of the 
room blunting with tears, which the sudden sight of her 
husband evoked, and which she went to shed in private, 
so as not to distress him unnecessarily?" 

Next morning Mrs. Pennell remained in the drawing- 
room much longer than usual My little Lottie was not 
well, and I was up in the nursery till past the dinner- 
hour, expecting that Mrs. P. would sit down with 
William and the children; but when I came down she 
was not there. " She must have waited to be called in, 
and not heard the bell," said I. " Go, Annie, and tap, 
and say dinner is ready.** Annie did so, and returned; 
but dinner was half over, and no Mrs. Pennell! I 
thought she might be asleep, for she had looked sadly 
unrested, and as my tap was not answered, I gently 
opened the door and went in. With a violent start she 
rose, and in a moment stood close to me, her eyes 
flashing and face flushed, and her manner so wild, that 
I felt sure she had been asleep, and dreaming too; so I 
looked quietly at her, and said, as calmly as I could, 
" I disturbed you, I fear ; but you must forgive me. I 
fancied you had forgotten the dinner-hour, and came to 
tell you. The time passes so quickly when one is 
writing." As I said the last word, I saw to my dismay 
that there was not a sign of writing materials to be seen. 
"Brooding over her wrongs," I mentally put in by way 
of correction. Mrs. Pennell still looked at me a little 
wildly, and said, " You find it very quiet sitting alone, 
and so do I. You must give me a little plain sewing, 
will you not ?** and she put out her hand, which I took, 
and led her to the dining-room. She soon returned to 
her usual quiet manner; and I did not repeat this little 
scene to William, for I thought my sudden entrance 
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might have suggested a more terrible visitor — ^her cruel, 
neglectful husband ; this supposition would account for 
the sudden change in her; so I determined to be more 
thoughtful in the future. " I am afraid plain sewing is 
a poor antidote to such misery as hers," I mused, as I 
arranged the hem of one of Lottie's pinafores for Mrs. 
PennelL Next morning she took it from my hand with 
a pleased and grateful smile, and said, " Thank you so 
much;" but when I came back an hour later the work 
lay imtouched beside her, and her beautiful hands were 
loosely clasped on her knee. I pitied her from my 
heart A few days passed, only disturbed by a second 
visit from Mr. Pennell, who came in, unannounced, with 
William, in the simimer twilight, as we sat at the open 
drawing-room window, she and I. Mr. Pennell went 
straight up to his wife, never noticing me, and said, in 
a trembling voice, "Won't you speak to me, Constance?'* 
and really he looked so imploringly at her, that I 
thought, unless he has behaved too badly to be 
forgiven, she'll throw her arms round his neck, and we 
shall have an end of all this wretchedness. William 
looked on with his grave, kindly eyes. There was a 
momentary pause. I noticed that Mr. Pennell had a 
beautiful bouquet of hot-house flowers in his hand, and 
was arrested in the act of offering them by what now 
took place. Mrs. Pennell rose, and, drawing herself up 
to her full height, said, tm-niug to me with a Uttle laugh, 
" Really I have not been introduced to this gentleman;" 
and then, passing by me, left the room with stately 
steps, before any of us had recovered ourselves. We 
looked at each other quite confounded. The poor young 
husband sank on the sofa, with a groan that made even 
me pity him. William sat down by him, and laid his 
hand on his shoulder, without speaking. People talk of 
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such a one having a kind heart and a rough manner ; 
William's was the tender heart and the tender manner; 
no harsh exterior to penetrate before you could reach 
the real kindness within. 

I left the two alone, and wandered out into the gar- 
den, and soon I saw Mr. Pennell leave the house. The 
scent of the sweet peas and mignonette, so fragrant on 
the evening air, reminded me of the beautiful flowers I 
had seen in Mr. Pennell's hand, and I went back to see 
if they were left behind, I found William looking sadly 
at them, as they lay on the table. " He just laid them 
down, poor fellow," said he, " when he was going away. 
Tm sorely perplexed about this, Molly, and must 
think it well over, so we won't talk about it any more 
just now," 

I thought it best not to press the subject, but I took 
tiie flowers, thinking, " She shall have these at any rate ; 
they may plead his cause, and I do think, whatever he has 
done, he should have a chance to put all right." I began, 
I confess, to waver in my allegiance to my "stray sheep." 
She seemed in this aspect more like a " stray lionesa" 

Calling Annie to me, I gave her the flowers, and said, 
"Take them to Mrs. Pennell, dear; they are hers. I 
think she is in her room." And Annie obeyed, but I 
soon felt I had done most unwisely, for Mrs. P. had 
slammed the door in my little girl's face, " and seemed," 
Annie said, " to be very angry with her." 

Very consistent conduct, I thought. I was a goose 
to send them. How could she enjoy them when she 
won't even speak to the donor % 

Next moment, WiUiam came in at the open front 
door with the unlucky flowers in his hand. He looked 
puzzled. " Dropped upon my head, as I walked on the 
lawn there," he said ; " came from the sky, apparently." 
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So I was obliged to confess my foolish conduct It 
was plain that the angry wife had thrown them out of 
the window, little dreaming they would be found. 

William looked graver than before. "Fm afraid, 
Molly, that we are doing this poor lady no good," he 
said, " and I don't see my way at all. I shall take a day 
to consider what is best to be done, and meantime we 
will not discuss the matter. We can't mend it." 

I felt very anxious next morning to see how Mrs. 
Pennell would conduct herself, and was surprised to meet 
her coming in fix)m the garden with a rose in her hand, 
looking better than usual, and very gracious and friendly 
in her manner. Could she have been out to look for the 
bouquet, I thought; but I emulated her good breeding 
and tact by making not the least allusion to what had 
passed. I began to hope that all might yet be well, and 
peace be restored between them; and that evening, as she 
retired early, I prepared for a quiet hour's chat with 
William, when a visitor was most unexpectedly an- 
noimced. It was a nephew of mine, who came occasion- 
ally for a few days in his vacation. He chatted awhile in 
a lively school-boy fashion, and then wheeled round on the 
music-stool, where he sat, and, opening the piano, began 
the march from " Tannhauser." I had not played since 
the evening when the music seemed to distress Mrs. 
Pennell, and I now appealed to William as to whether 
she could possibly hear it in her room. " Impossible," was 
his verdict ; so Master Walter hammered away at the 
march, when all at once the door opened, and a tall, white 
figure came in with a slow and stately step. It was Mrs. 
PennelL We started to our feet with horror. Her 
dark hair hung over her shoulders, and she looked like 
one walking in sleep. She wore a white wrapper, and 
her feet were bare. Her eyes were open and fixed. My 
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husband was the first to regain presence of mind, and, 
going up to her as she slowly crossed the room, said — 

'* For Heaven's sake, my dear ma'am, come back to 
yom? room, come ! " And he held out his hand. 

" Oh, certainly," said she, with an instant change of 
expression, and taking his hand, stepped lightly from 
the room. 

I heard them go upstairs. Her bare feet and his 
boots making a strange mixture of sounds on the 
landing, and it came over me all at once that our guest 
was mod. Walter stood by the piano transfixed with 
amazement What cfyuM he think, poor lad ? Before I 
had found a word to say, my husband came back, and I 
hazarded the dreadful suggestion of poor Mrs. P.'s 
insanity. He agreed with me that for the time she was 
certainly not in her sane mind, and said he had known 
from the first that her mental composure was threatened 
with disturbance. As soon as the innocent cause of this 
last extraordinary event was gone to bed, William and 
I sat down, and talked long and earnestly on this new 
view of Mrs. P.'s case. 

"It is not altogether a new view to me," said William. 

" Surely," I cried, " you never knew it and hid it 
from me!" 

" Not so fast, MoUy. I did not A^tuno it When her 
husband told me that night of her wish to come, I 
guessed that her mind was not in a sound state, and as 
delicately as I could, touched on such a possibiHty as 
that grief might have so shaken her reason as to cause 
temporary loss of the powers of the mind; but it gave 
him such intense pain that I dropped the subject ; for, 
I thought, even should it be so, she will get round 
again — no insanity in the family or any real ground for 
suspecting it in her case — so, out of compassion, I took 
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her in, and you would have done the same, Molly, I 
know, if you had seen the agony of mind the poor 
husband was in that night." 

"But you might have trusted me, and told me," I 
said. 

" So I might, my darling ; but you're a nervous little 
'woman, and, after all, I saw nothing to confirm my sus- 
picion until to-night " — and he sighed deeply. 

" You won't think me unreasonable or harsh, dear 
William, if I ask you now to arrange with Mr. Pennell 
for her return. She is gaining no benefit here, and she 
might grow worse." 

" Oh, I am not afraid of that ; but, still, it wiU be 
better. Yes, I will see him the first thing to-morrow. 
He will be broken-hearted about her. He really idolises 
her, and has clung desperately to the hope of having her 
weU and happy again before long. Oh, Molly, we should 
be thankful we have our reason." 

" Don't fret over^it, William," I said; "you did what 
was noble and kind, and I honour and love you for it. 
It may all end well yet." 

And 80 we went to rest with minds not too much 
depressed with what had happened, and prepared to 
make the necessary though painful explanation on the 
morrow. Next morning, about seven o'clock, as I lay 
awake thinking, a sudden and resounding noise almost 
shook the house. Half deafened, I sprang up, and 
wrapping a shawl round me, went out on to the landing, 
really terrified. What were my feelings when I saw our 
large sponge-bath, or "saucer-bath," as we called it, lying 
at the foot of the stairs. I knew it had been in Mrs. 
Pennell's room, put there to induce her to cold sponging, 
which we thought would benefit her. I concluded that, 
in putting it out of her room, for some unknown reason^ 
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it had slipped out of her hands. But she was not on 
the spot. The bath had turned round and round all 
the way down, and finally settled with the most horrible 
din. I felt a little Mghtened, for there was not a sound 
from our guest^s room, which was opposite. By-and-by 
another crash came, and, scarce stopping to think, I ran 
across in Mrs. Pennell's room, and found she had 
actually taken the tester off the old-fashioned four-post 
bed I had had three men to put it up, and. knew it 
was heavy. Without doubt this was the strength of 
insanity. But she spoke quite collectedly. 

'' It darkened the room so," said she, " and I like as 
much light as possible." 

I left her, and hastened to my room to finish dressing. 
I was beginning to feel a nervous fear steal over me. I 
sent a note for our doctor, and William wrote a line to 
Mr. PennelL As I gave them to our maid I noticed she 
had letters in her hand. 

" Are these all the post has brought?" I asked. 

" All but one for Mrs. .Pennell, which I took to her." 

It was the first letter she had received while with us, 
and I felt sure it must be from her husband, to whom 
she had denied all opportunity of speaking. I trembled 
for the result. Break&st was over, and nothing had 
been heard of her. I got the children off for a long 
walk with Walter, and awaited the arrival of Mr. 
Pennell with great uneasiness. William paced up and 
down outside the house. 

"What can we do?" I said; "I have knocked and 
•called to her, and she won't answer, and the door is 
bolted inside." 

" Is it so ?" asked WilKam, looking very pale, and he 
hurried round to the lawn which conmianded a view of 
her window, and coming back to me reported the grass 
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to be strewn with broken famiture. Every mortal 
thing she could destroy was broken and thrown out. 

At this crisis the doctor and Mr. Pennell arrived, 
and an hour later poor Mrs. Pennell was taken by force 
in a close carriage, and placed under the restraint and 
treatment her sad case required. 



I must add a few words by way of epilogua Three 
years elapsed before I saw Mrs. Pennell again. It was 
summer time, and the garden at the White Cottage was 
fragrant with roses and honeysuckle. A photographic 
apparatus stood on the lawn, and Mr. Pennell's handsome 
£EU3e emerged from the mysterious covering as we entered 
through the garden gate — William and I, come to bid 
them welcome on their return. The object of the picture 
was just posed and being put into focus. On a low seat, 
under a blossoming acacia, sat Mrs. Pennell, in a soft 
white dress, the rich colour coming and going in Jiier 
cheeks, a tender smile on her lips, as she bent her head 
towards a chubby baby on her knee, who held his little 
shoe in one hand, whilst the other was twined in his 
mother's hair. It was but a glimpse; but that glimpse 
alone would have amply sufficed to obliterate all painful 
recollection of Mrs. PenneU's visit. 
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CHAPTER I. 

MANY years have passed since what I am about to 
tell took place, but the events are still &esh in the 
remembrance of more than one dear friend, and are 
often recalled with tenderness as we sit quietly together 
in the evenings before the lamp is lighted. I hardly 
know where to begin my little history ; it seems to have 
had no definite beginning, and indeed, cannot be said to 
have ended yet for some of us. 

Here the Professor would interrupt me with some 
formidable explanations touching my fallacious mode of 
expressing myself. I will go back then to that sad 
time whep, after my mother's death, I came to the 

small university town of , in South Germany, and 

took an apartment in a quiet street near the river. 
Often and often, on summer evenings, when my loneli- 
ness was hardest to bear, I hurried down the little 
winding street and crossed the bridge and the sloping 
meadow beyond into the garden where, if the weather 
was fine, I was suie to find Professor and Madame £. 
enjoying the fresh air and rest after a day's work. When 
I think of those evenings it seems to have been always 
summer in that pleasant garden, where we sat under 
the shady limes, Madame and I knitting, the little ones 
playing in the meadow below, and the Professor chatting 
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to us with an. open book on his knee, smoking " the 
pipe of peace," as Madame laughingly called it. 

Our conversation would often lapse into silence as 
we watched the sunset light reflected in the river and 
glowing in the windows of the old houses on the other 
shore; and yet it was not silence, for the children's 
voices floated up, and the bells of the home-coming 
cattle sounded fedntly on the evening air. 

At first I used to feel sad sometimes in this happy 
home-circle, from the contrast it presented to my own 
solitary room ; but, by-and-by, as I came to know and 
love my friends better, it was quite otherwise ; their 
sunshine made the world light and warm to me, and it 
was only when absent from them that repining thoughts 
would cross my mind. 

They were a most attached couple, though in many 
respects very differently constituted ; he grave and 
absorbed for the most part, kindly and possessing some 
humour, but with a depth of feeling underlying all that 
was almost tragic. Madame was one of those loving 
women who make their home the shrine of their best 
devotions. She made the steps of daily life smooth for 
her husband, and made his home beautiful to him by a 
thousand arts known only to an unselfish love. She was 
placid and gentle, with a delicate tact in making those 
around her happy. Their three children came to consider 
me as next to their parents. I was " Tante Marie" to 
them almost from the first. The boys only came to me 
when it rained and they wanted me to tell them stories ; 
but the little Minna, who was three years old, often sat 
by me while Madame and I talked and worked; and 
would creep on to my knee and rest her head on my 
shoulder when she grew sleepy in the evenings. I used 
often to carry her softly in and imdress her, while the 
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parents still sat under the limes. Madame would smile 
approval at me, and the Professor would bend over the 
little sleeping face for a kiss as I rose with the child in 
my arms to re-enter the house. After she was laid in 
her crib in the parents' room, I would sometimes bring 
Adolf and George in from play, and give them their 
supper of £ruit and bread, and see them to rest. And 
still the two under the limes were sitting chatting when 
I returned to them. Then Madame would gather up 
her work, and we would sit in the cheerful lamp-lit 
chamber for a genial hour before I went back to my 
solitary room in the Elisabeth Strasse. 

Such was my intercourse with these dear people 
for more than two years. In winter we had delightful 
readings aloud from the Professor, who dearly hked to 
impart to others something of the studies which occupied 
him. We were sympathetic listeners, although there 
were times when we felt rather in the dark as to the 
meaning of some scientific terms. It was in the month 

of Jime, two years after I came to ^ when an event 

occurred which may properly be called the beginning of 
my tale. I know the Professor will think I have 
expressed this very lamely, but he knows by this time 
that I can only say things in my own way, so I crave 
his indulgence for my blunders. I received a letter one 
morning from my friend, Sophie Albrecht, who had 
been in England for three years, announcing her return, 
and that she had taken a situation in a school on the 

outskirts of ^ and would arrive the very next week. 

The unlooked-for news pleased and excited me so much, 
that I felt I must share it with someone. Without 
waiting for my coffee I started at once, took the road 
over the bridge, and through the dewy meadow; and 
burst in upon my friends who were breakfasting out in 
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their garden, under the shade of the big lime tree. It 
was a pretty scene, the white linen on the table, the 
piled-up strawberries on green leaves, Madame, in her 
grey gown with her quiet happy face, dispensing coffee, 
suod the Professor, with Minna, looking as fresh as a 
rosebud, on his knee, sharing his strawberries with her. 
Adolf and George, in their holland blouses, were already 
deeply absorbed in bread and milk. The air was fragrant 
with the lime blossoms, and the flitting lights and 
shadows of the summer morning were over all. 

There was a loud exclamation from the children as 
I came up breathless from my haste, and the little 
Minna slipped from her father's knee, and came to be 
kissed. 

"What can bring our quiet one out so early?" asked 
the Professor gravely. 

" Something good, I am sure," said Madame with a 
smile, drawing me beside her on the wooden bench, 
" one can see that in the eyes." 

"You are right, Madame," I replied, "something so 
gpod that I could not wait an hour without telling you." 

"Might one make a little guess?" asked the Professor, 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

" By all means," said I, sipping my coffee. 

" B^as our learned friend, Herr von Weber, at length 
been so fortunate as ^" 

" That is too bad, my friend," interrupted Madame, 
"and quite a wrong guess — ^Nicht-wahr, Tante Marie?" 

" As wrong as possible," said I. 

" But, my love," urged the Professor, with a comical 
smile, "was it not the most natural ?" 

Here Madame popped a large strawberry into his 
mouth, and said, " Thou wilt ever be speaking of what 
thou dost not imderstand. Dost thou suppose Tante 
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Marie would have come up this early, and when thou 
art here too, with such news as that ? No ! no ! one 
does not do so!" and she smiled her gentle, kindly 
sn^le. 

The Professor was quite discomposed, and b^;ged 
a thousand pardons for his want of discrimination. 
^'Thou art ever in the right,'' he added, kissing 
Mq^ame's hand, which yet lay on his shoulder. 

^ Lest the Professor should guess again, here is my 
news," said I ; " the only friend I have in the world, 
except yourselves, is coming to teach English in Frau 
M.'s Pension. I have not seen her for three years, and 
she is to be here next week. She is good; she is 
charming ! and now you will know her !" 

I was now assailed with questions about Sophie — Was 
she young? Was she beautiful? Was she very terribly 
clever, &c., ending up with little Minna's anxious query, 
" Would she like strawberries ? " 

I told them she was young, being eight years my 
junior; that she was not beautiful, but, oh ! very terribly 
clever, and that I might predict with some degree of 
certainty, that she would like strawberries. So we 
chatted on until the Professor went to his students, and 
the children to their play. 

Madame turned to me, and, kissing me tenderly, said, 
" I am glad for thee, Marie ! Thou hast borne much 
sorrow, and now joy comes. I have not seen thee smile 
so before ; I am glad for thee !" 

In a few days, though it seemed longer to my im- 
patience, Sophie arrived. Three years' separation were 
forgotten in the first embrace of our meeting. Let me 
try to describe her : A short figure, rather strongly than 
gracefully built, a noble head well set on her shoulders, 
a broad low forehead, shaded by curling dark hair, 
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marked features, and ezpreasiye dark eyes. She pos- 
sessed a very strong individuality. Quick in sympathy 
and antipathy, she knew no half measures in loving, but, 
out of the abundance of her heart, gave right royally. 

That first night she had arranged to stay with me, and 
I should be ashamed to tell how late we sat talking over 
the years that were past On the morrow she departed 
for Frau M.'s, but it was settled that her first free 
evening should be spent with me at B.'s, as they had 
kindly proposed. 

To this event I looked forward with delight. And 
yet how little does one know of the chemistry of human 
atoms ! Two ingredients which combine harmoniously, 
may, by the addition of a third, equally congenial to 
each separately, undergo an unlooked-for change, while 
on the other hand — I could explain my meaning further, 
but I know the Professor cannot bear to hear me mixing 
up scientific terms — ^he shakes his head, " Is this, then, 
all that remains of my many discourses on the nature 
of matter, during your everlasting knitting in the 
evenings % Alas !'' I will not harrow up his feelings any 
more, but simply say that there never was a more har- 
monious concourse of atoms than on the ever-to-be- 
remembered evening in question. We had cofiee in the 
garden, under the lime tree, and it was amusing to see 
the intent gaze the children directed to Sophie. Their 
verdict, however, was altogether favourable, and the little 
Minna whispered eagerly to me, " See, Tante Marie, she 
does like strawberries ! " It seemed, indeed, as if Sophie 
had known these dear people as long as I had. She was 
no strange element in the little circle. It was twilight, 
and the summer evening remarkably still, and we sat 
longer than usual in the cool fragrant garden. The talk 
fell upon friendship. "Some natures,** said the Pro- 
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feasor, ^find it part of their mission to spy out each 
minutest imperfection in a friend^ and this by virtue of 
their love and in its name." 

"Such persons do not know what love is," I 
replied. 

" They are in a state of compound ignorance," said 
Sophie warmly ; " they do not know, and do not know 
that they do not know." 

" Why, Sophie ! that is horribly severe." 

" But the wit amply covers the severity," said the 
Professor. 

" If I appear witty, it is entirely due to Marie — she 
firmly believes me to be gifted in that direction, and 
indeed, many others, and such is the force of her delu- 
sion, that somehow in her presence I really seem all that 
she imagines me." 

" There again, you touch a deep truth," said the Pro- 
fessor ; " it is the office of friendship to see others less 
as they are than as they wish to be. That is a noble 
thought." 

" I would go even further, and desire that my friend, 
if compelled to see my faults, might love me with them, 
and almost because of them." Sophie spoke with deep 
feeling, and there was quite a pause. 

"That I am sure is at least the friendship you can 
give," said the Professor at last. We sat silent a few 
minutes, when Madame, who had been with the chil- 
dren, joined us again, and we soon afterwards went 
indoors. 

" You are certainly musical," said the Professor to 
Sophie. " I do not ask you if you are, because I feel 
sure of it ;" and he began to remove books, &c., from a 
piano which stood in a recess at the end of the room, 
and which I had seldom seen opened. 
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" I shall begin to be afraid of you, Herr Professor," 
she answered smiling. 

"Nay! Why so?" 

" You certainly see too much ! " 

"The Professor is quite right, however," said I. 
*• Sophie has music in her very heart, and now, before 
the lamp is lighted, she will play us part of the ' Moon* 
light Sonata,' " and I led her to the piano. 

We sat in stillness, while with a masterly power she 
played that sweet and passionate movement, with its 
^trange blending of tranquillity and emotion — the 
dreamy moonlight and the unrest of a yearning heart 
woven into a perfect whole. To make the scene com- 
plete, the real moon came suddenly from behind a cloud, 
and shone brightly into the room, the cool evening air 
brought the scent of the roses from the garden, and, 
when the music ceased, none of us spoke. It seemed 
as though some gracious spell had fallen on us. 

" I hope my music has not turned you all into stone," 
said Sophie, turning to us with all the harmonies in her 
face. 

" It would be more possible that such music should 
bring stone to life." 

Reader ! this was the first time, in my hearing, that 
the Professor had uttered a compliment, and I turned 
and looked at him ! He must not be too vain if I say I 
saw a very handsome man. Above the middle height, 
he was of a commanding presence, with well-cut features. 
His large dark blue eyes and arched eyebrows were 
almost feminine, and there was a pensive sadness in his 
eyes, even when he smiled, something which seemed to 
say he had suffered or could suffer most sharply. His 
head, with its curling brown hair, was picturesque, and 
always reminded me of Thorwaldsen as he is presented 
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to us. Something grand jet simple in his bearing 
added to the resemblance. 

" Yes," he added, " yours is indeed a great power. 
While you play I hardly know whether I am thinking 
my own thoughts or yours." 

When the lamp was lit Sophie sang to us, selecting 
some of Schubert's wonderful melodies, with their weird 
beauty; last of all the simple, touching " Rosamunda^" 
which was specially admired by Madame. Then we 
fell again into talk — of music and the power of associa- 
tion, of sympathy and antipathy — of spheres congenial 
and otherwise, and last of all the Professor took down 
an English book, and read to Sophie, afterwards trans- 
lating for our benefit these lines of Carlyle : — 

"The conversation took a higher turn: one fine 
thought called forth another. It was one of those rare 
seasons when the soul expands with full freedom, and 
man feels himself brought nearer to man. Gaily, in 
light, graceful, abandonment, the friendly talk played 
round that circle ; for the burden was rolled from every 
heart; the barriers of ceremony, which are, indeed, the 
laws of polite living, had melted as into vapour, and the 
poor claims of me and thee, no longer parted by rigid 
fences, now flowed softly into one another, and life lay 
all harmonious— many-tinted, like some fair royal cham- 
paign, the sovereign and owner of which was Love 
only. Such music springs from kind hearts in a kind 
environment of place and time." 

Then Sophie and I took our leave and went quietly 
home. The river shone silver in the moonlight; the 
old houses looked unreal and shadowy in the deep still- 
ness ; not a leaf stirred, and the influences of the 
evening had made us both thoughtful 
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CHAPTEK 11. 

Days and weeks passed by. I spent pleasant hours 
almost daily with my good friends. We often spoke of 
that evening and looked forward eagerly to another 
siich — ^but it was not to be. Each time that Madame B. 
planned a similar re-\mion, Sophie was unable to join. 
She was too busy, or she had a headache ; m short, I 
began to feel quite annoyed at it, and determined to 
tell her my thoughts on our next meeting. This was 
at a coffee party at Frau M.'s, on the occasion of the 
giving of prizes. It was not often that I visited such a 
gay scene, and the wish to see Sophie had been my 
chief motive in accepting the invitation. I contrived 
during the evening to draw her aside into a little arbour, 
which just held two, and after I had kissed her I said, 
" It seems so long since we met. Why do you never 
come ? You could surely make time somehow." 

"It has been unfortimate, but do not scold me, 
Marie!" 

"Oh, but I must scold, and very severely too. You 
once said you felt boimd to be all I thought you. Now 
I think you constant in friendship, warm-hearted, true, 
and consistent, and yet you don't seem to take the 
trouble to come and see me now we are so near, after 
such a long separation too, and then the B.'s — after 
that happy evening we had there, and all their cor- 
diality to you, you have never even called ! I begin to 
think ." 

" No ; don't begin to think ! It is not worth it, 
Marie. I have been busy, and disinclined for company, 
and it has seemed ungrateful" 
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" And you promise amendment. Is it not so 1" 

^'Not precisely. The fact is, Marie, that since I 
have been here ." 

Sophie stopped short, a bright colour flushed in her 
cheeks — ^words were evidently not forthcoming. At the 
moment I became aware of some one striding down the 
path towards us. Looking through the vine-clad win- 
dow I saw my friend Herr von Weber, looking quite 
excited and eager. 

" Beg a thousand pardons, Fratllein Miiller," said he 

hurriedly, " I thought perhaps ," and he turned to 

Sophie, who was now very pale, and she bowed 
coldly. I sat amazed. Of one thing I felt sure : these 
two must have met before. And yet how could it have 
been so, unknown to me ? It was she, then, whom he 
sought, and expected to find alone. The bright anima- 
tion had faded out of his face, and disappointment alone 
was written there as he looked almost imploringly, as I 
thought, at Sophie, and then said, addressing me, ^ 1 
fear I disturb," and with a low bow withdrew. 

I felt sorrry for him, for his was a gay, sunshiny 
nature, that had never known trouble. I knew some- 
thing of him, his motherland he occupying rooms above 
mine, and I had always been pleasantly friendly with 
them, and was famiHar with his boyish, handsome face, 
now so full of pain. 

" What is the meaning of all this, Sophie?" I said 
hastily. " It is very mysterious, but indeed it is no 
mystery I" 

'* Oh, Marie, don't speak so to me ! Indeed I am 
very unhappy I" she replied, and tears gathered in her 
eyes as she looked in my face. "I knew him in 
jl^gland, and I did not think I should meet him again 
here. It was two years since I had seen or heard of 
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him ; but he teaches here, and I am obliged to see him. 
Itiscruell" 

" But how is it cruel, my dearest child ?" I said ; if 
he is good and loves you, all is welL Nicht wahr 1** 

" I believe he does love me. and I know he is good, 
but I can never love him, and he will not believe me 
when I tell him so. I hoped he would give up the 
thought, and I never told you about him, because I knew 
you would plead his cause, and I could not bear it. 
Until now he did not know that you and I were Mends, 
I was afraid he would try and meet me in your rooms. It 
is true all this does not matter now !" 

"Why not, my poor Sophie?" I asked, comforting 
her all I could. 

"Because — don't think hard things of me, Marie; but 
the truth is, I am leaving here in a few days. I decided 
to go when the holidays began." 

" But you return in a few weeks ?" 

" No, Marie, I return no more. I am very unhappy 
here. I feel I must go. Don't grieve over it." 

And she drew her arm tenderly round my neck, and 
laid her cheek on mine. The feeling of disappointment 
was so sharp and unexpected that a few tears would 
come ; but when I could speak again I said : 

"If I could only feel you were acting wisely, I 
should not fret over it so much. But it is so sudden. 
It cannot be the right step to take." 

" Believe me, my Mend, it is the very right and wise 
step." 

"And you would have gone without a word to me! 
Was that right?" 

"I dreaded the parting with you. I knew you 
would disapprove. Don't a^ me any more, Marie. See^ 
they are all going indoors. We shall be missed. Help 
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me to bear it all, and believe that I only wanted to 
spare you and myself additional pain." And Sophie 
rose and led me across the lawn, where we joined the 
rest of the company. 

I returned that evening to my quiet room, full of 
anxious thoughts about Sophie. This conduct of hers 
was so at variance with all my previous knowledge of 
her. Where great confidence has existed, it is a rude 
shock to find that one's friend has withheld a grief one 
would gladly have shared. 

Might I not at least have advised her, by virtue of 
my eight years' seniority? But it was all too late. It 
was now plain to me why she had avoided the B.'s in 
such a marked manner. She must have dreaded meeting 
Herr von Weber there. So much was evident, but there 
yet seemed something strange in her conduct. I lay 
awake thinking over the wreck of all my little plans in 
this sudden departure of Sophie, until I began to 
reproach myself for considering it in that hght. " If it 
is the best thing for her, I ought to be glad of it," I 
said to myself. But this reasoning did not prevent the 
old loneliness from coming over me with its weight of 
sadness, and I went to sleep at last with a heavy heart. 
I dreamed my dear mother was with me again, and 
woke comforted, with the sound of her voice still in my 



The next afternoon I was with Madame B., helping 
her to gather lavender, of which she was especially fond. 
We had tied it in bundles, and were busy making 
muslin bags to put it in. I had been telling her all 
about Sophie, and I was surprised to see that Madame 
took quite a different view of the matter. " I feel sure, 
Fratilein, Sophie loves him," said she, "and we shall hear 
of a happy ending to it alL Thou and I, Tante Marie, 
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will have to prepare wedding garments, and make them 
fragrant perhaps with this very lavender. Who knows 1 ** 
"But would she run away from him if she really 
loved him?" "Quite possible ! I must tell thee what 
happened when I first knew the Herr Professor. I loved 
him well, yet I was always so cold to him ! He was in 
despair, as is our excellent Von Weber. At last, when 
we were both so miserable, my mother said one day to 
me, * It is very fine to look so coldly on a man who loves 
thee better than thou deservest, but he will one day be 
tired of waiting for a smile.' I thought much of these 
words, and when next we met, I gave him just one little 
look of kindness, and thou seest" Madame smiled and 
nodded significantly. At this moment the Professor 
entered. 

" It smells very sweet here," said he, " and you two 
look very mysterious, if not guilty! What is it all 
about? May one inquire?" And he bent playfully 
over Madame's chair. 

" This is why we smell sweet,'* she cried, looking up 
into his face with her bright smile, and holding a bimch 
of the lavender up to him; " but if we look guilty, that 
is another matter, and I am not sure that we shall tell 
thee." 

" I suspect that a council of war has been held as to 
the cleaning out of my study. Horrible thought I I 
shall find nothing for a fortnight afterwards; but I 
submit ! " and he shook his head ruefully. 

" It is something much more interesting than the 

study, Herr Professor. Our subject of conversation was 

actually — b, yoimg lady." "And not wholly unconnected 

with Herr Von Weber ! " added Madame, mischievously. 

"Nay, then! I must hear," said the Professor, 
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drawing a chair beside his wife, and taking little Minna 
on his knee. 

So we told him of Sophie's intended departure, and 
its supposed cause. He was greatly surprised. 

"Then she will visit us no more ! It is imfortunate !" 
^'It is so sad for thee, my child," said Madame, 
kindly to me, " It will be the same to me as before she 
<»me,'' I replied, " that is all." 

"Things are never the same," said the Professor, 
thoughtfully, as he put the child off his knee and left 
the room, and the subject was no more mentioned 
between us. 

I looked forward to one more meeting with Sophie, 
and wrote to beg she would spend her last evening in 

with me. But it was not to be. I received next 

day a few hurried lines of farewell : she was actually 
^ne. This last disappointment was so unexpected that 
I could scarcely realise it, and sat stupidly still with the 
letter in my hand, thinking my sad thoughts for a long 
hom*. " These hasty lines are instead of a more trying 
adieu," the letter said, " instead of the kisses and tears 
of a real parting. The loneliness of heart is all the same, 
but I can bear it. You, Marie, have loving ftiends who 
will help you to forget this trouble. Some day you will 
imderstand more fully. I return to Darmstadt, where 
I still have friends, and go on with my English teaching. 
It is all over between myself and Herr Von Weber. He 
win soon be happy again, for his is an easy, impressible 
nature, and he will not grieve long. You must come 
and visit me at Christmas. Promise to do this, and love 
me always 1 Sophie." 

It was all a riddle, a misimderstanding, and I must 
now wait until time should clearly show me its meaning. 
By-and-by I roused myself, tried to shake off the chill 
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of disappointment, and went to Madame B., for that 
quick sympathy which she gave so lovingly to suffering 
of any kind. And I found there was yet balm in Gilead. 
It was now August, and that evening we sat as usual 
under the limes. The indefinable autumn stillness was 
over all, and the great yellow moon was just above the 
dark tree tops. I think we were unusu^y. silent, for I 
quite started when someone sighed deeply. Madame 
heard the sigh, " Of what are thy thoughts, my best 
Hermann." 

" Of human nature — ^what an infinite deal there is to 
love and pity in it, even where one cannot imderstand, 
and' of I know not what beside ! Has Tante Marie 
already taken Minna indoors ? I did not kiss her good 
night. I will go softly, and not wake her." And he 
rose and entered the house. We soon followed him, 
and after Madame had lighted the lamp, we sat quietly 
working for some time. The Professor still sat by his 
sleeping child. When he returned to us there was a 
shade on his face, though he was kindly as ever. I 
thought of his words but a few days previously, " Things 
are never the same," and I went thoughtfully in the 
solemn moonhght back to my lonely room in the Elisa- 
beth Strasse. 



CHAPTER III. 

Autumn passed into winter without any special 
event to mark the time. My intercourse with my dear 
friends continued in unbroken cordiality, vmchanged 
save in one respect. There was now one subject avoided 
by us alL Sophie's name was no more mentioned 
amongst us. A painful impression had been produced, 
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and I felt myself unable to remove it. I had frequent 
letters from her, describing a busy life of teaching, and 
always urging me to visit her during the Christmas 
holidays; but there was never in these letters the least 

expression of regret at having left . Strange, 

incomprehensible girl ! But I determined to know more 
when we should meet, and a few days before Christmas 
I actually set forth on my journey, and was received by 
Sophie with all the old warmth. How handsome she 
looked as we sat that evening taking our coffee in her 
cosy room, where a brightly polished stove reflected the 
lamp light ! She wore a jacket of crimson, and a riband 
of the same colour in her dark hair. Her eyes sparkled, 
her cheeks glowed with pleasure. Altogether she was a 
picture of rich, warm colour that would have delighted 
a painter. For the first time I thought her beautiful ! 
I remember her appearance on that particular evening 
very distinctly, for it was in just such a dress, and with 

the same bright expression that, years later, she . I 

know the Professor would not approve of my antici- 
pating, so I leave the sentence imfinished. He will 
know at once to what I refer. 

We sat late that evening enjoying the quiet hours of 
talk, and at last I said, " Sophie, I want you to tell me, 
now that it is all over and past, why you left — so 
suddenly and strangely? Don't keep anything from 
me ! " and I took her hands in mine and looked earnestly 
into her face. A change passed over it as I looked, and 
she did not immediately answer me. In the silence I 
could hear the snow-flakes softly beating on the window- 
pane, driven by the fierce north wind. 

"I have been so grieved and perplexed by your 
conduct," I continued, "that I feel you owe me an 
explanation ! You whom I so love and admire would 

L 
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at least, I thought, have paid some kindly attention to 
those who gave you kindness only. I mean Professor 

and Madame B . I had spoken of you to them in 

the warmest teims, and I looked forward to such happy 
times when you should make one of oiu* little circle; 
but you treated their invitations with neglect or 
indifference ! If not for your own pleasure, you might 
at least for politeness^ sake, have called on them before 
leaving. I thought you would have loved them as I do^ 
and that we should all have been happy together. There 
must have been some reason for such conduct as youra 
Tell me, dear Sophie; I ask it in the name of our long- 
tried friendship !" 

" I have no reason to give ! None ! Your friends 
received me cordially, and I had a most happy evening. 
I shall never forget it." • 

" Then why did you go away without even a greeting 
to them?" 

No answer : for a few minutes not a sound but the 
wintry blast without! I was hastily rising with a 
gestm^ of impatience, when I felt myself lovingly de- 
tained, and Sophie said with great gentleness, " Dearest 
Marie, you have loved me truly since I was a little 
child, and will not cast me off now, because, like a child, 
I still am wayward. That I have given a momentfs 
•pain to you or your good Mends is a sincere regret to 
me. I had a feeling that it was best for me to do as I 
have done. Say it was folly to act upon it ! call it 
childish, anything you like, but love me and trust me 
stiU, and let it be as if it had not been !" 

My anger had somehow melted quite away while 
Sophie spoke, and gathering her in my arms I silently 
renewed the vows which had so long bound us together. 

That'night, after she slept, I lay thinking. Weaiy 
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as I was, no sleep would come. My brain was unusually 
active, still busy with the one subject. And all at once 
I seemed to understand the truth with startling clear- 
ness. And I resolved to bury it in sacred silence, hiding 
my knowledge of it even from Sophie herself, that I 
might not further wound that proud and tender spirit. 
I breathed a wish that was almost a prayer over her as 
I bent to kiss her cheek. That which had so long 
troubled me was plain before me ; the shadow between 
us was no more, and I felt that I could sleep. 

That was a very happy visit, and the time passed so 
quickly that I could scarcely believe the day of de- 
parture had come when the coach was at the door to 
convey me to the railway. "You will come back to me, 
Marie?" were Sophie's last words as the train began to 
move; and I heartily called out, "Of course I shall!" 
and next moment she was out of sight. I leaned back 
in the carriage and thought over the past Then my 
thoughts turned to the friends I was going to. I had 
not had a recent letter from Madame, but I knew she 
was not a very active correspondent. How pleased she 
would be to welcome me back ! And the good Professor, 
he would have some scheme for improving our minds 
these long winter evenings. I had toys for the little 
Minna, and books for the boys, and I pictured the cheer- 
ful meeting in the familiar room, with all the bright, 
loving faces clustering round me. My heart beat quite 
fast with pleasant anticipation as the train turned into 
—station. It was a bitter day, with a piercing cold 
wind, and I was thankful to find myself in my own room 
in the Elisabeth Strasse. I was just beginning to feel 
warm and comfortable, when a tap at the door announced 
my fellow lodger, Frau von Weber. I rose to greet her. 
**This is very good of you, to come and welcome me 
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home," I began, but, as I spoke, I saw the dear old lady 
was quite pale and agitated. " Has anything happened % 
Are you ill, dear Frau von Weber?" I asked. 

Her lips trembled as she said, " No, dear child ; but 
I came to give thee bad news. I feared it might come 
upon thee too suddenly! Thy friend, the dear Madame 
B " She faltered, and her voice died away. 

" She is ill ?" I cried. " Oh speak, Madame ! 
speak 1" 

She answered me only with a silent pressure of the 
hand, while the tears ran down her cheeks. A terrible 
misgiving seized me, and my heart sank within me. 
Sick and faint with apprehension, my lips refused their 
office. With an effort I summoned strength for the 
dread question I would ask. A few words confirmed 
my worst fears. It was true. Dear, gentle Madame 

B was no more. Nursing little Minna through 

scarlet fever, she had herself taken the disease, and 
sank rapidly imder it. Frau von Weber added, weeping 
bitterly, that this very day she had been laid to rest. 

« And the child ?" I asked. 

"Is still dangerously ill, but, please God, it will 
recover!" 

With these words the kind old lady left me. Stimned 
with grief, for a while all was dark before me, and I was 
only conscious of a crushing weight on heart and brain. 
Soon I roused myself, and sadly took once more the 
familiar path over the bridge. I walked fast over the 
snowy ground, hardly looking where I went. I knew 
each step of the way so welL The snow fell, and the 
icy flakes, driven by the wind, met me as I crossed the 
frozen meadow, where the stream lay ice-bound and 
stilL I saw the house through the bare trees, and 
hastened on with throbs of pain. And was it possible 
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that she who used to meet me with the weloome smile 
at yonder door, was indeed laid away beneath ihe 
snow? 

An old nurse, whose face I knew, met me as I 
entered, and softly led the way to the room where the 
little Minna lay. It was the room which had been the 
boys', the scene of many a noisy game. It was very 
quiet now. A dim light showed me the sick child, 
apparently in a sleep, and, on a low chair by the bed, 
holding the little hand in his, the poor father. 

In a few minutes he rose, silently wrung my hand, 
and left the room. I stayed and nursed the little 
Minna. The slow hours crept on, and nothing now 
oould call back the life that was ebbing fast away. All 
night we watched and waited, and early next morning 
the dear little child was with her mother. There was a 
short interval of consciousness, and I was deeply thank- 
ful that the child took me for her mother, and feU asleep 
in my arms at last with a smile of content. 

The storm was over, and the clear, frosty morning 
showed glittering without, when the Professor and I 
stood by the bed looking at the tranquil face, which 
still wore that quiet smile. It was all over. His light 
was quenched in darkness. Leaving the room without 
a word, he went to his own, and closed the door on his 
grief. 

After this double bereavement I was daily some 
hours in the house of mourning. After all necessary 
measures had been taken to avoid fear of infection, the 
little boys returned, and the old nurse who had attended 

poor Madame B in her brief iUness, remained in 

charge of them and the little household. The little 
fellows could not fully imderstand what had happened. 
The yoimger one sometimes cried for " Mama," and I 
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supplied as far as I could something of the motherly 
tenderness to them. 

By-and-by they began to attend school, and the im- 
pression of their loss gradually passed away. But the 
poor father ! It is true, he soon resumed his duties at 
the imiversity, but his step seemed daily slower, and his 
head more bent, and he was much more absent and 
thoughtful than before. Spring came, and summer, but 
no change to hiHL I could see in his feice the lines of 
pain deepening day by day; and often, as the old 
servant told me, he would pace up and down his room 
aU night long, coming down next morning pale and 
stem. It was touching to see him night afber night 
sitting in his old seat under the lime-trees — alone, yet 
with that vacant seat beside Imn. He would remain 
for hours thus, his head bent, his whole attitude one of 
fixed sadness. His loneliness seemed utterly hopeless. 

One afternoon, calling with a birthday gift for little 
Adolf, I f oimd the room sweet with the scent of lavender, 
which the nurse had gathered and laid in bimches on 
the table. Tmming at the sound of a footstep, I saw 
that the Professor had just entered and was standing 
beside me. The subtle power of association took us 
both back in thought to that day when she who had 
loved him so dearly laughingly held up the lavender to 
him, as he bent over her. It all came back freshly and 
vividly with the lavender. The Professor took some of 
the fragrant blossoms in his hand and slowly left the 
house. I well knew whither he went. I saw by many 
tokens how utterly desolate he was, and I began to fear 
that the woimd would never heal any more in this 
world. 

When the sad anniversary came round I again 
visited Sophie in Darmstadt. She had expressed in her 
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letters to me her sympathy in these troubles at the 
time when they befell, but on meeting me did not recur 
to the subject, and I was content it should be so. 

Five years passed away without any event which 
affected the little history I am telling. The boys chose 
their ways in life, and both left the paternal roof. The 
Professor, much bi*oken in health and spirits, still led 
his joyless life, without interest or energy. He at 
length determined to resign his professorship, and came 
one evening to tell me so. Fearing that in this case 
he would sink into confirmed melancholy, I strongly 
remonstrated with him. 

"There is no longer anyone who cares what I do," 
he said with a deep sigh ; "I am weary of it alL" 

"I think," said I boldly, "you should marry again, 
Herr Professor !" 

A flush rose to his face as he replied : "There is no 
one who would care for such a wreck as I am I'' 

"Are you sure of that?" 

"Quite sure!" 

"And is there no one in the world you think you 
could love?" 

"No one!" 

I looked in his face ; a light came into his sad eyes. 

"There is one I could have loved," he said, 

"And that was ?" 

" Yoiu* friend of the one visit. But she would laugh 
at me!" 

"Do not be so sure of that," said I, and I told 
him 

Header, can you guess what I told him ? I think 
you can ! 
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BENIGNA : 

A TALE OF VILLAGE LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 

IT was the Sunday after Pentecost. The fields were 
rich with the waving com, and the wild rose 
bloomed in the hedge. A young man and a maiden met 
on the narrow footpath that ran through the field of 
rye. They met — and stopped. Each stood a head and 
Moulders above the taU corn-stalks, and each was fair 
to look upon. The yoimg man had a well-knit and 
powerful frame ; the girl, who sw\mg her broad-brimmed 
straw hat on her arm, had a clear, rosy complexion ; her 
forehead crowned with rich plaits of golden hair ; her 
bright, roguish blue eyes, and the whole form and 
expression of her face, were so charming that it was a 
joy to behold her. 

The girl nodded smilingly ; the young man, after a 
moment's hesitation, offered his hand. 

"Gkx)d morning, GJeorge. What is the matter?" 
said she. " This is my birthday, and you don't seem to 
have a kind word for me." 

"Your birthday? Well, well! you came into the 
world at a beautiful time of year; but roses have 
thorns." 

" What have I been doing ? " 

"You have grieved my mother to the heart." 
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« Nonsense," laughed the maiden, and her laugh was 
full of insolence, her white teeth shone, her eye sparkled, 
and besides the dimple in her cheek her whole fsuse 
rippled with laughter. 

" Do not take it so easily," said the youth. " Perhaps 
you forget what you have done." The girl shrugged her 
shoulders. 

" If so I will remind you of it," he continued. " You 
were down at the forge yesterday to give in your work, 
and the collector said to you : look at that poor old 
woman ; and you said : ' the old fright, she had better 
keep out of my way;* and you said many more cruel 
words — scornful, poisonous words. You surely did not 
observe that it was my mother — say that you did not!" 

"I did not" 

" But when she cried, * May you too live to be scofifed 
at in your old age,' then you must have seen that it was 
my mother. She is deformed, Qod help her! and 
cannot look much of a fine lady when she is carrying 
coals. But when you did recognise her, why did you 
not go to her and say, ' Pardon me ; I did not know it 
was you ?'" 

" I did not feel inclined." 

" And her anger naturally led her to say hard things 
to you. But what did you do then ? You asked the 
collector to give her a pinch of snuff, for you would 
really like to see how the old scarecrow sneezed, and 
you laughed, too." 

" I have had enough of this," answered the girL " I 
laugh where I please, and when I please, and at whom I 
please. Go out of my way, or I shall be obliged to tread 
down the rye." 

George stood aside, and Benigna passed on. Suddenly, 
as though he were called, he raised his downcast eyes. 
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Benigna went on her way through the cornfield. He 
followed her to the edge of the field, where the path 
turns off, and there he stood still beside the tall hazel- 
bush, where they had first told their love. Here, 
thought he, she will surely turn, and ask me to forgive 
her. But she went on, and never looked round ; and 
he knew she was smiling and thinking to herself, *' I 
know that you are looking after me, and would like to 
run after me, for I am the beautiful Benigna ! " 

And she was so beautiful ; words cannot tell how 
beautiful she was ; and she knew it too, for people were 
always telling her so ; they could not help it — if they 
were silent, their looks spoke it as plainly as words. 

Wherever she went, among old and young, among 
rich and poor, joy sprung up in her footsteps. She had 
only to appear, and everyone brightened up ; for what is 
more cheering then the sight of a himian creature 
radiant with health and beauty ! 

But Benigna was not often to be seen; she was 
diligent at her work ; she did embroidery. The Swiss 
factories, as weU as those near at hand, give out their 
designs for curtains, handkerchiefs, &c., to the peasant 
women in the villages; and Benigna's work always 
showed more taste than her pattern gave promise of — 
something of her own loveliness seemed to overflow into 
her embroidery. 

An orphan from her infancy, Benigna lived witJh an 
old aunt ; and was of such an independent character, 
and so bom to govern, that everyone gave into her, and 
did homage to her. Contradiction was unknown to her. 
She had often been advised to go to the capital and 
make her fortime there, but she had no wish to do so — 
it was enough for her to be the beauty of the little 
village, to be the acknowledged queen at every dance or 
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merry-makiDg there. Besides that, there had arisen 
since last harvest a decided attachment between herself 
and young George the blacksmith, who was the only 
suitable match for her, at least in point of age and good 
looks. 

George was the only son of an old widow, who, 
though feeble and crippled, still toiled on to the last^ 
never sparing herself. She sometimes helped in the 
forge, and the sight of her, ragged and blackened with 
coal dust, had provoked Benigna's raillery, as we have 
just learned. She never thought for a moment that 
anyone would remember an insult to grieve over it. 
She herself never retained even flattery, but cast all to 
the winds, and enjoyed the present moment. But from 
the first George's mother had been averse to the engage- 
ment. She would lament for hours together, telling her 
son that he would bring the greatest misery upon him- 
self if he took such a beautiful wife, one who heard a 
hundred times a day how beautiful she was. He would 
find that, wherever he might go, vexation and discomfort 
would be his portion. How would he bear it when 
everyone paid court to his wife % So far she certainly 
was steady, but who should say what might come of 
itaU? 

George paid little heed to these sad forebodings, as 
was natural, though he truly loved and honoured his 
moi!her. 

Cut to the heart by the insults she had received, 
George's mother now besought her son with clasped 
hands to break off the engagement, not for her sake, 
though she had suffered so much, but for the sake of his 
own peace. 

" She who does not respect old age will not respect 
her husband," she would say, again and again. " Only 
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t^inlr, where you to displease ber, or should misfortune 
or illness overtake you, she would leave you then and 
there, and never trouble herself about you any more." 

Qeorge tried to pacify his mother, but it was useless. 

That evening he stayed longer than usual at home, 
in the belief that Benigna would surely be coming to 
say a kind word to his mother. He made up his mind 
not to go to her, not to see her, until she should have 
apologised to his mother; he felt this was her duty. 
But after long waiting in vain, he reflected that perhaps 
she was unwilling to come alone, and might be expecting 
him to escort her. Old Bridget well knew what was 
passing in her son's mind, and sought to strengthen his 
determination, thinking, if he only waited a few days, 
the thing would take its own course, and result in a 
final rupture. 

George stood by the garden fence, and softly hummed, 
" Oh, the merry, merry month of May f and the moment 
his mother went into the house he set off fiill speed, as 
though he had forgotten something of the most vital 
importance. He came to Benigna ; she received him 
with a smila She knew that he could not live without 
her even for one day, and when he began to speak of 
his mother's distress, she begged him to let that stale, 
stupid story rest, and she knew how to enchant him, so 
that he was soon once more exquisitely happy. 

For many days the mother went about with a sad 
heart, and in silence. 

Qeorge urged Benigna with all his power just to go 
and say a word of apology to his mother, but Benigna 
vowed she would never do such a thing. 
" But if I break with you ?" 

"You are as little likely to do that as I am to 
apologise." And she was right. 
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But Geoige could not endure the brooding grief of 
his mother, and he forced himself to a falsehood, which 
he thought would be forgiven. One day he assured \a& 
mother that Benigna had asked her pardon a thousand 
times, but could not bear to do so in person, thinlring^ 
strangely enough, that his mother should make the 
first advance, and then she would see how kind Benigna' 
was. He told Benigna how well his mother was disposed 
to her. Benigna nodded. 

Old Bridget came and said to Benigna, who sat at her 
embroidery frame : " I forgive you, and you must for- 
give me too for having wished you scorn in your old 
age. We were both in the wrong." 

" Very well ; be it so," answered Benigna, re-thread- 
ing her needle. But when Bridget held out her hand 
to her she sewed on industriously." 

^ You are beautiful indeed, everyone says so," said 
Bridget. " May I tell you something 1" 

« Why not ?" . 

" Well, then, see, I was never beautiful, but I can 
imagine what it must feel like." 

'* Indeed ; and how is that ?" 

" It must be a joy, a great joy. But if you only think 
of your beauty, then it cannot come to good, for you 
will expect more than your share of love and kindness 
merely on that account." 

The old woman said much more that should have 
softened the hard heart, and Benigna concluded with, 
" Oh yes, I understand." 

But as soon as Bridget was gone she went to her 
looking-glass— and she had provided herself with a 
pretty large one — and looked laughingly into it, nodded 
to her image, and was more self-satisfied than ever. 

Autiunn came on, the banns were published in 
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church. When the neighbours crowded round to con- 
gratulate old Bridget as chiux^h came out, she thanked 
them without speaking, for she had a suspicion, hardly 
amounting to a certainty, that Benigna had insisted on 
George sending his mother away to her sister, who lived 
at some little distance. It was true ; but George had 
protested in moving terms against this proposition. 
He could not do it. He would never forsake his 
mother ; death only should part him from her. And 
besides that, he could never send her to her sister —hers 
was such a wretched home ; the mother would die ! 
At length Benigna gave in, but added mischievously, 
" Do you know why I consent ? " 

" Because you love me, and have a good heart." 
"I do love you, but I cannot bear to hear people 
always talking about their good hearts. I consent, 
because you ,were sensible enough this time not to 
threaten to leave me, for that is impossible, you know." 
The marriage was celebrated, and a handsomer 
couple never stood at the altar in the village church 
than George and Benigna. All was joy and festivity, 
only mother Bridget maintained her sorrowful bearing. 
She would not taste a morsel at the wedding feast. 
Later on, when the party were dancing, she sat in a 
comer and ate a piece of bread which she had brought 
in her pocket. 



CHAPTER II. 

George now had the loveliest wife in all the country 
round, and if he was before one of the best and most 
valuable workmen in the forge, there seemed now to be 
a new force added to him. As he stood there bare- 

M 
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armed, wielding his great hammer, with the forge-fiie 
flaming up behind him — as he took the glowing inm 
firom the furnace, and struck it on the anvil again and 
again, singing and striking in time with his fellow- 
workman, it was a real pleasmre to see him. But there 
was an imamiable spirit at home. 

The mother complained to her son that Benigna 
never by any chance gave her a word of thanks for any 
service she rendered her, and yet she slaved for her like 
a servant; nay, like two. Benigna merely accepted 
her aid as a matter of course. Geoige urged, in ex- 
tenuation, that Benigna, being a seamstress, was £iir 
from handy in household matters ; that these, indeed, 
would interfere with her daintier handiwork; but the 
mother maintained that Benigna might at least say, 
"That is right, mother," or, "You have done just 
what I wanted.'' She insisted, moreover, that Benigna 
detested her. " I fear, I fear," sighed she, " your wife 
will never be gentle and kind until some great mis- 
fortune comes to her ; and, alas ! a misfortune that 
comes to her will come to you also my son." 

Benigna, on the other hand, kept up constant com- 
plaints against the mother, and Qeorge had many heavy 
griefs. He honoured his mother, and loved his wife 
above all things. Benigna now became more and more 
soured, and George was deeply hmt that she systemati- 
cally refused to suffer the mother to accompany them 
on any little party of pleasure or excursion got up 
among his fellow-workmen. 

When Qeorge spoke to her about it, she said lus 
mother had incited him to scold her ; and then when 
she wept over his hard-heartedness, he was inconsolable^ 
and besought her to forgive him, and be onoe more 
fHendly and cheerful 
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Thus a year passed away. The mother complamedi 
and Benigna complained, and Qeorge tried to console 
himself and them with the thought that all would be 
well if there were but a little child in the house. 

It was a new shock to George when his wife said 
she hoped she would never be a mother ; she should 
preserve her beauty better if she never had a child. 
For many days after this George went about like one 
forlorn, and in the forge his formerly steady, regular 
stroke failed to keep time with that of his companions. 

His mother, who saw his vexation — Benigna was 
perfectly indifferent on the subject — ^told him she would 
really try to go to her sister, but begged him not to say 
a word to his wife, as, in case she were compelled to 
return, her servitude would be rendered doubly bitter. 
George promised, and, during the days of his mother^s 
absence, all was cheerfulness and smiles in the little 
cottage. Benigna exerted all her power to charm and 
soothe her husband, though she gave him a cruel pang 
when she said, " We might always live thus, if only your 
mother were out of the way." 

" You mean if she were with her sister, I suppose 1" 

"Of course," said she hurriedly, with a forced 
smile. 

All at once it seemed to George that his wife's hand- 
some face was distorted; still he could not account for 
the impulse; but so it was — ^he commimicated to his 
wife the fact that his mother had no intention of retmn- 
ii^. On hearing this, such evident delight showed 
itself in her face that he could not put the cup of coffee 
she had just given him to his lips, but put it down as 
though her evil look had poisoned it. 

But he constrained himself, and while they were 
still at breakfast the mother came back. George received 
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her cordially, conscious that he had betrayed her 
confidence. He made a sign to his wife not to allude to 
what had passed and went to his work. 

When they were alone, and just as the old woman 
was in the act of raising her cup to her lips, Benigna 
said to her, " Mother-in-law, you might as well take 
your goat with you." 

"My goat; why?" 

" You are quite right to gather your things together 
and go and live with your sister." Mother Bridget gazed 
on her in silence, put down her imtasted cup, and went 
up to her own Httle room. It was noon before Benigna 
sought her ; she foimd her sitting on her bed, weeping 
and wringing her hands. Benigna did not relent, only 
telling her she must come down to dinner, as she should 
not send her any. When Benigna sat down to table 
with the little girl who helped in the housework, they 
saw the mother leave the house with a tottering step, 
the goat following her. 

« Shall I not call her back ?" asked the Httle girl 

" No ; she will come back of her own accord." 

The mother intended to go down to the forge to re- 
proach her son for his treachery, but when she got as 
far as the hill she sat down, and prayed the Lord to let 
her die there, sooner than she should stir up more 
bitterness in her son's lot. 

She waited till George came by ; he led her back to 
the house, and she sat down at table and ate with them 
as though nothing had happened. 

Weeks and months passed by. It was very quiet in 
George's home ; but he often observed to his wife that 
the mother failed and grew feeble day by day. Benigna 
shrugged her shoulders. 

*'I fear she will not live long," said George. 
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" It is in the order of things that old people should 
die," Benigna answered coldly. 

"Woman," cried George, "do not speak so irreve- 
rently." 

" I am not irreverent. I only hope I shall die before 
I am old and withered. For one to go about the world, 
and not enjoy oneself, it would be much better to be out 
of the way altogether." 

" I will not reproach you mth this speech, as you 
never knew a mother," answered George. 

"You should really sit down to my embroidery 
frame, and let me work at the forge. You are more 
like a tailor than a blacksmith," said Benigna, and there 
the conversation ended. 

At length Mother Bridget could no longer move 
about, and gradually sank on a sick bed. One day she 
ealled her son to her and begged him to tell her truly 
whether Benigna had really commissioned him to 
convey an apology. He admitted it was a fabrication, 
" It is well," said the mother, " I am contented." And 
she would say no more on the subject. George told his 
wife that the long-remembered insult still weighed on 
his mother^s heart, entreating her to make all good 
before it should be too late. But Benigna sneered at 
him, ridiculed his bringing up an old story, and vehe- 
mently urged him not to take to heart so grievously an 
event which was merely in the course of nature — "For," 
she added, " it is much the best for old people to die 
and be out of the way." 

George told her that if she continued to think and 
feel thus, he should forsake her, and wander out into 
the wide world alone. Benigna laughed, and said, 
** You would turn when you came to the hazel bush, and 
come back to me. You never could leave me." 
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Gfeorge sent for his mother^s sister, and he and she 
were with the dying woman at the last. She was 
speechless for the last few days, and Gteorge closed her 



He then came down and told his wife that all was 
over. She turned away and looked out of the window. 
Then she went to him and stroked his face with her soft 
hand, saying, " You are looking ten years older than 
you did a few weeks since. Cheer up, and he a man» 
such an old husband won't suit me at alL" 

A word spoken in times gone by came vividly to 
Qeorge's remembrance, and he asked himself whether a 
woman capable of such thoughts at such a time would 
love and comfort him when he should be old and feeble» 
He resisted this wretched thought, and said : — 

"I will only ask one thing of you — during my 
mother's life-time you never made her mind easy as to 
your insulting conduct to her, now for my sake go up 
and whisper a word of regret to the dead, and look into 
her dear face, which is as calm as an angel's." 

" I will not go up, I will not look at a corpse — I 
cannot do it — no one shall see me after I am dead." In 
spite of George's renewed entreaties and prayers^ 
Benigna refused to enter the chamber of death. The 
whole night George sat by the corpse of his mother, and 
the thought goaded him almost to madness that he 
would watch thus imtil the last offices were paid to hw 
remains, and then forsake his wife ; and while he thus 
determined, the beauty of his wife came vividly to his 
mind's eye, and all their past happiness, and how 
blessed he might still be with her. The death-b^U 
tolled — Mother Bridget was borne to her grave. George 
stood with the relations and friends of the deceased in 
the little sitting-room. Benigna had put on her bladk 
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crape veil, and at this moment his eyes chanced to rest 
on her, and he saw that she looked coquettishly in the 
glass, and nodded to herself with a complacent air, for 
the mourning set off her fair complexion. He clenched 
his fists, and felt as though he must first shatter that 
lovely image in the mirror, and then turn and destroy 
the living face beside him. His heart contracted pain« 
fiilly ; he was grieved to have such thoughts at such a 
sad time, and tried to persuade himself that he must 
have been mistaken — she surely could not have been 
intent on her own beauty at such a solemn hour. Then 
he heard Benigna say to her aunt, " Just put in another 
pin here, that the veil may not come too much over my 
forehead." This was more than he could bear, and he 
fell fainting to the groimd. He was raised up, and two 
men supported him while he followed the cofi&n to the 
grave. 

When Benigna addressed him with, "George, what is 
the matter ? Be a man ; control yourself ! " he felt as if 
aU the forge hammers were beating in his head. Her 
voice sounded harsh and jarring. He walked behind the 
corpse of his mother, and the fsdr face of his wife seemed 
to hover in the air before him like a si)ectre — an eternal 
vision of horror. Her beauty had become hateful to him. 
He would never more rejoice in it — ^never more ! He tried 
to fix his thoughts on his mother^s death ; but the lovely, 
airy vision danced before his eyes, and confused his 
thoughts. They retiuued from the funeral George sat 
down to table with his wife and the rest of the party, 
but he never glanced at Benigna, and his heart trembled 
whenever he heard her voice. Night came on. He went 
up to his mother^s room, and sat down on her bed, and 
buried his face in his hands. Benigna came to him 
with a light 
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"Put out the light !" he cried. 

"Why?" 

" I will not see your face. I cannot look at you. 
PutouttheHght!" 

" Don't be absurd," said Benigna, by way of consola- 
tion, " you will see how pleasantly we shall get on now, 
you and I, by ourselves." 

"We two ! that cannot be ; the dead stands between 
us !" cried Gfeorge ; and approaching her he tore the 
light out of her hand and flung it on the floor. " All is 
at an end between us," he said. 

" You must be crazy, I think," answered Benigna. 

" I wonder that I am not mad, indeed. Then my 
mother's death has wrought no change in you. I 
indeed reproach myself bitterly thinking of the trouble 
I may sometimes have caused her, but nothing touches 
your heart." 

" I do not know why I should change my nature. I 
am quite satisfied with myself and 1 have always been 
able to please you and everyone else." 

" Well, be it so ; but I have sufficient reason left me 
to know plainly that I can never live with you again. I 
must leave you, and you can contemplate your beauty 
in the glass, and listen to the admiration of your friends ; 
but in my eyes you are loathsome. I must leave you ! " 

" Leave me ? Why, can you find a fairer wife else- 
where?" 

" A fairer ! is beauty everything ?" 

" Come, be sensible, come downstairs with me." 

" No more with you, I will go forth into the wide 
world." 

" Very well, then I will say good bye, and I wish 
you a pleasant journey." 

With these words Benigna left the room, and went 
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downstairs. After a while she saw her husband leave 
the house with his staff in his hand; he stood still 
awhile where the footpath joined the highroad. She 
had a mind to call him back, but reflected that she had 
done her part, and that it would go too much against 
the grain were she to yield further. While he yet 
hesitated George heard the window opened, and saw a 
broad ray of light stream from the window and fall on 
the very spot where he stood; he hastily strode beyond 
it, and went out into the black night. 

Benigna sat all alone, and whispered to the silent 
air, " He will come back again !" 

Hour after hour passed by — no George appeared. 
All at once it began to feel " eerie ^ in the house from 
which the dead had so lately been borne. She went to 
her aimt, with whom she had formerly resided, but saw 
that there was no Hght within ; she retraced her steps, 
thinking it would be better to betray nothing, so that 
no one might know that the beautiful Benigna had been 
deserted by her husband, were it only for an hour. 
When she was half-way home it came over her how 
dearly he had loved, and still did love her. How could 
he leave her? 

She hastened homewards. Surely he would have 
returned ere this, and would be anxious at her absence. 
She entered the house. No one was there. She would 
not go to bed, she thought ; she would wait up for him; 
but in the room above the oil had been spilled, and 
there was little remaining, and the lamp went out before 
her fixed and terror-stricken eyes, and there she sat in the 
dark night, until dawn came. Day came, but no George. 

She looked in the glass, and wondered at the strange 
altered face it showed her. She roused herself, and 
bathed her face, and dressed herself, and sat down to 
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her work. But she fell asleep at her embroidery frame^ 
and was awakened by the entrance of her aunt. A. 
fellow-workman of Gorge's called too, and asked when 
Qeorge was coming back to his work, as they were very 
busy. Benigna answered that her husband had gone 
away on a Httle family business, and would be home 
that day or the next. 

Evening came, morning came, and there was no sign 
of George. Weeks, months, passed by. Benigna was never 
seen in the village. She worked all day, and wept in the 
night time bitterly and imceasingly. Many reports were 
abroad in the village as to the disappearance of Qeorge. 
But when year after year sHpped away, he was almost 
forgotten ; and Benigna was hardly recognisable, she was 
now such a wreck. She, the beauty, the admired of 
all, was now passed coldly by. Much was said and 
exaggerated as to her ill-treatment of George's mother; 
and only when it was known that Benigna was fast 
losing her eyesight did any pity reach her. Benigna 
became blind, and her aimt turned this misfortune to 
account, making use of her miserable state, blind and 
crippled as she now was, as a means of extorting charity. 
She led the poor creature about the country, begging in 
the villages, and often related to compassionate by- 
standers the history of the wretched forsaken wife, now 
so helpless and forlorn. Benigna bore all this without 
a murmur. More than ten years passed. The aunt 
died, and Benigna was now doubly forsaken. 



CHAPTER III. 

It was the depth of winter. The snow crackled 
under the feet of the men who were walking towards the 
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village court house. The group kept on increasmg as it 
proceeded, and the following fragment of conversation 
was heard. 

" This is a strange notion of a joke." 
" It may be very fine fun, but I don't quite see it." 
**To sell a poor blind woman by public auction." 
" But she is a burden to the community." 
"And we have enough to provide for abready." 
This was the burden of their talk. 
The village was a small and unimportant one ; it pos- 
sessed but Uttle arable land, and what there was chiefly 
belonged to three peasant farmers. The inhabitants 
were principally stonemasons, charcoal burners, and 
blacksmiths. The sound of the machinery in the mill 
was heard from the valley, and a dense column of smoke 
rose towards the clear sky. 

A poorly dressed man came out of a roadside cottage. 
As he stepped out on to the street, a scolding woman's 
voice called after him, but he proceeded to join the 
group who were going to the coxu^ house. 

"Will you take in Benigna, John ?" asked one of the 



" I would willingly, but my wife won't hear of it." 

While he was speaking, a girl about seven years old 
ran after him and said, " Uncle, my aunt says she will 
set the house on fire, if you bring Benigna back with you.'' 

" Then I would do it, if I was you," said one of the 
men, ^ just to show her who is the master." 

John went on rather slowly with the others, and 
they soon came to the court house. A considerable 
number of men had already assembled, and were 
smoking their pipes in the lobby, waiting till the 
business of the day should commence. At last the 
cleik called the people into the council chamber. The 
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guardian of the poor sat at a table, and, not far from 
him, there sat in a comer a female figure in rags, which 
scarcely held together. She was almost bent double, 
an4 supported her chin on both hands, in which she 
held a crutch. 

" Now to business," began the Maire. " There sits 
Benigna; the parish is very poor, and cannot allow 
much for her maintenance. No one, therefore, ought 
to arrange to receive her who is not prepared to do the 
best for her, to do his duty as in the sight of God, and 
have a kindly care of the forlorn widow." Here a groan 
burst from the miserable form behind him. '^ It would 
have been better if your wives had come with you, for 
it depends so much on how the wife is disposed towards 
her." 

A sum was now named which the parish would pay 
yearly for the maintenance of the blind woman, but 
there was a dead silence, when the question was 
Asked who would take her in for a less sum, for all the 
applicants were anxious for as high a remuneration as 
possible. 

" I will^take her for the sum named," said John, the 
basket-maker. 

« And I ! " "And I !" said several. 

" Who spoke first ?" asked the blind woman of a 
little girl standing near her. It was the schoolmaster's 
daughter. 

<* John, the basket-maker," answered the girL '* I 
only trust you won't have to go to him; his wife is 
worse than a fiery dragon." 

The crutch fell from the hand of the blind woman, 
ihegirl took it up and gave it her again. Several ofiers 
were now made in rapid succession, and the girl had not 
time to keep Benigna informed of all that transpired. 
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At last only one voice was left, and the clerk said, 
" One ! two !" Here he made a considerable pause* 
" Three ! " cried he, and down came the hammer. 

" Who is to take me ?" asked the old woman. 

" John, the basket-maker," was the answer. 

" Come hither, John, give me your hand. I knew 
your mother, and your wife's mother too.** 

The guardians were astonished when Benigna spoke. 
An influential farmer, with a long nose, thought it 
necessary to make a remark, and admonished her thus : 

" Now, Benigna, we will have no complaints. Now 
you are provided for ; and you must have patience, and 
remember the parish is doing more for you than you 
deserve ; so be thankful accordingly." With this he 
directed his nose towards the remaining guardians, as 
much as to say, " That's my view of the matter ! " 

" Come along," said John. " Where is your bed ?" 

" At the schoolmaster's," answered Benigna, " and a 
small box also." 

The girl led Benigna a few steps of the way ; but 
when they came to the slope of the hill, where the 
village children were sliding, it was so slippery that 
Benigna could go no further. 

" Take me round the neck," said John, stooping for 
the purpose, " and I will carry you up the hiU on my 
back." 

Thus he bore her on his back all the way. The 
children made fun of the droll procession; but the 
schoolmaster's daughter told them there was nothing to 
laugh at. "John is a real good fellow," people were 
saying. 

On the way he said to Benigna, 

" My wife is rather given to scolding, but don't let 
that put you out. When she has had her fling, she'll 
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stop of her own accord. And if you have anything to 
say, say it to me ; I will look after you to the end of 
your days." 

John, the hasket-maker, firmly believed, as did half 
the village, that Benigna had a secret treasure buried 
somewhere; so it was not from pure kindness that he 
was so well disposed towards her; he hoped thus to win 
her confidence on this point. 

''Yes ! yes!" said the old woman, "you will have 
your reward." 

John chuckled to himself; that was as good as 
admitting that she had a treasure. He carried Benigna 
into the room. No one was there but the httle child, 
who said crossly, 

"^ How bothersome ! so the old witch has come to us 
after alL» 

John seated Benigna on the bench. Her crutch fell 
from her hand; the little child quickly snatched it up 
and cried, " I will put it in the fire, and then you'll be 
fast to your seat, and not able to get at me, you old hag." 

The child ran into the kitchen, and threw the crutch 
into the blazing fire on the hearth, but John hastily 
pulled it out again. 

His wife stood by and said : 

" You can look after her; it's no business of mineu" 

" But you must be kind to her. Or else go in, and 
tell her you intend to be cruel to her." 

"Why not?" said she; and going into the next 
room, said, " It's many a day since aU the world found 
out your ways, and I don't doubt you have led John by 
the nose in thi^ matter ; but, mind you, / am not fool 
enough to tend a blind, good-for-nothing old woman." 
Finally, she asked Benigna why she had not made away 
with herself before now. 
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'^ Because I must live to grow better, and so most 
you." 

The woman left the room, and Benigna sat alone. 
She heard nothing but an angry poking of the kitchen 
fire, on which her hostess evidently expended her wrath. 
Meantime the child was saying, ^All the children are 
laughing at me, saying I shall have to lead the blind 
witch about; but I won't lead her a step.'' 

Then the child came into the inner room, complain- 
ing that its hands were frozen with cold, for it had been 
out sUding. 

" Don't go too soon to the fire, then," said Benigna. 

« What, are you there still ?" said the child. " It's 
very well for yot* to talk when you don't know day 
from night." 

" Is it night already ?" asked Benigna. 

" Of course it is." 

Benigna begged the child to tell her hostess that she 
would gladly help with the preparation of supper, as she 
could cut bread and peel potatoes. The child went with 
the message, which was received with a laugh. When 
the child returned, Benigna begged her to explain some- 
what the position of the furniture in the room, to avoid 
accidents. The child described everything, but, as 
Benigna rose to leave the room, upset a chair right in the 
way, so that she stumbled and felL The child left the 
room laughing, and Benigna felt her way back to the 
bench again. John had handed over their new charge to 
his wife, and gone off to the alehouse with the consolatory 
thought that his wife would be obUged to be reconciled to 
the state of affairs when she found there was no help 
for it. After some hours he fetched Benigna's bed. It 
was placed in the little attic chamber, where the child 
slept. Benigna asked the child whether she was 
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comfortable, but she answered angrily that it was none 
of her business; but Benigna felt at the miserably- 
appointed bed and perceived how insufficient it was. She 
took her own coverlet and laid it warm over the little 
sleeper, who clenched her fists in rage at the witch, but 
at length yielded to her gentleness and soon afterwards 
fell asleep. Once the child cried out " Mother " in its 
sleep. Benigna felt a thrill of pain; she had never 
spoken that blessed name — ^never wished for a Uttle child 
that might call her mother. And she wept in the silence 
of the night, and sighed in the freezing air, asking how 
long she must endure darkness and wretchedness before 
death came to her help. 

While Benigna lay sleepless in the attic, John talked 
to his wife, recommending her to treat Benigna with 
some show of kindness, if only as a matter of policy, 
since it was clear she had buried a treasure by the 
tall hazel bush — ^for she had constantly asked old Mar- 
garet to lead her to that spot — ^therefore, if only she 
were well treated now, she would in time reveal the 
whereabouts of her treasure, and make her benefactors 
rich for ever. His wife answered that if Benigna really 
had a treasure she would nev^ have submitted ta 
be sold by auction ; but John maintained that this was 
done with a purpose, for she had always been eccentric, 
and moreover his sister assured him that Benigna's 
deceased aimt firmly believed in the hidden treasure. 
He succeeded at last in partially convincing his wife, 
who now recollected that Benigna used to earn large 
sums, and had since made a great deal by begging ; so 
that after all it was likely enough that she had a 
treasure buried somewhere. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Day dawned. The basket-maker^s wife came and led 
Benigna down to breakfast. Benigna thanked her, and 
thought things would be more comfortable, as her 
hostess had not kept up her indignation of the night 
befora 

But the child would not eat out of the same dish with 
Benigna. John was about to punish her, but Benigna 
interceded, and assured him that she had already 
satisfied her hunger. 

^ There, take it all yourself," said she, turning to the 
child, " your name is Babi, is it not ! I had a little 
sister called Babi once, but she died young." 

The child was alarmed at this kindness, and frowned 
at Benigna, for even this benighted Uttle soul was sus- 
ceptible of something better than it had known, and its 
first impulse was to resent the influence for good, to 
which it was not insensible. 

Benigna knew that this was a deserted child, whose 
presence was considered a constant burden and annoy- 
ance. Its mother, John's sister, was at service in the 
capital 

Benigna was clever at spinning, and this was her 
occupation from morning till night. John and his 
wife assented to this with much satisfaction. Benigna 
was no hindrance to them ; she earned sufficient by her 
spinning to defray the expense of her maintenance, and 
the sum allowed by the parish was a clear gain. 

This amicable state of feeling was quite a novelty 
between the husband and wife. Hitherto there had 
been nothing but strife and contention. They had 
N 
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always been so pinched in their circumstances, and that 
was another cause of quarrelling, for where poverty 
comes in at the door love flies out of the window, as the 
proverb says. 

John, who had but little business during the winter 
months, was fond of idling about, and his wife thought 
that scolding would drive him to his work, but it had an 
opposite eflect. At first they did not hesitate to quarrel 
violently in the presence of Benigna ; but once she said, 
" My husband is a wanderer in the wide world . I know not 
whether he is alive or dead. Oh, how sinful it is for you 
two, who have each other, not to live in peace together." 
After that they felt a certain awe of her, and rarely quar- 
relled in her presence. John had a little work table in the 
house, at which he carved all sorts of wooden household 
implements, especially spoons and pegs. He now set to 
work at this little table, and often amused himself by 
chatting to Benigna as she sat at her spinning. His 
wife seemed more contented in these days, and often 
brought Benigna a cup of coffee at an odd time, and 
though it was only made of roasted carrots it was a 
refreshment to the old woman. But the greatest change 
was in the child. Benigna often asked her to do this 
or that little service for her ; first she would comply 
unwillingly, but by degrees she felt what the pleasure of 
serving another is, and in time this feeling ripened in 
the childish soul into a real pleasure in doing good. 
Babi would now come of her own accord and offer little 
attentions to Benigna. She would lead her hither and 
thither, and it dawned upon the child for the first time 
that the blind woman was a human being, and one who 
regarded her with love and tenderness, as no one had 
ever done. Benigna heard the child's lessons, and 
taught her all she herself knew; and she was very 
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clever in arithmetic, and was rich in old songs and 
proverbs. 

The schoolmaster came and said that little Babi 
would be one of his best scholars by-and-by. Thus the 
winter went by, the shortest and happiest they had 
known for many years. In spring, when the willows 
were full of sap, Benigna learned basket-making. She 
was an apt pupil, and very soon she could weave the 
most elegant little baskets, which fetched good prices. 
In this she was greatly aided by the patterns she still 
had in her head since her embroidering days. John's 
wife would have been constantly celebrating the praises 
of Benigna, and telling her neighbours what a blessing 
she was to them, but John thought this foolish, and 
would have it kept quiet ; but she would, after all, not 
point out the whereabouts of the treasure, and the 
sooner that could be found out the better. He and his 
wife often hinted at the hidden treasure. Benigna 
smiled, and a strange expression came over her face. 
She had sense enough not to dispel the delusion, know- 
ing that to it she owed much of the complaisance of her 
host and hostess. 

Benigna persuaded the child to glean industriously 
at harvest time, and went herself to gather wood with 
her little companion. John often led her to the hazel 
bush. He always hoped she would point out the place 
where the treasure was buried, but she never alluded to 
it. With her aid he could bring heavy loads in his 
little cart, for she would go behind and push with 
such strength that his own labour was comparatively 
light. 

So they collected firewood and com, and there was 
such an abundance in the house as was imknown before. 
But better than all was the spirit of peace and harmony 
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— once a stranger in the household. This warmed and 
supported them, even more than the fuel and bread. 

Benigna went to the bam, and thrashed the com 
which Babi had gleaned, unassisted, and the child was 
more zealous and industrious than ever. When the 
news came of the death of its mother, Benigna comforted 
the little orphan for many days. At last, she said : — 

" You might do me a kindness." 

" What is it 1 Shall I run a message for you ?'* 

" No. But could you caU me mother now — ^will you 1" 

"Yes, yes! Mother!" 

So Benigna kissed Babi for the first time in her life, 
and thenceforward the child called her mother. 

Some years had now passed since Benigna came to 
live with the basket-maker's family. 



CHAPTER V. 

It was the height of summer. 

A man came up the village street ; he was tall and 
well-built, with snow-white hair. He bore a heavy load 
in a basket on his back ; it consisted of scythes. He 
put down his burden on a low garden wall, not far fix)m 
the basket-maker^s cottage. He took some of the scythes 
and struck them to test their metal The sound rang 
out clear and tuneful, and the man said in a foreign 
dialect to some labourers returning from the field in the 
noonday heat, that they were genuine Styrian scythes, 
and showed the trade-mark of a firm in Leoben. The men 
answered that if he would stay till next morning he 
would probably be able to dispose of his stock of scythes. 
As they passed on the man stood leaning on the low wall, 
and gazed strangely after them with his one eye ; the 
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other was covered with a black bandage. Just then he 
was struck by the sound of a flail in the bam by John's 
cottage. 

Nothing is drearier than to hear a solitary thresher, 
unless it be to do the lonely work oneself, for the regular 
stroke of one's fellow-labourer keeping time with one's 
own enlivens the work and keeps it going, but the soli- 
tary thresher is thrown entirely on his own resources 
for the energy and spirit necessary for the work. 

A barefooted girl about thirteen, with a ruddy, sun- 
burned fjEuse and shining eyes, came down the street 
with an .armfiil of ears of com she had gleaned, and was 
turning up the path to John's door, when the stranger 
addressed her. 

" Who is that threshing away alone 1" 

" A forsaken blind woman," answered the girL 

"What is her name?" 

"Benigna." 

The child went on her way with her gleanings. The 
stranger put his scythes together with a trembling hand, 
and followed her in the direction of the cottage. At 
this moment Benigna came out of the bam and asked of 
the empty air, 

"Who called me?" 

The stranger stood still and held his breath. Receiv- 
ing no answer, the old woman went quietly back into 
the bam and returned to her work. 

The stranger turned his steps, took his basket on his 
back again, and went down into the village. He went into 
the inn, and asked if he could be accommodated for the 
night. He did not unpack his scythes again, but sat 
silent with a mug of ale before him, of which the flies 
drank more than he did. 

When evening came, he went through the village. 
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and on through several fields to the tall hazel bush on 
the hilL And there he sat till it was dark. He returned 
to the village, and sold two scythes to mine host of the 
Lion, where he had taken up his quarters. 

When it wa^ time to go to rest^ the stranger 
wandered out again into the village, and up to John the 
basket-maker's cottage, and sat down by the hedge in 
the meadow ; and he heard Benigna say to Babi — 

" I will not go with you to church to-moirow ; but 
you must all go, and don't mind leaving me, for I want 
fo be alone — I want to tfiink." 

The stranger trembled when he heard these words. 

After a few minutes Benigna said — 

" Are there many stars out to-night 1" 

" Oh, yes ! thousands and thousands ! Oh, mother, 
if I could only make you see them !" 

John now called out to them that it was time to go 
to bed, for it was getting late. 

The cottage door opened and closed again. The 
stranger remained motionless for some time, and it was 
not until the chimes in the old church tower rang out 
nndnight that he slowly rose and went down to his 
quarters. 

A bright morning dawned. Before church time he 
beard of several would-be customers, for it was already 
known that he had first-rate scythes for sale at moderate 
prices. 

He cast searching looks at some of the men who 
spofee to him, and started visibly at the mention of 
certain well-known names. 

The bells now rang for church, the organ was playing^ 
and the hymn was being sung. 

The stranger went softly to the churchyard, and 
stood a long while by one of the graves which had a 
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neglected appearance ; he then turned and strode hastily 
towards John's cottage. 

He saw £enigna sitting on a bench before the door. 
Her hands were clasped, and she murmured a prayer 
gently to herself. But now she stretched out her arms 
and cried, " Oh, George, if I could only know whether 
you are Uving still. Can you give me no sign ? Am I 
now quite forgotten % I have siifEered bitterly for my 
sins, but not more than I deserved. If I might but see 
you once more, were it only to say, ' Forgive me ! * it i» 
all I would ask. If I am permitted to come and ask 
your forgiveness in another world. Oh, do not repulse 
me. I have had hell upon earth, and I will pray Gkxl 
that you may be happy for evermore, for you too must 
have suffered cruelly. You were right to leave me, but 

it was hard. Yet no ! not hard 1 You were right 

George ! forgive me. Oh, forgive me ! in heaven and on 
earth!" 

The stranger could bear it no longer. He rushed 
forward and cried, 

" Benigna, it is I. Here I throw myself at your feet. 
Oh, forgive «i«, as I forgive you ! Benigna, do you not 
know me, do you not know my voice ? " 

The old woman was stunned. She raised herself 
and felt his face with her hand. When she perceived 
the bandage over his eye, she started back and cried : — 

"O, George ! it is you come back ; but what is that?" 

** A hot spark destroyed my eye ; you are blind, but 
I can still see. Come with me, come, before they return 
from church. Once I forsook you ; now you will leave 
all for me. Come, we cannot talk here, and I have so 
much to say to you." 

" If I could only weep," sighed Benigna. 

George still urged her to come with him. She rose 
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and said with all her strength " Yes ! I will go with 
you. I will take your hand; I am yours. Do with me 
what you will ! thrust me from you down the crags or 
into the river. Do what you will, I obey." 

The two sat down, and no more words would come. 

Benigna took the stranger^s rough hand and held it 
to her lips. 

Then she heard the token that service was over. 

" Come, we will go, before the people come out>" said 
George vehemently. 

And while the bells were ringing the two went down 
the village, took the footpath, and ascended the little 
hill to the tall hazel bush. 



CHAPTER VI. 

'' I have now led you to the place which has been 
present to my mind, waking and sleeping, for thirty 
long years. Now do not speak; let me tell you aU," 
began Gteorge. " What you did was wicked, but I was 
still more wicked in what I did. You mocked old age, 
and have come to be despised in your own old age, with 
tenfold siiflfering." Benigna groaned. "Nay! I did 
not mean to pain you,'' continued he, gently stroking 
her fjEuse as he spoka *^ I took a terrible revenge — and 
revenge is the heaviest burden in the world— there is no 
rest for him who has laid that on his souL With that 
terrible companion I have wandered through the world, 
hither and thither, as far as Turkey, and returning 
thence I have traversed Poland and Russia, and then 
over the sea and home again. I have toiled so that my 
limbs are almost crippled, and I have found no rest. I 
have been for the last ten years in Styria, and four 
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months since a spark flew into my eye, and there I was 
laid aside, with nothing to do but think, and it was 
borne in upon me that I should go mad ; there seemed 
a fire burning in my head and heart, and I thought to 
die, and it came over me how I had struck the lamp 
from your hand, and set off down the street, while the 
light was shining out at me from the window. And 
then I vowed that I would go and seek you as soon as I 
should recover, and entreat your forgiveness, and do 
what remains possible for me to make amends. I am 
still obliged to wear the bandage over my eye, but my 
eye is now quite well again. If only I could give you 
back your sight ! But here I am, and we will do what 
we can to lighten each other's burden during the few 
years that remain to us. All shall be forgotten. There 
must be a season for reparation, even in this world. You 
will go with me, and we will never part again V^ 

Benigna threw her arms round his neck, and pas- 
sionately embraced him. 

" We will not go back into the village. We do not 
need to say farewell No one need Imow what has 
become of us. I will leave my scythes behind, and you 
leave them what you have. I have money enough. I 
have saved a comfortable competence, and I have a 
place and a good master in Styria ; there we will live 
together untU death parts us." 

Benigna joyfully consented to follow George whither 
he would. She only grieved to think of leaving the 
people who had been so kind to her, without a word of 
thanks ; but still more she grieved for Babi, to whom 
she now felt as to a dear child of her own, and who 
would thus be a second time orphaned and cast out into 
the world. 

At length Qeorge agreed that they should, at least, 
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retrace their steps to the cottage. Scarcely was this 
settled than voices approached, and they heard the 
words — 

" There she is, the man with the scythes, too !" 

John and his wife and Babi, in search of Benigna, 
natorally went to the hazel bush, and they were over- 
whelmed with astonishment when they learned who the 
strange man really was. 

They gladly assented to Babi's entreaty that Benigna 
fihonld take her too on their travels. 

After all parties had somewhat recovered their 
wonderment, John said, " Now tell me plainly, Benigna, 
whether you have already dug out your buried treasure?" 

*' I never had any," answered Benigna. 

^ But you have been a treasure to us," said the wife ; 
**for, thank Gkxi! we are well-to-do and comfortable." 

They all returned together to the village, or rather 
to John's cottage, which was the end-house of it, so that 
they were not likely to be observed by anyone, for 
George insisted on that; but a bright idea struck him. 
It was that Babi should fetch the guardian of the poor, 
and, pledging him to keep silence \mtil they were safely 
ofi^ that George should pay him back a sum covering all 
the expenses which the parish had defrayed on Benigna's 
account. 

" That is good — ^that is noble," cried Benigna. "You 
were always a proud man, and an honest. It is well" 

**But there is another thing," said George. "AH 
that was wrong must be now and for ever over and done 
away with." 

" Better still," cried Benigna. 

When night came, George fetched his scythes, and 
while myriads of stars iUimiinated the heavens, he 
wandered down the valley with Benigna and Babi, and 
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passed the silent forge, and so on to the foir country of 
Styria. 

Not far from the beautiful town of Leoben, on a 
green meadow skirting the forest, there stands a cottage. 
On a bench before the cottage there sits a blind woman, 
and a charming girl beside her. When evening comes, 
Qeorge returns frt)m the forge, and greets Benigna and 
their daughter. After endless terrible sufferings, there 
yet remains a peaceful happy life for George and 
Benigna ; and they rejoice in it day by day. 
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— had made up her mind. I state the fact not as 
a remarkable one, for she was much given to that 
mental process, but merely to add its inevitable conse- 
quence — namely, that the thing had to be done. It was 
a bleak raw day early in February, and she and I sat 
over our cosy fire in the twilight, when, suddenly put- 
ting down her knitting on her knee and looking mildly 
at me over her spectacles, she said, " I think a week by 
the sea would do us both good." A thimderbolt could 
not have taken me more by surprise. From that 
moment I knew my fate was sealed. To make myself 
understood, I nuist explain that M had the mis- 
fortune of having the measles at rather an advanced 
age — say forty-fiva Now I have never been able to see 
why that complaint — so simple to childhood — should 
become fraught with mysterious and baleful conse- 
quences to adults, but it must be so ; for while our 

mother lived she continually reminded me that M 

must be considered and given in to in every^ possible 
way on account of these untimely measles. "Never 

forget, dear H , what a claim she has on your 

tenderness and forbearance," she would say. I have 
faithfully carried out these wishes, and hence it comes 

that when M decided on a little trip to the seaside 

in February, I meekly bowed my head to my fate. She 
always held that what was good for her was good for me, 
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which I found rather hard, for we were of totally 
different constitutions. 

However, we managed to live very happily togetlier 
on the system I have described. On the present occa- 
sion I assumed a cheerful air, and asked where she 
thought we should go. 

"I thought of X ^," she replied, naming a very 

exposed watering place on the west coast. 

" A little cold, perhaps, at this season," I suggested. 

"No, my dear," very reproachfully, "it is always 
warmer by the sea than inland ; at leasts I always under- 
stood so." 

And she resumed her knitting with a little air of 
dignity. 

" I think X will do very well," said L "I be- 
lieve there is a capital hotel there." 

" I much prefer lodgings by the sea ; one feels one- 
self more at liberty," said M , very decidedly, " and 

of more importance somehow than in an hotel I 

remember passing a week at X in this month with 

our mother and brother Harry, when it was most de- 
lightful in every respect." 

I did not remind her that she was only ten years old 
at the time, and rheumatism unknown. 

"Shall we write and inquire for rooms?'' said I, 
meekly. 

" No dear, I think I shall like to <^ui09» them. I 
always feel at once whether I shall be comfortable in a 
place when I see it." 

I looked round our pretty drawing room, and men- 
tally wished we were safe home again. 

Two days later the train deposited us and our modest 
belongings in the large draughty railway station at 
X , a complete " cave of the winds," as it seemed to 
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me. We were almost the only passengers, and stood 

shivering on the platform some minutes while M ^ 

tried to discover whether this was the old station «Ae 
remembered, which I need hardly say was lyoU She 
even thought she might recognise a cabman, but I 
hurried her into a cab, she looked so cold and blua We 
were soon driving along the streets in a sharp east wind, 
seeing rows upon rows of red-brick houses of unpro- 
mising appearance and imposing nomenclature, all with 
the tickets in the windows. At last we took a turn and 

were on the promenade, and after a few moments M 

signed to the driver to stop, and we alighted at a hand- 
some house at the comer of a terrace — No. 1, Marine 

Parade — which M felt by intuition was the very 

place for us. The driver sat down on the step of his 
cab with great indifference while we rang the bell and 
waited. It was answered by a large red-headed man in 
checked flannel shirt sleeves, who seemed surprised and 
not over pleased to see us. " Have you any apartments 

to let ?" said M , in her gentle treble. Whereupon 

the man signed to us to come in, and we followed him 
into a large drawing room partially dismantled, where 
the lady of the house was combing her hair before the 
fire. The room was evidently in process of decoration, 
and a large fire was burning. The lady, who was very 
stout^ and dressed in green merino with a red scarf, rose 
on our entrance, as if intruded upon at a most sacred 
moment, and asked us what rooms we would be wanting, 

on which M explained that we should like a small 

sitting room and bedroom facing the sea for one week. 
But the lady didn't see as it was any use upsetting her 
house for such a let as that, and couldn't charge less 
than £^, 10s. a week, and wasn't particular anyways 
about having folks in the winter, and thought we might 
o 
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get suited elsewhere, and she cahnly resumed her comb- 
ing operations, and the red-headed man showed us out 
without a word. M looked appealingly at the un- 
sympathetic cabman, and said, " Perhaps you could tell 
us of some lodgings 1" and he replied, " I took a party 
away out of some rooms yesterday, as might be ready to 
go into/' We caught at the idea, and were driven along 
the esplanade, past terrace after terrace, to a very 
exposed crescent of houses — Prince of Wales Terrace — 
and halted at No. 3, where the name ^'Grogan" was 
painted in white upon two green iron benches on each 
side of the front door. We rang the bell, and waited 
anxiously till the door was opened by an old woman, 
of whom I could observe nothing but her cap, which 
presented a large water lily on the top of her forehead, 
with leaves down each side. She showed the way into 
a regular lodging-house parlour, which M— surveyed 
with much satisfaction, and, after asking a few questions, 
took the rooms — ^the bedroom, however, being to the 
back, and far from inviting in appearance. We expressed 
a wish that our boxes might be brought upstairs, on 
which our landlady called out, "Grogan! Grogan!'' 
several times, and adding, sotto voce, " I can't tell where 
he be gone off to," disappeared in the back regions of the 
housa M , nothing daunted, proceeded to her bed- 
room, praising everything she saw — a charming i^ace, 
so nice and quiet ; nice, respectable old landlady, &c. — 
but looking very blue and cold, poor dear ! By-aod-by 
we had tea, a green fire sputtering in the grate, and 
large new loaf, salt butter, and very muttony chops 
forming the repast, in the middle of which Mrs. G^ 
entered with two very substantial pieces of coal in bar 
hands, which she forthwith deposited on the feeble fira» 
to its utter extinction. 
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^'Bather original," said I, '^'to bring the coals in 
bodily in her hands !" 

But M took this remark very ill, and replied, 

'* Our dear mother always put coals on with her fingers ; 
it seems quite natural and home-like to me to see her 
do it." So I subsided. 

*' She will get us some shrimps to-morrow," I began 
again. 

" I think," said M y looking rather dubiously out 

of the window on the wild expanse of cold grey sea, " I 
think I shall get up before breakfast and go and fetch 
some. I always used to do that — ^if I could only 
remember the name of the people who have them." 

I preserved a judicious silence, and redoubled my 
exertions with the fire, which now began to bum up. 
Mrs. G. now appeared to remove the tray, and I had 
leisure to observe her more closely. One eye only, and 
that one a very watery one ; a general sufi^ision of 
redness over a very narrow face, long nose, and a mouth 
shutting up very tight at one side — ^probably the side 
of the extinct eye ; hair obscured by the water lily worn 
well down on the forehead ; figure short, and bent to 
one side — ^again probably owing to the eye ; a black 
dress obviously made for some one else, presenting 
very smart short tails like a wren's in the middle of the 
back, and a marked " solution of continuity " between 
them and the skirt unaffectedly filled in with corsets of 
dark green; her ankles appeared very thick, and her gait 
was awkward and slow. " Not a nice-looking woman," 
I thought, but keypt silence. 

*' Youll let us have a nice bright fire in the bedroom, 
Mrs. Grogan ? " said M , very benignly. 

"Well, I don't see as how I can," said Mrs. G., 
smiling. " You see that there grate is that peevish, as 
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a fire can't rightly go up, and when the wind's i' this 
quarter, Grogan he says it's no use a trying." 

'^ Perhaps it's a nice warm room, and hardly needs a 
fire," M suggested. 

" Oh ! it don't need no fire at alL I never heard 
no complaints," said Mrs. G., as she retreated with the 
tray. 

M sat very thoughtfully, warming her feet and 

rubbing her hands after the door closed. Then she 
said : " I like these rooms so much. I am sure we shall 
be very snug here, shall we not, H ? " 

^ I'm siure we shall, if we can only keep ourselyes 
warm !" said I, with a suppressed shiver, listening to the 
howling of the wind and sea, and the rattling of the 
windows. 

" I am perfectly warm," said M ^ " the sea air is 

so bracing. I feel the good efiects already." And she 
stretched herself on an uncompromising horse-hair so&, 
with two black basaltic pillows, in the form of cushions 
at either end, and antimacassar of yellow and green. 

I covered her with a warm shawl, and retreated to 
the bedroom to impack, descending after all was done, 
chilled to the bone — ^but resigned. When ten o'clock 
came, Mrs. G. presented herself with a blue earthen* 
ware candlestick, and asked if we wanted anything 
more. 

"Will you call us in the morning in good time, 

please?" said M . "I think seven, and we will 

breakfast at half-past eight ; I shall like to have a little 
turn before breakfast." ^ 

It seemed to me that Mrs. G. departed with a 
grunt. 

" I'm afraid she has no servant^" said I ; "I see no 
signs of one." 
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*^ It's much pleasanter to have to do with the 

principal^ said M rather grandly ; " servants in 

watering places are never very nice." And she took up 
the candle and proceeded up the short flight of narrow 
stairs which led to the bedroom. Here many hindrances 
presented themselves to our partaking of " nature's great 
restorer." First of all, the one large window right 
opposite the bed rattled furiously, with each blast of the 
storm without. This led to my making several Arctic 
expeditions, stretching up from a cane chair and inserting 
all our available "portable property "between the frames; 
then in the comparative lull were heard very impromising 
sounds from, below — evidently the voice of G., and in 
no harmonious strain — ^and more than once hangings as 

of famiture knocked over. M , who is a very light 

sleeper, could not, I knew, close an eye imder these 
circumstances, but I forbore to speak to her, thinking 
she would wish to be considered asleep. She remained 
very still, preserving, as it were, a strict incognito ; but 
at lajat my temper rose, and I said angrily aloud, " If 
these people intend to make this noise all night, we may 

as well get up again ;" on which M turned her 

head very mildly on her pillow, and said, "You know, 

H y that we must not expect to be as quiet in 

lodgings as in one's own house." 

After this I really did soon fall asleep, for it takes a 
good deal to disturb me for long, and I should have 
slept on, despite the howling storm, but I was awakened 

by M ^'s voice very plaintive, " Oh ! my dear H , 

do you think we shall be able to get a room at the front 
of the house for to-morrow night ? Do listen." I shook 
the sleep out of my eyes and listened. Directly below 
our window a cock crew in a very peculiar voice — a sort 
of alto — dreadfully shrill and piercing ; in about five 
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seconds his note was replied to by another cock appa- 
rently dose by — a terrible sort of hassoprofunda — ^with 
a bad cold into the bargain ; and after a momentary 
pause a third crow from a small distance — a light tenor 
with very prolonged phrasing. It was so ludicrous that 
I could not help laughing. It went on again and again 
during about three quarters of an hour, the only yaria- 
tion being that now and then the first speaker, becoming 
impatient for the response of the has90 profimdoy crew a 
second time without waiting for it, and then they would 
come together in a duet of a most discordant and dismal 
kind. By the time these amiable birds became convinced 
it was really day, the proceedings gradually lost energy, 

and M fell into a dose, in which I left her when I 

went down to see after breakfast. In our parlour 
I found Mrs. G., the water lily again rampant over 
her left eye. She was laying the table for break&st, 
and I took the opportunity of a little conversation, first 
complaining of the noise of the fowls. 

" Aye, surely, I didn't think you'd want no calling in 
the morning with them broshers of our'n," said she, 
smiling. " Grogan, he be horribly proud of one o' them 
cocks. He came into the kitchen o' Sunday with it on 
his head ; it were a rare sight. That bird he has a 
comb nigh as big as your hand, and he's as fJEuthful to 
Grogan, he is, as if he'd brought him up from the begin- 
ning, but he's only had him six months." 

''Well," said I, ^' we shall want to change our bedroom 
to-day. My sister is not very strong. You can give us 
a room to the front, perhaps ?" 

"That, I can not^^^ said Mrs. G., benevolently; 
^* there isn't a room in this house whaf s clean or got a 
carpet on, but those you've got." 

" But could you not make one ready ?" I asked. 
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" I don't see as I coulA You see Grogan, he doesn't 
help me much, and me being so lame on m j legs I would 
never get a-finished of it." 

" What is the matter with your legs 1" said I. 

"Well, I don't rightly know, but it's three years 
agone Martinmas, as, all at once, the sinners about the 
wrist of my leg shrunMed up, and got spooden out 
as ye may say. They did call it Harry sepelas ; but 
my son Bagshawe he were here, and he says to me, 
'There's nothing like whisky for it — outside and in.* 
And I wanted partikeler to be on my feet to see 
some folks as were coming into the lodgings, so I 
poured the whisky in atop of my stocking, as I couldn't 
take off my shoe — ^for why ? My foot were that swelled 
as I knowed Fd never get it on again ; " and with a 
a smile and a grunt she departed, leaving me to laugh 
at this remarkable tale. While I prepared a little 

breskkfast tray for M , I determined that after 

breakfieist we would leave Mrs. G. and search for other 
apartments. Strong suspicions began to come into my 
mind as to the habits of Mrs. G., and I hoped that 

the reveiUt of the morning would influence M to 

agree with me, if not to persuade her to go straight 
home. The wind stiU raged, the sea was covered with 
^< white caps," and a sharp sleet rattled against the win- 
dows. When I opened M 's door I found her awake 

and looking much distressed. 

" Do you feel rested, dear ? " I asked, but she replied 
with a groan. 

"What is the matter?" said I, alarmed, putting 
down my tray and rushing to her side. 

" Oh, my dear H ! I'm afraid I have taken a 

chill ; I really cannot move — I am in such pain." 

And she really couldn't. It was clearly a sharp' 
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attack of rheumatism and severe cold. Here was a com- 
plication, not to be wondered at, for the atmosphere of 
the room was that of a vault — ^neither warmth nor venti- 
lation. When I heard M ^'s groans as she tried to 

raise herself to sip her tea, I saw there would be no 
chance of moving her tlMit day, so T went stealthily to 
look about the house and see if there were not a 
more comfortable bedroom into which she could be 
moved. But no ! Mrs. G. had spoken truly, I found 
nothing but desolation ; carpetless floors thick with 
dust ; fumitiue piled up in comers, and an indescribable 
air of neglect. In one room coals were on the floor in 
the comer, and a great basket of empty bottles in the 

fire-place. But, foreseeing that M must remain 

some days longer, I went down stairs and summoned 
Mrs. O. to hold a coimcil of war. 

" My sister is very imwell," said I, " and I really 
must have her in a room with a fire. That front bed- 
room, over this room will do, if you will light a fire there 
at once and send for some one to assist you to clean the 
room. We shaU do without a carpet. Does the 
chimney draw ?" 

Mrs. G. looked at me with an air of imbecility, 
and said very slowly, " Well, it had ought to draw, that 
chin^ney ; but whether it will or not, I couldn't say. 
I had in a chimney sweep a beginning o' winter, and I 
says to him, * Now, you go roimd this house and where- 
ever you see as a fire has been lighted, you sweep ; and 
I made a bargain wi' him, and he comed and brought his 
brushes — ^but whether ever he swept any of *em or nofc^ I 
never knowed," and Mrs. G. smiled most benignly. 

Feeling this a hopeless case, I just said, '^Well, 
please to make a fire in that room, at any rate, without 
delay, and I will help you to get it ready myself" 
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" And what is for dinner ? " said Mrs. G. blandly. 

^'I will go out and get something after I have 
attended to my sister/' said I, and hurried back to poor 
M , who was in terrible pain. 

"Let me bring a doctor," I pleaded, but M— 
stoutly resisted, declaring she should be quite well 
before evening; and I departed on my housekeeping 
errands. The moment I was outside the door a cutting 
blast nearly knocked me over; but I fought my way 
along several bleak terraces, and turned up a street 
which seemed to have shops, passing a skating rink, an 
establishment for young ladies, ditto for warm baths, a 
theatre (constructed of wood, and shut up), several 
equally temporary-looking photographic studios and 
haircutting saloons, and at last arriving at a market 
hall — open at each end to the driving wind, and display- 
ing large selections of ornamental china mugs, cheap 
dolls, baskets, and here and there fowls, potatoes, butter, 
and other necessaries. One or two gruff men in red 
comforters seemed to preside over these treasures. I 
bought what I needed with some difficulty ; no one 
seemed anxious to sell anything, and half the stalls were 
empty. Seeing some nice looking butter, I asked the 
man on whose stall it was if he could recommend it. 
** No, I cannot," said he gruffly. " I know now't about 
it. The missis she get it every week." The aspect of 
the streets was most disheartening ; half the shops were 
shut up, or displayed appearances widely at variance 
with their avowed trade. One, with the sign "The 
great sea-side hat establishment," shewed in the window 
an old perambulator upside down — and nothing more. 
A confectioner's, with the tempting words, "Try our 
raspberry, strawberry, and Vanilla ices — 2d.," had in 
the window only three pails of white-wash and 
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some rolls of wall-paper. I hurried along, anxious to 

return to poor M . The wind was almost too 

powerful for me, and as all the streets in X. are built at 
right angles, I was caught every few minutes and had a 
regular tussle. I met hardly a dozen persons walking 
in the street. Desolation prevailed. Arrived at Mrs. 
G.'s^ I was greeted by that worthy with a smile— 
of that remarkably one-sided character already hinted 
at. "Well," said one, "who would ha* thought it— 
you was no sooner gone, nor Dinah come." " Who is 
Dinah?" I asked. 

" Why her as chars for me on and off. I never sends 
for her, and times she comes a week together, and then, 
may be, not for a three week or more. Howsever, she's 
here, a cleaning that there top room for me." " Fm 
very glad, let her be as quick as possible ; is the 
fire bmning," said I. ** Barlly," said Mrs. Q. ; and 
when I had given directions for dinner, I hastened to 

my poor M who had almost disappeared beneath 

the clothes with the intense cold. A faint moan 
assured me she was in much pain, and, approaching 
cautiously, I asked her how she was. 

'* I've such neuralgia in my head," said a smothered 

voice — " and the words are so dreadful, dear H y do 

stay with me?" 

"Certainly, my dear," said I, resuming my sealskin* 
which I had just taken off, and wrapping a shawl over my 
head — for I, too, am mortal, and the room was bitterly 
cold. I could not do my netting, and sat with my 
hands buried in my sleeves, while my breath smoked on 
the cold air. The noises were trying, I admit. First 
the sea and wind, then a constant cackling and cluokiBg 
from below, then a succession of heavy carts outside, 
each of which seemed to shake the house. I saw with 
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dismay that a road was being made just above our 
terrace — ^then a loud knocking and hammering, which 
seemed to me to be in the house — and last, but not 
least, the operations of Dinah in the room she was 
cleaning. WKaJt that woman can have been doing I 
was at a loss to imagine. It seemed to me a succession 
of violent bangs and clattering of clogs on a bare floor. 
This mixtiu*e of sounds, with only an occasional groan 

fix>m M ^ made me at last so impatient that I went 

dojvn and rang the bell in the parlour — there was none 
in the bedroom. 

''Mrs. G.," said I, sternly, "what is all this 
noise?" 

^ Now, did you hear it ?" asked Mrs. G., smiling. 
''Why there's Dinah cleaning a bit, and Grogan he's 
knocking in some nails as have come out of the dresser 
back — as he said he'd a done this six week ago." " And 
do your fowls always make such a noise 1" said I. " Have 
they had anything to eat to-day ?" 

"I do believe they ain't had nothing," said Mrs. 
Q. " You see some days Grogan he feeds them fowls 
the whole day long, and other times he forgets 'em, 
but mask him." 

The rest of the day passed in a most wretched 

manner. Poor M , imable to rest, or to rise, and 

unrelieved by all I could do for her, remained in much 
pain, refasing to see a doctor, and it was nearly seven 
in the evening before Dinah's banging had produced 
any result. 

GJoing to report progress in her labours, I actually 
saw her at it, and no longer wondered at the sounds I 
had heard. She was a small, stout woman in clogs, and 
a short printed jacket, and with a large black bonnet 
like "blinkers " on her head. I returned to M with 
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the cheering intelligence that her fire was blazing, when 
suddenly a rush and a loud scream, apparently from a 
child, made themselves audible above the other. I 
rushed downstairs, and picked up a fine boy about four 
years of age, who had seemingly pulled down the 
hatstand on his head. Mrs. G. appeared from the back 
premises and said, *' What was you doing out there, 
WiUie?" 

"Your grandchild?" I asked, stroking the curly 
brown head. 

"The Lord forbid !" said Mrs. G. very piously. 

" He's a fine handsome boy," said I, as the youngster 
dried his tears and trotted away. " Is he Dinah's childl" 

"No; he's not, the more's the pity," said Mrs. G., 
and with a significant grunt and a shake of the water 

lily, she departed, and I hastened back to M and 

tried to amuse her with conjectures as to this mysterious 
infant. But she was in too much pain to smile, and I 
was now only anxious to move her into the warm room, 
which was happily accomplished, and I sat down with a 
lighter heart by the cheerful fire hoping all would go 
welL Hour after hour passed away, and it was nearly 

ten when M said suddenly, " I believe I shall have 

to, after all." 

" Have to do what ?" I inquired anxiously. 

" See a doctor," she rejoined. 

"Certainly, dear M ," said I with calmness ; "I 

will see about one at once," and I softly left the room 
and descended to the parlour. I rang once, twice, thrice 
without eflfect. Then I went into the hall, and called 
Mrs. Grogan. Receiving no reply, I went down the 
narrow passage which faced the front door and opened 
the door at the end, finding myself in a pantry throu^ 
which I went into the kitchen where I was surprised to 
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see two men sitting with their feet on the hobs at each 
side of the fire. One evidently was Qrogan, and the 
other, who was younger, doubtless, was one Bagshawe. 
In a clothes basket by the fire lay the child I had seen 
in the hall, sound asleep. There was a strong odour of 
tobacco and rum and water, and the old man merely 
removing his pipe for a moment from his mouth said, 
in a hoarse voice, " She'll be up directly," and as he 
spoke I heard the crab-like step of Mrs. Q. coming 
from the subterranean regions, followed by Dinah, who 
carried something which she banged against each other. 
'Tve been seeking out a coal box for that bedroom 
fire," said Mrs. G. nothing abashed to see me in her 
kitchen. " You'd never think this here one war copper, 
but it is, as Dinah knowfe, but the good-for-nowt servant 
lasses had putten it down in't cellar wi' a lot o' quicklime 
in't," and she surveyed it with a grin. 

" I wish to send for a doctor to my sister," said I. 
" Can Dinah fetch one ? " 

" Well, she have near a mile to go to er home and 
the child to drag along, but Grogan he'll go," said 
Mrs. G. to her spouse, who was certainly one of the 
most villainous-looking men I ever saw. Short and very 
broad and powerful, with a shock head of grizzled hair, 
a pale face, black eyes, and a long nose and ragged 

beard. I was thankftd M had not seen him. At 

these words of his wife, he began putting on his boots 
which lay imder his chair. The amiable Bagshawe, who 
strongly resembled his mother, took no notice of any- 
thing but drank a large draught from a mug beside him 
and smoked on. Dinah shook up the boy out of the basket 
and departed, and I stood helplessly there, feeling sure 
that Mr. and Mrs. G. were not as sober as I could wish. 

"Can you tell me a respectable medical man T I asked. 
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'< James is a good un, and Walker and Long— any of 
em," said Mrs. Q. vaguely. 

" I will write a note," said I, "and you can take it to 
the nearest, for I feel I must see some one," and I 
hurriedly wrote a few lines, with which Grogan set 
forth, ambling very much in his gait. 

I went back to M ^ who was still in great pain, 

and I said cheerfully, " We shall have the good doctor 
here directly, dear," though I had not the wildest idea 
how Grogan's mission would turn out. 

Hardly was I seated when Mrs. G. appeared, 
lurching sideways with the coal-box which she set down 
in the middle of the room, and turned to fasten the 
door. It had a very perverse catch, and she made 
several imsuccessfiil efforts, saying quietly to herself 
" Drat the joiners." She then kneeled down beside the 

coal-box and began rubbing it with a leather. M 

looked to see what she was doing, and said, "Never 
mind it now, Mrs. Grogan," but she rubbed on with 

some energy till M fairly groaned. " Who would 

had thought it were a good copper im ?" she said, "and 
the servant girls to put quicklime in it, but 111 get 
Grogan to give me a turn at it, so I will." 

I saw I must be firm, and taking the scuttle from 
her, I said, "Now go down Mrs. Grogan and put a 
kettle of water on the fire," on which she relinquished 
her coal-box and rose, anathematising her legs as she 
did so, and went out of the room, not without another 
expression of ill-will to the joiners. 

In about half an hour, to my intense relief, the 
doctor came, and the moment I saw him confidence 
returned to me. He prescribed promptly and ably for 
M ^ cheered her with his words and manner, pro- 
mising her speedy relief from pain, and then I followed 
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ViiTn downstairs to the parlour, and sat down on one 
aide of the fireplace — fire there was none — and he on the 
other. I looked at him, and saw a twinkle in his eyes. 

" YouVe been rather unfortunate in your choice of 
rooms," said he. " These people are very well-meaning, 
but seldom sober, and you will do well to leave as soon 
as your sister is able, which I think may be to-morrow ; 
the pain is mostly nervous." 

"My sister must not know this, doctor," said I, 
alarmed. 

" Oh no ; I wouldn't make her nervous ; only what 
you want for her to-night you will have to get yourself 
The old woman is gone to bed. Ill bring you the 
medicine myself^ and look in early in the morning." 

And he left ma How shall I describe that night? — 
my efforts divided between smothering my own fears 
and endeavouring to preserve a calm and cheerful 

manner to M , my several forced excursions to the 

kitchen, where Mr. G. remained till twelve o'clock 
imbibinfff and amusing himseK by killing with an old 
slipper some of the large blackbeetles which ran about 
the floor. Fortimately, he took absolutely no notice of 
me, and I had to try and forget he was there as I went 
to and jfro on my various errands. The remedies were 
successful I kept up a good fire all night, and remained 
dressed in case of emergencies. I never heard Grogan go 
to bed, nor Mrs. Grogan get up, and it was about eight 
o'clock next morning when the kind doctor appeared. 
How he got in I did not know, but he did come like an 

angel, as I thought — ^pronounced that M must go 

home immediately, that X was far too bleak for her, 

and " you must keep snug at home till the end of May," 
said he, bidding her good-bye. I followed him down a 
few steps. 
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"I am afraid, doctor," I began, "that no one is up 
in the house. What shall I do ? " 

'* The charwoman is here ; she^s let me in," said he ; 
" and she will get you some breakfast. I should adviae 
you to leave in the forenoon." 

Will anyone believe that I went upstairs, repacked, 
assisted Dinah to get some breakfiEist ready, and had all 
done, and re-dressed and ready for the twelve o'clock 
train north ? 

Mr. and Mrs. G. never appeared all this time, and I 
was exercised in mind how to pay my bill, and asked 
Dinah what I should do. 

" It was a deal worse one time," said she, " when 
both on 'em was that way and Mr. Grogan he kicked a 
lodger downstairs, and all the rooms was let, and the 
folks all went off." 

Alarmed at these fearful revelations, I determined to 
leave what I thought a sufficient sum on the parlour 
table ; and, desiring Dinah to go for a cab, I rc^n to put 
the finishing touch to my own toilette, which waa 
slightly disorderly. I foimd M looking very crest- 
fallen. 

" I did think it would have done us so much good," 
said she. 

" Yes, dear ; only it's rather too bracing for you the 
doctor thinks," said I boldly, as I saw the cab at the 
door. 

Dinah and I carried down the boxes, I gratefully 
put five shillings in her hand, and we were soon in a 
comfortable railway carriage, with rugs and foot 
warmers ; and thus we left our quiet lodgings and 
turned our backs on X for ever — at least I hope so ! 
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THREE ladies sat over a "four-o'clock tea" in Mrs. 
Gerard's drawing room. The heat and glare of the 
summer afternoon were carefully excluded, and the 
room was fragrant with the scent from large vases of 
freshly-gathered roses. The mistress of the house, a 
handsome middle-aged woman with a charming manner, 
sat at the gipsy table, dispensing the tea to two dark- 
haired nieces of eighteen and twenty, and an animated 
discussion was being carried on. 

" Now that Caro has filled every vase in the room 
with his favourite flowers," said the younger girl, " he 
will be sure to come out with some learned reference to 
the * Rose Garden of Persia.' I know it. I feel it in 
the air. Don't look at me, please, if he does. I shall 
giggle." 

" I should hardly think a mere translation would be 
worthy of an allusion from him, except as a concession 
to our ignorance," said Mrs. Gerard, with a laugh. " It's 
more likely he will quote Browning, for Caro's benefit, 
and wander gracefully into sesthetics, but I will try to 
be prepared for either. So long as no reference is made 
to * the ancients,' I think I can bear it." 

" How unkind you both are ! " said the elder girl, 
flushing up, as she bent over a spray of roses in her 
bosom. " Can one not gather a basket-full of roses in 
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July, and in such a rose year as this, without all these 
remarks % If Mr. Lafone likes roses, so do you, Aunt 
Mary; and I really hope Kate won't make me feel un- 
comfortable about it. When he spoke about the night 
stock the other day, she behaved so ilL" 

"Well, dear, I could not help thinking of night- 
lights." 

" And when he told me the botanical name, you said 
it reminded you of * Baccopipia Gracilis,* and * Many 
Peoplia Upsidownia.* It was very ill-bred, I thought." 

" forgive me, Caro ; he shall speak of the * Niebe- 
lungen' and Wagner if he likes. I will preserve an 
awe-stricken silence, and if I feel very wicked I will 
subside noiselessly into the garden, or play b^sique with 
Capt. Fearon, just to show what inferior beings we are. 
Now, finish your tea and forget my shortcomings, and 
m stick a rose in my hair, and one in my belt, and one 
behind each ear, if you like." 

Caroline smiled, but the little cup and saucer trem- 
bled in her hand, and the flush deepened as she said : 

"I thought Captain Fearon was still in London, 
aunt." 

" So we all thought, my dear, until half an hour ago, 
when I had a note to say he had just returned and 
would still join us if he might. I confess I felt it a 
relief to have something a little less improving than our 
intellectual Mend, and I like to see a young man eat a 
good dinner without too many quotations from Schlegel 
and Ruskin. The weather is really too warm for 
sustained attention." 

Before the last words were uttered, Caroline had left 
the room with a hasty step, and Mrs. Gerard turned to 
Kate, who was selecting some flowers to wear out of an 
old-fashioned china bowl on an itag^e, " Now, Katie, 
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you and I have done for ourselves, I am afraid. You 
make me as bad as yourself you incorrigible tease. 
Caro is too sensitive. When I see how devoted the 
poor Captain is, I am always wondering she is so blind 
to it. There are all the qualities for happiness, and a 
man to be thoroughly proud of in every way. It isn't 
as if he had nothing but his good looks. But he thinks 
too little of himself." 

" Yes, auntie, he is too easily snubbed. One evening, 
when Mr. Lafone was accompanying Caro, I asked him 
if he played any instrument, and he said ' second fiddle ' 
in such a very depressed manner." 

" I do not see why he need be second to any young 
man in the estimation of a charming girl. He is manly 
and sensible in all he says, and has a sweet generous 
nature, which would make a girl like Caro entirely 
happy. Seriously, my dear, she must not fix her heart 
on Mr. Lafone, and I trust there's nothing in it." 

"She shan't fix her heart on him, if I can help it. I 
said to her this morning that I was sm« he would spend 
his honeymoon in a hydropathic establishment, and 
read Plato's dialogues to her, and she was so angry ! 
But really the other day at the flower show I heard him 
say to her, ^ It remains a question whether the realm of 
non-existence is increased by every diminution of that 
of being ;' and I thought to myself, here is *• love in the 
aibstract ' with a vengeance. I will never believe he 
really cares for her." 

" I never thought so, my dear, since that evening 
when I saw him go and sit down by her on the ottoman 
in such a very empresse manner, and say something in 
her ear. I felt convinced he had proposed, and asked 
Caro afterwards what he had said. And he had really 
only asked her if she had read an article in the last 
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Contemporary. I really felt annoyed, and all my 
sympathy went to Captain Fearon, who certainly had a 
very dull evening, and hardly spoke a word. You must 
talk to him to-night, Katie, if I have to make a bad 
third to those two very advanced young peopla" 

" Fll try, auntie, but it's not easy to talk effectively 
to a man whose whole attention is absorbed elsewhere. 
I remember how absent and stupid he was on that very 
evening. I said, * How are things going on in Ireland ? 
and he said, * I beg your pardon V and I repeated the 
question, and he said again, * I beg your pardon, where 
did you say V and I said * In Ireland,' and he said, * Oh, 
in Ireland V and I said, * Have you not just returned 
from Ireland?' and he said, *Well, things are in a 
horrid state;' but he was thinking of those two sitting 
80 confidentially on the ottoman. It was not encouraging 
for me, but more enlivening than the criticisms of 
Gervinus, on the whole." 

*' It's more natural at any rate, but now you must 
run to Caro and make your peace as well as mine. Say 
no more about roses to her. I want her to have a 
happy evening, and I've asked Mr. Lafone to bring his 
violin, so I ought to look through Spohr's ' Barcarolle' 
for him," and Mrs. Gerard prepared t^ seat herself at the 
piano. 

An horn* or so later the two girls in their chamber 
above, attired in white wrappers, and brushing thttr 
hair, were still discussing the expected guest. Kate 
was leaning back in a low arm-chair with her abundant 
brown hair rippling over her shoulders, and her hands 
clasped behind her head. " So he said that air w» 
entwined with his very heartstrings, did he ?" said she 
mischievously ; " then you should never have played it 
again, Caro ! How could you % Mind, I don't think h» 
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has any heartstrings, for my part He may have meant 
violin strings. But to go and play it to him again 
deliberately after that ! No ; it is too much." 

" I just wanted to see if he would remember it again, 
and he did. You know he stopped in the middle of 
what he was saying.'' 

" Culpably weak-minded ! However, do as you like ! 
Deck yourself with a wreath of roses, and play Chopin's 
^Nocturnes' every night, but / will take good care not 
to interfere with anyone's heartstrings," and she began 
to coil up her hair. 

« But, Katie, you do like to hear him talk ?" 
" Oh, yes, when he keeps tolerably within my feeble 
powers of comprehension ; but I am most curious to see 
how he will like meeting Captain Fearon here again. 
If he's human he ought to be properly jealous." 
" I don't know what you mean, Katie." 
" Perhaps you'll see, to-night. I shall, at any rate. 
Now, Caro, that bunch of tea-roses is perfect, and one 
tiny bud in your hair. You can wear your coral too. 
Try and don't be too transcendental at dinner time ; it 
does so interfere with one's getting any sustenance. 
You look so bonny this evening, I must make you look 
at yourself," and Kate turned her sister briskly round 
to the mirror, holding her fast till Caroline blushed 
again. "Now you suggest one of the novels of the 
authoress of * Cometh Up As a Flower.' I won't say 
which, under the circumstances," and the lively girl 
danced off to finish her own toilette, for she was always 
behindhand. When she came into the drawing-room 
soon after the appointed hour, she found her aimt and 
sister and Mr. Lafone in conversation, which was inter- 
rupted only for a courteous greeting to herself, and 
resumed by the gentleman saying : 
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" So little seems to be generally known of the Scan- 
dinavian cosmogony that it is a pity some competent 
man does not give us a short, popular treatise on the 
subject." 

"Quite a pity," said Mrs. Gerard, feelingly, while 
Kate sat down and looked intently at the carpet, and at 
that moment the door opened, and Captain Fearon was 
announced, and was at once rallied on his sudden return 
from town by his hostess, who was thankful to be 
relieved from the Scandinavian cosmogony. 

The Captain seemed embarrassed and awkward, 
coloured, hesitated, and at last said something far from 
lucid, and seated himself on a very small chair, which 
creaked most alarmingly under his weight. 

" How often have I declared that chair should be 
banished?" said Mrs. Gerard. "Fm sure it is very 
uncomfortable. Captain Fearon. Do take another." 

" Oh, no ; it's remarkably comfortable, thank you ! 
I like it particularly," he replied, while the chair again 
creaked loudly. 

Kate handed him a book of photographs, saying : 
" Here is a picture of the gallant pedestrian who stopped 
in his walk at the Agricultural Hall to pick up a 
bouquet of violets thrown by a young lady. Isn't that 
touching ?" and the two were soon busy looking over 
the photographs, while Mr. Lafone resumed the thread 
of his discourse. 

"I was going to offer you a very able German 
treatise on the subject, but as the language offers 
some obstacle, may I send you Mallet's * Northern 
Antiquities,' where you will find some account, thou^ 
very little is said of the remarkable analogy between 
the Scandinavian and Hindoo cosmogony. It almost 
seems as if " 
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Here an outburst of laughter from Katie caused him 
to stop short. He looked round at the interruption, 
and said with a well-bred smile, '^ How very delicious 
your roses are, and what an exquisite variety of tint 
one observes in them. Those you are wearing, Miss 
Gerard, are almost of the pearly opal pink which we see 
in the overblown flowers of the forget-me-not." 

"These are very specially lovely," said Caroline; 
" the tint is so delicate," and she frankly held out the 
cluster of roses for his inspection. 

" Thanks, I never wear flowers." 

Caroline withdrew her hand, with a deep, almost 
painful blush, and at the same instant Captain Fearon's 
chair creaked discordantly, and dinner was annoimced. 
Mr. Lafone offered his arm to his hostess, and the 
Captain advanced with a grave feice, and almost un- 
willing manner, to Caroline, who was fastening her 
roses into her dress again. 

Their eyes met in the moment that one bud fell from 
the cluster to the ground, and then she laid her hand 
lightly within his arm, and her sister was whispering 
laughingly into her ear, "No more cosmogonies, I 
hope ;" but her heart beat fast and painfully, and the 
blush had changed to paleness as she seated herself at 
table. During the earlier part of dinner the conversa- 
tion became more general, and turned by-and-by upon 
music, Mrs. Gerard remarking that she had not been in 
the humour for Spohr that afternoon. 

" You should have taken down your Browning and 
read that magnificent poem, * Abt Vogler,* and then 
turned again to Spohr. I always feel there is a subtle 
sympathy between the two." 

" Is the poem upon boating ?" asked she, simply. He 
seemed disquieted. 
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*<I was alluding to the lines after he had been 
extemporising on the instrument of his own invention. 

" Playing on the comb, perhaps !" suggested Kate. 

" I dare say ytm know the lines, Miss Gerard, where 
he speaks of the C n^jor of this life !" 

But Kate prevented her sister's answer. 

" Oh, yes, we all know it. But really, Mr. Lafone, 
it was most unprincipled of you to recommend my sister 
to read Browning. The consequences have been frightful 
Whenever A\mt and I want her to go shopping or 
calling, we find her in a quiet comer wrestling with 
some intellectual problem, such as 'Bishop Blogram's 
Apology.* 1 wouldn't mind so much if I thought she 
understood them. But no ! I once read a lot of ' Para- 
celsus ' to her, two pages at a time, right across, and 
she did not seem at all more puzzled than usuaL" 

" That's how we used to read the newspaper across— 
when we were boys," said Captain Fearon. 

" I'm sure it's the true way to read Browning." 

"But, really, Mrs. Gerard, you ought to read the 

* Abt Vogler.' There is such a marvellous analysis of 
the nature of the composition of the fugue. One can 
so thoroughly imderstand the feeling of * sliding by 
semitones,' and who does not know what it is to * sink 
to the minor !' Then the passage where he describes 

* Presences plain in the place, or fresh from the Proto- 
plast, furnished for ages to come,' is so full of power and 
significance." 

" Oh ! that's the poem about * Man, brute, reptile, 
fly," said Kate. " Yes, we all know that, so much of it 
as mortal man may know. Caro would read it three 
times over to me, in hopes of fathoming it herself in the 
process. Very mean of her, was it not ? I must say I 
was left quite in the dark — * blimted into a ninth,' as I 
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may say, by way of showing one can quote what one 
does not understand a word of. Happy Captain Fearon, 
yott have no sister to read Browning to you." 

" I have no one to read anything to me," he replied, 
in a low tone, raising his eyes to Caro's face as he spok& 

" I shall be most happy to read the ' Abt Vogler ' to 
you at any time, adding a few critical notes of my own 
with reference to the striking similarity I perceive 
between the word-painting of Browning and the tone- 
painting of Spohr." 

" When this very warm weather is over, and we feel 
ourselves intellectually braced up," said Mrs. Qerard. 
" Meantime, let me give you some ice pudding." 

There was little conversation of interest during the 
rest of the meal. Caroline seemed under a painful 
consciousness which kept her silent, and Captain Fearon 
apparently shared her feelings, while Mr. Lafone had a 
good deal to say about the true position of the Acadian 
language among the other members of the Turanian 
flamily, and as he went so far as to allude to the ancient 
arrow-head inscriptions, Mrs. Gerard felt it was time for 
the ladies to retire. 

The two girls sauntered into the garden to a favourite 
shady walk ending in a rustic seat overhung with wood- 
bine. 

" You see he got to the ancients after all," said Katie, 
trying to peep into her sister's face, but Caro kept it 
turned away. "However, anything was better than 
cosmogonies, wasn't it, dear ? Why Caro ! what is it ? 
Am I vexing you with my nonsense ? " 

" Oh no, Katie, but everything has seemed so un- 
comfortable, and I have been so nervous and stupid. I 
could not think of anything to say all dinner time, and 
I never spoke a single word to Captain Fearon, and I 
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meant to have been so happy." And she brushed away 
a few tears. 

" Well, /talked to him, dear, and he asked me if I 
thought you had a headache, and whether you had been 
playing lawn tennis since he went to London ; and when 
I asked him what he had been doing in town, he said he 
really didn't remember ; so you see his conversation was 
not exciting." 

" But did it seem rude, my being so silent T* 
" Not at all. On the contrary, very complimentary I 
should say. It kept his attention entirely fixed on you. 
He handed me the pepper to take with ice pudding, and 
that was his only attempt at politeness at table. Your 
silence was most impressive, more so than any number 
of remarks on the * extinction of matter,' or the ' cor- 
relation of forces.' " 

" I don't like you to make fun of Mr. Lafone ; iifs 
only our own ignorance if we don't always imderstand 
him." 

" Oh, I understand him well enough. I only wish 
you did. Has not some one said there are two classes 
of people who go boo-hooing about, that no one under- 
stands them — one set have nothing whatever in thena to 
understand, the others are only \mderstood too well ?" 
" But you surely don't say he has nothing in hina !" 
" Certainly not ! far from it, indeed !" 
" Then I think you are very unkind, Katie." 
" My Caro ! I don't want to vex you. Forgive me. 
Here is Aunt Mary coming across the lawn. Ho^w do 
you feel, auntie, after your * Protoplast V No indiges- 
tion, I hope, after * extemporising on the instnmient of 
your own invention V As for Caro and myself we are 
smarting under a painful sense that our education has 
been neglected. Now what is the botanical name of 
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this thing, in case I am suddenly called upon ?" And 
she plucked a large peony, from which most of the petals 
had fallen, one gigantic leaf being attached to the stalk. 

" Don't ask me," said Mrs. Gterard, " or I shall quote 
from your favourite book of nonsense. Those are the 
only botanical names I can ever recollect, they are so 
striking. Which of you intends to turn over for me if 
we have some music ?" 

" I will beg to be excused. It affects my nervous 
system. I am apt to forget myself, and turn over too 
soon, and then Mr. Lafone is so perfectly benign and 
well-bred, while I know he is longing to rap me on the 
head with his bow, that I am made to feel small, and I 
don't like it. And will you not ask me to sing this 
evening, auntie, please ? I am so stupid. I believe I 
ought to be sent up to my room hke a naughty child." 

" No, my dear, you don't deserve quite such severe 
treatment. But let us enjoy this channing evening 
coolness without any self-tormenting. I have ordered 
coffee on the lawn, and here come the gentlemen." 

But it was only Mr. Lafone, who said, as he strolled 
towards them, " Can anything be more exquisite than 
this hush and stillness after the heat of the day ? It 
recalls to my mind a very striking passage in one of the 
late Alexander Smith's essays, in which he says, * There 
is always an ineffable flavour of tenderness and romance 
about a sunset, simply because it w a setting sun, and 
suggests a thousand analogies.' But Smith's style lacks 
conciseness and force. He is often wordy and verging 
on the commonplace. Do you not find him so. Miss 
Gerard?" 

" I have not read enough to judge," said Caroline, 
quietly, and tinned to re-enter the house. 

" Now the accomplished author of the * Horae Sub- 
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secivae/" he continued, addressing himself with easy 
courtesy to the elder lady, " uses more vigorous, con- 
densed language, and has greater clearness in dealing 
•with his subject ; but for pure, forcible, idiomatic 
English, we are driven to our quaint, grand old Sir 
Thomas Browne and some of his contemporaries." 

" Perhaps you never read * Alice in Wonderland %* " 
said Katie ; " there are some very fine passages in that. 
Some lines upon * The Walrus and the Carpenter' will 
compare favourably with Browning's *Sordello' for 
rhythm and harmony. At least I think so, but I am no 
judge. Will you accept this, Mr. Lafone?" and she 
offered him the peony-stalk, which she still held in h^ 
hand. "I think I heard you say you never wore 
flowers, but I hope you will make an exception in this 
instance." 

" You do me too much honour. Miss Catherine. I 
shall be proud to wear it next my heart." 

He took it with a low bow and a smile, but a decided 
look of annoyance crossed his face as he turned at once 
to Mrs. Gterard, with some further remark upon the 
author of the " Religio Medici," while Katie busied her- 
self with the coffee cups. 

Caro meantime had fled quickly to her own room for 
a brief time of quietness. She was trying in vain to 
regain her composure, and sat down with a beating 
heart by the open window, that the cool air might fitn 
her cheeks. She was feeling hurt and agitated, she 
scarcely knew why, but she dared not stay long away 
from the others, and soon rose and, throwing a light 
shawl round her shoulders, prepared to rejoin them. 
In the porch she saw Captain Fearon, leaning against 
one of the pillars, looking down at something he held in 
his hand. Caro waited a few minutes, thinking he 
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would go, but he stood quite still, and she moved 
towards the porch ; but when she drew near he looked 
up and said " May I have it ?" It was the rose which 
had fallen from her dress. She tried to say something, 
but meeting his earnest pleading eyes, the words died 
on her lips, and the perfect moment left no need of 
speech. They walked slowly down the lawn towards 
the rest of the party, in time to hear Katie say " And 
you call that beautifuL I think it a most imoomfort- 
able little poem — * calm moon-births and long evening 
end,' and the very objectionable plant with the stain on 
its leaves. We should all be glad to spare it, I am sure, 
though I haven't the vaguest idea what it is. As to 
•long evening ends,' that suggests short candle ends, 
not poetical. Oh, Caro, we want you again to sympa- 
thise with this apostle of Browning." 

" I was quoting the lines on * May and Death,' Miss 
Gerard. I think I once had the pleasure of reading 
them to you." 

"Yes, I remember them, but one cannot think of 
death on such an evening as this, with all so full of life 
and beautiful life aroimd us !" • 

It seemed as if the rest all turned and looked at 
Caro as she spoke, the last rays of the sunset shining in 
her eyes, and her whole manner so changed firom what 
it had been. Her voice left a sweet cadence in the air, 
in the momentary pause that succeeded her words, and 
then Mrs. Gerard said briskly, "Now we want our 
coffee, please, Katie, if we are to have any music." 

"And I am hungering and thirsting for some," said 
Mr. Lafone gallantly. 

" But you won't despise a cup of coffee in the mean- 
time to fit you for more ethereal enjoyment. I always 
associate music and hunger. An oratorio is a dread- 
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fully hungry thing to me. If I'm not himgry for it, I 
always am after it." 

" The very tension of enjoyment exhausts the vital 
power to some extent, and, alas ! we are more or less 
dependent on these external helps," and he sighed 
deeply as he took the dainty little cup from her hand, 
adding, "These are, at least, attainable, but it is not 
always so easy to still the mental and spiritual cravings 
of our nature." 

"Oh! I don't know," said Katie. "Did you ever 
try buttered toast ? That's a very satisfying thing. I 
cannot bear to think of a fellow-creature in a chronic 
state of mental starvation. It seems so imnecessary. 
It reminds me of those advertisements beginning 
*Why will you die? Why will you let your child diel* 
Now you know my remedy for the very distressing 
sensations you describe." 

" I think no one is listening to your nonsense, my 
dear child," said Mrs. Gerard rising, and, indeed, no 
one was. Captain Fearon sat on the grass at Caro's 
feet as still as if spellbound — as in truth he was. She, 
too, was very still, looking out earnestly into the 
western sky where the latest tinge of gold melted into 
the pearly line of the horizon. Mr. Lafone was also 
thinking deeply, with a fine pose of the head, and an 
air of abstraction. Mrs. Gerard's movement roused 
him. 

" It is not generally known that each act of thought 
or volition absolutely consumes an inappreciable portion 
of the cerebral substance," said he, " so that in taking 
food we are actually supplying the fiunace of mental 
■power." 

" That sounds very much like putting coals on," said 
Kate. " A singularly infehcitous image for this roast- 
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ing weather. I saw in the village to-day an announce- 
ment on large bills that there would be a panorama 
of the Arctic regions. There must be people of 
remarkably good judgment to think of it The very 
idea refreshed me." 

'^ Yet who can hold a fire in his hand, by thinking 
on the frosty Caucasus. I should merely be tantalised 
by a sense of the unattainable, if I saw the ice and 
snow in' such delusive shape," said Mr. Lafone. 

" You're not of such a happy disposition as I am, 
then;" and now the young people were recalled to the 
house by the notes of the piano. Mr. Lafone and 
Katie were the first to obey the summons. The others 
lingered a littla 

There was a bronze head of Victory in the hall, and 
Caro lightly threw over it the shawl she had been 
wearing, and passed into the drawing room, taking her 
place by the piano. It was one of the "Pens^es 
Fugitives " they were playing, the opening bars so arch 
and graceful, introducing the theme which is taken up 
with deeper meaning by the violin. Captain Fearon 
lingered just without the half-closed door, and took up 
the little white shawl from where it lay and kissed it. 
He was no musician, but when he listened to that 
sweet and tender strain of music, touched, as it is, here 
and there, with passionate fire, he felt that it was 
blended with the throbbing of his heart, and the scent 
of the roses, and the enchantment of a new life, 
reflected in the eyes into whose soft depths he had seen 
for the first time. 

The music ended, Mrs. Gterard said: "We never 

played that so well together before. There must be a 

happy influence abroad to-night. I like music that 

flows naturally, almost inevitably on, as that does, that 
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having once awaked a train of thought, or touched a 
suggestion, seems to fulfil it without jolting one over 
rough places as it were." 

" The art of music would be reduced to very simple 
elements in that case," said Mr. Lafone. "A few 
'volkslieder' would suffice, and where would be the 
magnificent stormy complexity of the grand masters? 
I must quote Browning again and ask, * Why rushed 
the discords in, but that harmony might prevail ? ' " 

" But I can appreciate harmony without them. My 
idea of perfection is the opening of the overture to 
' Lohengrin,' an accord of sounds which, though of such 
delicate tone that the sense of hearing only just holds 
it, yet delights and satisfies with a fulness of sweetness, 
so that one feels harmony can do no more; but it 
changes to a still more exquisite combination, and yet 
again and again. Afterwards the ear seems lost in a 
bewildering chaos of sounds more or less harsh — ^but 
now for our ' Barcarolle.' " 

"You and I, Captain Fearon, are good listeners; all 
the better since we don't perform oiu'selves," said Katie. 

" I wish I could give such pleasure to anyone," said 
he, " but I am one of the stupid ones. I once wanted 
to learn to play the French horn, but my father would 
not let me." 

" But you understand music well enough to enjoy it?" 

" I think I do, to-night, at least" 

" And Browning, too ?" she asked smiling. 

" Well, no ; I think I must draw a line at Browning." 

" Perhaps if he were read aloud to you ?" 

"Then I can imagine circumstances which would 
make it very delightful." 

" With critical notes, and a few remarks on cos- 
mogonies, thrown in by the way ?" 
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'^ I should beg to be excused the cosmogonies, I am 
afiaid; but does not your sister seem bored with stand* 
ing by the piano V 

'* Yes, I will take her place now," and she did so just 
as the musicians began their last page. Caro did look 
pale, and on being released from her post went into the 
garden, where the twilight was falling, and the air was 
heavy with the scent of the flowers. 

The "Barcarolle" was pronoimced to have gone 
even more excellently well than the former piece, and 
after a little discussion on its merits as a composition, 
Mrs. Gerald yielded to Kate's wish that she should 
play Schumann's "Warum," which is at once so delight- 
fiil and imsatisfying. And while it was being played, 
Captain Fearon had risen and joined Caro in the garden, 
and that great question seemed solved for those two 
lives with the true and perfect answer ; but it was in the 
shadow of the trees, and the summer gloaming, and only 
they two alone, while within the lamps were lit, and the 
talk flowed on unheeded by them. 

"Could music express an idea more clearly and 
definitely than this ' Warum ' does ? " said Mrs. Gerard. 
" At the end one feels an imperative longing for some- 
thing more. The ear waits for it, and one is quite 
tantalised." 

"That incompleteness seems an inevitable accom- 
paniment of all the most perfect things in art and in hfe^ 
too," said Mr. Lafone. "You have the same thought 
in Shelley's charming poem of 'The Dream,' where, 
after describing all the flowers he has gathered and 
bound into a nosegay, he ends by hastening away to 
present it — * O, to whom ! ' " 

"Not complimentary to the supposed lady," said 
Kate. " I should object very much to such undecided 
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goings-on. And as to a perpetual * wherefore' in music 
or other matters, I should soon put a stop to it." 

" But don't you think you would thus rob life of a 
great charm T 

" Not to my mind. I detest imsolved problems and 
imfinished things, whether symphonies or pieces of 
worsted work." 

" My dear Katie, you are mixing up metaphors in a 
remarkable manner," said her aunt. 

" I must go through a coiuse of Browning to clear 
my ideas — ^if Mr. Lafone will not consider me hopelessly 
dull." 

" On the contrary, a lady who can wield such satire 
ought to have a very powerful imderstanding." 

" Then I am encouraged to try and improve myself. 
What shall we begin with ? Remember, I have never 
gone beyond *the little busy bee,' and it must be a 
gentle, gradual ascent, or my brain will give way." 

"I really think we cannot improve upon * Abt Vogler* 
as a first selection for study, as you have already con- 
fessed to some little previous acquaintance with the 
text. When may I be allowed the pleasure, Mrs. 
Qerard, of reading Browning an hour with you ? " 

" It would be wise to begin with as little delay as 
possible," she said, smiling, "lest my niece's ^iifw for 
mental culture should sulfide as suddenly as it has 
arisen. Any morning at twelve will find us ready." 

« Thanks ! I will bring with me Mallef s « Northern 
Antiquities,' that we may just glance through what he 
says about the Scandinavian cosmogony, and if Miss 
Gerard still feels an interest in the subject we might " — 

But still the possibilities were more limited than he 
supposed. 
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IT was once my lot to spend some months in the 
coimtry-home of my dear old friends Dr. and Mrs. 
Braidwood, whose kindness cheered and refreshed me 
during a period of keen personal sorrow. The only other 
guest present during my visit was Miss Demple, a lady 
about forty — original and vigorous in mind and body — 
less entirely concentrated in thought and sympathies 
than her venerable uncle and aunt, and always ready to 
listen to their long and interesting conversations. We 
sat, a party of four at table; I always beside Mrs. 
Braidwood, the doctor opposite, and Miss Demple at the 
top of the table. To me, as the greater stranger, almost 
all the conversation of the elder people was directed, 
and this always flowed in two distinct channels, never 
confused or intermingled. The worthy doctor, whose 
deafiiess prevented his listening to others, gravely ex- 
patiated on scientific, political, botanical, geographical, 
and astronomical subjects with a calm and persistent 
pouring out of facts; and as our conversations usually 
took place at table, Mrs. Braidwood gently filled up 
those portions of time which her husband required for 
taking his food, with literary and personal remi- 
niscences much more attractive to my mind. The effect 
was a little bizarre at times, as the conversation 
could never become general, and no response ever 
seemed expected from me. All I could do was to turn 
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a blandly assenting countenance ux>on each speaker in 
turn, and preserve, so far as possible, an appearance of 
ever wakefiil interest and intelligence. 

It ¥ra8 somewhat puzzling to me, at first, to have 
presented to me a complete narrative of the passing of 
the first Reform Bill, simultaneously with critical 
remarks on the respective literary merits of Pope and 
Gowper, or to take in stupendous statistics about the 
Semitic nations whilst deep in an exhaustive demon- 
stration of the reasons which caused the anonymous 
production of " Waverley." Miss Demple, too, occasion- 
ally added to my confusion by short, sharp, witty 
remarks, discharged like fog signals ; but I could never 
venture to distract my attention by any extraneous 
conversation with her, lest I should fail of a respectful 
attitude towards my venerable and inexhaustible inter- 
locutors. I will endeavour to give some slight idea of 
these conversations — one being a type of alL 

Mrs, B. Are you at all acquainted with the writings 
of Steele? I consider him and Addison as quite the 
Shakespeares of their day. 

Dr. B. Talking of ated^ I wonder if you ever hap- 
pened to meet Sir Henry Bessemer, who has made the 
most remarkable discoveries as to the melting and 
fusing of metals, especially as to the partial decarboni- 
sation of cast-iron. 

Mrs, B. Ah ! those days of the glorious old 
Tatler, How my great great-grandfather used to feast 
on its pages ! How well I recollect his saying to me when 
I was quite a tiny child, "Now poppet, bring the 
Ta^Zer,— Tat-'ll-too." He was of pure German 
extraction ; none of your rascally mongrel nationalitiesy 
as Johnson used to say, speaking of nationalitiea . . . 

Dr. B, In the year seventy-five I remember going 
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over Sir Henry Bessemer^s place. You know there has 
been a considerable modification of the cementation 
process as regards fusible grey pig-iron. The old method 
of melting was in earthenware vessels — clay, you know, 
the very worst material possible, on account of its being 
a non-conductor, which is very imsafe with these blast 
furnaces. However, Sir Henry Bessemer . . . 

Mrs. B, Steele was one of those delightfully epigram- 
matic writers — short and to the purpose — ^with a 
seductive courteousness of style — ^a sort of " Go on, I'm 
with you, ma'am;" or "refreshing," as dear Mrs. Opie 
used to say in her peculiarly happy manner, " Like a 
bunch of fresh buttercups opening on one's head." You 
never read her "Hours among my crochet hooks?" 
Ah ! she was a finished and idiomatic writer — one of the 
genuine old schooL As Lablache used to say — "Zie 
Opie is one wise woman — Zie others shall crack my 
head." Even foreigners paid a tribute to her, you see. 
But then she was so marvellous in her phrasing. Now- 
a-days you never hear . • . 

Dr, B, Well, it was to Sir Henry Bessemer we owe 
the introduction of these receptacles — shaped not unlike 
this decanter, only perpendicular ! So! NowBessemer's 
plan was to make tubes in the lower half of these 
receptacles, not the upper half, you see, because that 
would lead to a too rapid condensation, which would 
hinder the compression so necessary to the homogeneity 
of the desired result. The removal of the taxes upon 
knowledge renders this less desirable even, and that 
took place in my time, as you may be aware ; but as to 
the Bessemer steel . . . 

Miss Demple, I wish my revered uncle would steel a 
little time to cut me some more mutton. I am not one 
of the non-conducting receptacles. 
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Mrs, B, It is remarkable how very little these 
admirable books are read now. What a terrible dete- 
rioration! Those rascally writers in the magazines 
have deluged the world with their nauseous rubbish. 
Dr. Fumess said to me, at the time of Byron's death— 
"Speaking of rubbish, I know none so utterly to be 
scouted,. as. the educated, or half-educated rubbish of 
the nineteenth century." His was a fine fearless 
nature, ever ready to condemn. Congreve says — ^" No 
man that doth falsely fear a scoundrel but need quake," 
and Dr. Fumess, with his democratic sympathies, 
adopted these words as his motto. It was latinised, 
to suit the bitter prejudices of the reformers of those 
days, but Dr. Braidwood's grandfather possessed a fiuj- 
simile which I shall be glad to shew you. Dr. Fumess 
himself . . . 

Dr.B. The remarkable features ofthe Bessemer steel 
is its power of rapidly being heated and cooled. When 
it comes to melting point it naturally forces itself with 
great violence on the tub^s \n t^he receptacle, but with- 
out of course entering them in any degree, as the tabes 
themselves are perpendicular. 

Miss Demple, I wish my tubes were perpendicular. 
These east winds scarify my poor throat. 

Mrs. B. Talking of throats, I always thought thai 
such a fine allusion in the fourth act of Ronme/s 
"Jerusalem Unmasked," where the queen mother, seeing 
her former husband fainting in his armour, shrieks out, 
"Relieve his throat." I can never forget the hoarse 
shriek of agony with which the incomparable Bacbel 
gave the exclamation, as poor George Dyer used to sa/i 
" You felt that the armour was too tight, and v>hm it 
pinched? It was almost too terrible for human ean> 
Now Mrs. Siddons in the same part . . . 
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Dr. B. This process has become so celebrated that 
it is now sx>oken of as the Bessemer process; and it not 
only provides a better fomidation for the cementation 
of pig and cast-iron, but also saves 43 per cent of the 
carbonisation, as well as of the original material. 

Miss Bemple. If you have quite finished the carboni- 
sation of your systems, I think we might adjourn to 
the drawing room. 

JUrs, B, And I will shew you some very early copies 
of the T<Uler and Spectator ^ with notes by Dr. B.'s 
great-grandfather and Bishop Warburton. 

Exeunt Omnes. 
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A CONTRAST. 

WHEN the earth lay smiling in the sunshine, 
And the blossoms himg upon the lime, 
In the fair, rejoicing days of nature, 
Came to me a bitter winter-time. 

For my life lay stricken and dismantled, 
And my heart was locked in deadly frost ; 

Cruel darkness lay upon my spirit. 
Love, and faith, and blessedness were lost ! 



When the earth lay silent in her death-sleep, 
And the bare boughs shivered in the blast ; 

When the frozen sky was grey and joyless, 
Came my golden summer-time at last. 

For the trust and love came back imbidden. 
With a flood of sweetness past compare. 

And the roses bloomed in life's own garden. 
And the blessed sun shone everywhere. 
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MAY-BLOSSOM. 

HE raised her up with his strong right arm, 
When he saw she could not rise ; 
On his shoulder he laid her drooping head, 
And looked fondly in her eyes. 

" And are we met once more, my love, 

Who met last time to part % 
And is this bless^ hour mine own 

To rest so near thy heart ?" 

He clasped her close and whispered low,— 

" Talk not of parting, sweet ; 
Thy rest is ever near my heart. 

So long as my heart shall beat." 

" Too late, too late, my best beloved ; 

A different boon I crave — 
This one short rest upon thy breast. 

And after that the grave : — 

" I have longed through many a darksome day, 

And many a night of pain, 
But to lay my head where now it lies. 

And raise it never again : — 

" Thou wilt see me laid in the quiet shade 
By the nook where the hawthorns blow ; 

I need not tell, for thou know'st full well 
Why I love the hawthorn so : — 
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''And when that day shall have passed away, 

In the evening silence deep, 
Thou wilt bring a spray of the blooming May, 

And lay it where I sleep : — 

"And should it be from the one dear tree 

At the foot of the hazel-brake, 
I shall understand, and bless the hand 

That plucked it for my sake : — 

" I shall know once more the fragrant scent 

Of the blossom I love the best, 
And with thy name upon my lips 

I shall sink to a deeper rest." 

" Nay, live but to the bright spring-time. 

My own, and it shall be so ; 
Now the tree stands bare in the wintry air. 

And the land lies deep in snow." 

She turned her gently on his arm — 

" Alas, that may not be. 
But a withered leaf from thy own dear hand 

Will smeU as sweet to me." 



LONELINESS. 

LONE, lone bird, upon the wintry bough. 
Wherefore so mute and joyless sittest thou ? 
Could'st thou but know how dear it were to me 
To soothe my soul with thy sweet minstrelsy, 
Thy notes would straightway flood the silent air. 
And wake the answering echoes everywhere. 

R 
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Hast thou forgot that once the sun did shine 
With golden wannth and radiance divine? 
That this dry bough, on which no leaves are seen, 
But late was clad in Hving tender green 1 
And is there no remembrance left to thee 
Of balmy airs, and flowers, and hum of bee ? 

If all forgot, still Til not pity thee, 
Nor blame thy silence, though so sad to me, 
For thou, sweet bird, dost wait the winter long, 
Till breathing spring renew thy joyous song, 
Whilst I remembering, thrill with nameless pain, 
And know that my bright days come not again. 



TWO SPRING THOUGHTS. 



AN amber tint on the poplar boughs, 
A singing at early mom. 
An almond tree that blossoms pink, 
A thrill of life new-bom — 

A warmer simshine on my cheek, 

A breath of softer air. 
All touch my spirit with a sense 

Of what is wanting there. 

No sweet returns of gracious life. 

No bloom of heart I bring. 
No answering pulse of hope renewed 

To greet the tender spring ! 
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Oh I Thou in whom all fulness dwells, 

To whom my need is told, 
Breathe but one breath on my despair, 

And melt its icy cold ! 

Grant but one ray of that fiEur light 

Which from Thy presence flows, 
And " bid the wilderness rejoice 

And blossom as the rose !" 

n. 

THE new leaves dance in the simlight 
To a music that murmurs low, 
And the dry dark boughs are a-blossom 
With garlands of living snow. 

The song of the thrush comes to me 

From the flowering almond tree. 
With a chorus of gladsome voices 

That bear him company. 

I turn from the deep blue heavens 

To the tiny flower at my feet, 
I gaze, and my spirit is quickened ; 

I feel that the spring is sweet. 

In a dream I listen idly. 

By the moss-grown orchard wall, 
And watch the rose-tinted petals, 

As they sofUy float and fedl ; 

While clear, and apart from all others, 

That song from the almond tree. 
With a thrill of passionate sadness. 

Brings back the past to me. 
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For a long, long moment it holds me 
On its wings, in the spirit land ; 

Again the beloved companion 
Is with me, hand in hand. 

" Once parted — best and dearest, 
And now for ever mine own !" 

But the blessed vision leaves me 
In silence, and alone. 



THE SWEET OLD TIME. 

'FTIIS here agaiD, the sweet old time ; 
X The quickening, throbbing pulse of spring ; 
Bidding each tiny bird to sing. 
And cup-like flowers themselves xmfold 
In pearl and violet and gold, 
While all the balmy air is rife 
With new awakening to life I 

Is it) indeed, the sweet old time ? 
Has the lark's song the same excess 
Of thrilling, piercing, loveliness? 
Are the pale, purple blossoms here 
As bright as those I plucked last year? 
Is the same fragrance in the air — 
The same enchantment everywhere? 
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It comes no more, the sweet old time ; 

The scented violet bears no more 

The dear significance it bore ; 

The silence in my heart to-day 

Is broken by no joyous lay ; 

A sense of loss, and change, and deaths 

Is mingled with the vernal breath. 



PARTED. 

FRTHER and farther apart— 
Can it be, my heart? 
Can the unmeasured sea, 
Rolling 'twixt me and thee. 
More of a barrier prove 
Than wounded faith and love ? 
Than blank of absence cold, 
And lonely thoughts untold — 
Can we be feurther apart 1 
Fear it not^ my heart ! 

Shall we draw near again? 
Ending a ceaseless pain ; 
Thine eyes to gaze in mine. 
Love in those eyes to shine, 
Breath of the whispered word, 
Felt sweet, though all unheard ; 
Hand clasped in hand to know 
Joy can no further go 1 
We two no more to part ! 
Pray for it, my heart. 
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JASMINE, ROSE, AND MIGNONETTE. 

ONLY oncje he gave me flowers, 
When he told his love to me ; 
What a world of joy was ours. 
Loved and loving — I and he ! 
Fair and sweet in memory yet. 
Jasmine, rose, and mignonette. 

When the parting hand of death 
Smote the love that lay so deep. 

Broken-hearted, as I gazed 
On him as he lay asleep. 

Fragrant all around were set 

Jasmine, rose, and mignonette. 

Now, again, those flowers bloom ; 

Sad, I hold them in my hand. 
With their sweetness come to me. 

Longings for the spirit-land. 
On my grave shall soon be set 
Jasmine, rose, and mignonette. 



THE LAST TOKEN. 

HAD it fall'n in blossom-time. 
Sweetest heart, the cruel blow 
Under which the tender life 

Trembled first, and then lay low — 
I had brought, to deck thy bed. 
Garlands of the scented May, 
Fitting tokens of a Hfe 
Pure and innocent as they ! 
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Had it been in Tiolet-time 

That the blue eyes looked their last, 
After the long, answering gaze, 

Ere the loving spirit passed — 
I had sought, 'neath sheltering leaves, 

Thro' the tears that must not flow, 
Every early bloom, to lay 

Softly in that hand of snow ! 

On thy heart the deep red rose, 

As a sign of love and pain. 
With the stainless Hly twined 

For the whiteness without stain — 
So, in that untroubled sleep 

Might my best-beloved have been 
Clothed in emblems of a life 

And a beauty yet unseen ! 

But the earth is wrapt in white, 

Still as thou art — cold with thee ! 
Not one blossom for the hand. 

Dearest in the world to me — 
So — ^here's one poor rose of June, 

Gathered half a year ago. 
Dark and scentless — ^yet it means 

What my heart alone can know ! 



EVENSONG. 

rB deep blue melts into emerald clear. 
That softens to amber and rose. 
Over the brow of the western hill, 
Behind which the simset glows. 
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The fair young moon, like a silver lamp, 

Hangs over the darkening trees, 
And a balmy breath from the clover fields 

Comes in with the evening breeze. 

There's a whisper of new life everywhere, 

And the dewy fragrance I love 
Seems gently stealing up from below 

And floating down from above. 
Then, my beloved, whose presence dear 

Makes the sacred hour complete. 
Sing me the songs that delight us most, 

While simset and moonrise meet. 

And a deeper meaning shall touch my heart, 

The while I hear thee sing. 
In the tender twilight, the perfumed air. 

And the fulness of the spring. 
And my being shall thrill anew to the thought 

That thy thought is of we. 
And thou, and I, and the music, love. 

Shall blend in one harmony. 



TO W. 0. J. 

FAITHFUL to duty : true of heart. 
Strong to command both self and friends ; 
In stainless honour set apart, 

Seeking in all things noble ends ; 
And blessed with sympathy to feel 
The pain he may not whoUy heal. 
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TO MY HUSBAND, ON HIS BIRTHDAY. 

FRIEND whom most my heart reveres ; 
Faithful love of fifteen years- 
More than all the world to me — 
Happy may thy birthday be ! 

Fain I would more worthy prove 
Of thy constant tender love ; 
All of mine I give to thee, 
Happy may thy birthday be ! 

In our Uves whatever betide 
May we two be side by side ; 
Nought can come 'twizt thee and me, 
Happy may thy birthday be ! 



BY THE RIVER 

WHERE the double shade of trees 
Makes the shadowy pathway dim. 
And the rustling stream flows by. 
In the moonlight carelessly, 
She had come to look for him. 

Once before and now again, 
In the sickness of her heart. 

She had wandered, faint and weak, 

That belovbd one to seek ; 
No more from her love to part. 
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Hardly could the strong recalls 

Of earth's dearest, call her back 
From the dreamy, silent shore, 
Of the stream that evermore 
Flows beside the winding track 

Now miheard those eager prayers; 

Whispers of the mmmming stream 
Fill her ear, while far away 
Seems the discord of life's day. 

As the voices in a dream. 

Ah ! in vain ! No longer strive, 

Ye that loved with such excess ; 
Clasp no more the passive hand. 
Call her not from spirit-land, — 
Leave her in her peacefulness. 

See ! A smile dawns on her lips; 

Surely on that other shore. 
Two bright angels meet at last : 
Long, long pain of parting past, — 

She is lonely now no more! 



CHANGELESS LOVE. 

DEAR are the earliest leaves of spring, 
Dressed in their tender vernal bloom, 
The first bright resurrection seen 
From winter's dark and icy tomb. 
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Dear is the hush that evening brings, 
The peace descending from above. 

When silvery moonbeams softly rest 
Upon the meadows that we love. 

Dear is the first miconscions smile 

That flits across a baby face, 
That glads the watching mother's heart, 

And thrills her with its angel grace. 

All these are fair ; but while we gaze 
Some subtle change is drawing nigh — 

Too soon the withered leaves are sped 
Beneath the autumn's chilly sky. 

Too soon the peaceful night must yield 

To jarring noises of the day ; 
And, ah ! too soon a thoughtful care 

Will chase that baby smile away. 

If dm must change, how sad thy fate, 
Poor heart ! Is nothing left to thee? 

Nothing that thou canst call thy own, 
And hold to all eternity % 

Yes ! Love outlasts the fleeting spring. 
Care cannot steal its radiant smile. 

And though earth's discord drowns its voice. 
That voice sounds clear in heaven the while. 
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LONGING. 

Y heart turns back to my home : 

Though skies be £air, 

Andbakny air 
Kisses my cheek in this fieur land. 
Yet in my dreams I stretch my hand 

Back to my home ! 

My heart turns back to my home : 

Though here the rose 

In gladness blows, 
And colours flash on every hand, 
I am a stranger in the land — 

I long for home ! 

My heart turns back to my home : 

When shall it be, 

O'er trackless sea, 
Hastening again to my belov^ land, 
Clasping again each dear out-stretchdd hand, 

I shall go home ? 



NON SPERO. 

THEY may talk of another life, and a new bogimmig 
again, 
But what can that be to me, who am weary of joy and 

of pain? 
Tired of the sweet and the bitter, tired of the good and 

the bad. 
Longing and £unt for the rest which Fve never had. 
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In that fature life, some say we remember clear 

All we have done and suffered, and loved, and hated 

here — 
And some say that sorrow, and heart-break, and bitter 

care 
Will have passed quite out of our minds when we wake 
up there. 

How to remember the good and forget the bad, I don't 

know; 
And sooner than keep them both, I would let them both 

go; 
There was never a joy in my life but pain was close on 

its track. 
So that in thinking of one, I must needs call the other 

back. 

And here, by the Uttle stream at the foot of the hill^ 
Where the grass is the softest and greenest, it comes to 

me still, 
The longing to fling myself down with my burden of 

pain. 
And to slumber, and slumber, and never awaken again. 



QUI MULTUM AMAVIT. 

NO more I grieve for broken faith 
And patient hope unsatisfied, 
My heart no longer shall rebel 
At friendship's loyal claim denied. 
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Myself sliall show a firmer mind, 
A trust that coldness cannot move, 

And o'er each seeming fault shall ca^ 
The sheltering mantle of my love. 

So in some far-off distant day, 
The cloud and parting shall have past^ 

And thou and I shall meet again. 
To understand and know at last. 



BEST AT LAST. 

NO more beneath life's daily cross 
To bend with faltering step and slow; 
No more in all the heart desires 

The bitterness of loss to know ; 
No more to force a careless mirth 

While struggling with the tear repressed ; 
No more to toil with fainting strength. 
But softly, calmly, laid to rest ! 

Wounded no more by cruel tongues. 

No more perplexed by honest doubt ! 
No more disheartened by defeat 

Where life's best efforts were poured out ; 
No more through endless-seeming nights, 

Waking and prayerless to repine ! 
Untroubled now ! A deep repose. 

Perfect and long-desired, is thine ! 
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WINTER SORROW. 

AGRE Y and leaden sky, without a break, 
Shuts in the narrow world whereon I look, 
And, day by day, mine ears almost forget 

To miss the babbling of the ice-bound brook. 
The woods stand rigid, ghost-like, draped in snow ; 

Life is no longer there, nor pleasant sound, 
No breath is stirring in the bitter air, 

To bid them drop their burden to the groimd. 
The drift lies deeply piled before my door, 

My little garden, touched by winter's breath, 
Laid cold and smooth beneath his icy hand. 

Looks stark and changeless as the bed of death. 
'Tis thus, my heart, thy desolation chill 
Holds me, like cruel winter, dumb and stilL 



SPRING SORROW. 

SPARE me that clear, trivunphant song of praise. 
Sweet thrush, with which thou welcomest the mom ; 
It wakes too keen a sorrow in my heart. 

Who sigh to think another day is bom. 
Ye opening buds, ye sounds and scents of spring, 

So deeply interwoven with the past. 
Ye touch the inmost fibre of my grief. 

And bring the bitter memories thronging fast. 
Not less the lilac crowns herself with bloom, 

And bright labumvuns shake their tasselled gold, — 
Nor does the violet breathe one odour less. 

Because my life is left me dark and cold; 
Only while earth and sky such joy express, 
I fain would tvim me from their lovehness. 

(These sonneto origmally appeared in the SptetaioTt December 18, 1875.) 
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ENCOURAGEMENT. 

TOSSED to and fro on sorrow's changing tide, 
Wearied of restlessness and long suspense, 
After a moment's full delight flung back 
On the sharp edge of pain ; without defence 
Thou would'st have peace, poor heart ! slow to endure 
The incompleteness of thy struggling days, 
And nights made better by imquiet tears ; 
So on the raging main the sailor prays 
For calm ! But thou tempest-tossed and weak, 
Whose days are fraught out with throbs of pain, 
Forbear to murmur. In that pulse is life, 
It yet may thrill to joy's sweet touch again — 
So pray anew, that thou ma/st never know 
The deeper depth of an unchanging woe ! 



SEPARATION. 

THIS is the garden where the lovers walked 
That day when Youth, and Love, and balmy spring 
Bloomed into fiill perfection in an hour. 
Here, by the clustering grove where throstles sing. 
The winding path, so near the violet bed 
Whose breath was mingled with their words, and seemed 
To fill the pauses. By this hawthorn- bush 
Silent they stood, to question if they dreamed; 
Trembling to feel the cup of joy, so full 
That one drop more must bid it over-flow ! — 
Now icy winter shakes the barren boughs. 
The violet bed is but a moimd of snow, 
Gk>ne the sweet budding life and bloom of May ; — 
And those two happy hearts — ^Ah 1 where are they ? 
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COMING HOME. 

LIKE tired children, Lord, we come, 
"We turn our wandering footsteps home ; 
We scarce the narrow path can see, 
Our strength is spent — ^we come to Thee ! 

In busy life, with cares oppressed, 
Longing and faint, we seek for rest^ 
And find it when, on bended knee. 
For one brief hour we come to Thee ! 

Slowly, with pain, we onward move ; 
Forsake us not, Lord of Love ; 
The dawn is nigh ! the shadows flee ! 
Father of Light ! we come to Thee ! 



DE PROFUNDIS. 

LOW at Thy feet, my Father and my Friend, 
Weeping, I bend ! 
The burden of my care to Thee is known — 

To Thee alone, 

In whose great love my ever-present grief 

Seeks full relief. 

O, let Thy Ught into my darkness shine, 

That light divine ! 
Uphold my steps that falter by the way, 

Be Thou my stay ! 
And in Thy gracious service may I find 

A tranquil mind ! 
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Hear Thou the prayer in tears alone expressed, 

Qrant me Thy rest 1 
Instruct my spirit ! and Thy perfect will 

In me fulfil ! 
0, fill the heart that empty turns to Thee : 

Possess Thou me ! 



THE MOWER. 

(After the Oennan of Uhland.) 

« QjO early a-foot and a-field, bonny Mary, so active and 

io diligent stiU! 
The heart that can love with such strength, bonny lassie, 

can work with a will ! 
If the grassland be mowed in three days, bonny lassie, 

be mowed in three days, 
I must needs give consent to the marriage for which 

my son prays." 

So the prosperous farmer, so proud, gives his promise at 
length, 

And loud throbs the heart of the maiden who loves with 
such strength; 

O, newness of life ! and of power ! promise of blessed- 
ness sweet ! 

Full deftly she handles the scythe, while the grasses M 
thick at her feet. 
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Tis the glow of the noon-day, the labourers, tired and 
oppressed, 

Seek the cool shaded bank of the clear flowing streamlet, 
and rest — 

No sound save the murmur of bees in the blossoming 
edges so gay — 

But sweet Mary toils on through the stress of the noon- 
tide as busy as they. 

The Sim is descending, the bells toll the closing of day, 
"Now rest thee, dear maiden," say neighbours who 

pause on their way; 
All the weary repose, and the flock and the herd are 

gone home. 
But sweet Mary toils on with new efibrt, her rest is not 



The night dews are j&Iling, the moon shines, and each 

silver star, 
The meadows breathe fragrance, the nightingale sings 

from afar. 
But Mary delays not to listen : she looks not above. 
Still with powerful strokes she continues her labour of 

love ! 

So from evening to morning, from morning to evening 

again, 
Upborne by her love, by a hope that can conquer all 

pain, 
When the third day at sunrise the heart's fondest 

promise is sealed, 
And the true-hearted maiden stands weeping with joy 

in the field. 
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" Good morrow, sweet Mary ; Hey day ! what an industry 

fine ! 
The mqadow is mowed ! a rich payment in sooth shall 

be thine. 
Only as to the marriage, my jest ne*er was taken for 

truth ! 
How credulous, yea, and how foolish are lovers in 

youth!" 

He turns on his heel, and the heart that with hope beat 

so fast 
Stands still with its death-wound, the trembhng knees 

falter at last. 
Stricken speechless with anguish, of feeling and reason 

bereft. 
The strong-hearted maiden forlorn in the meadow is left! 

So the life quickly bhghted drags on in the silence of 

death. 
Till the slow-pacing years hush for ever the suffering 

breath ; 
dig her grave deep in the sweet-scented meadow so 

green, 
For so true-hearted maidens as Mary no more shall be 

seen. 



REMEMBRANCE. 

(After the Gennan of Uhland.) 

'mWAS thine, mother, to behold 

J. Mine eye first drink the hght of day ; 
I watched the last beam fade away. 
On thy dear features pale and cold. 
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A grave is dug for thee, my mother dear, 
Deep in the silence of familiar ground ; 

A well-beloved shadow hovers near, 
And sweetest flowers are scattered all around. 

there imchanged in holy death thou'rt laid, 
Sealed with each solemn touch of peace and pain ; 

And since this grave within my heart I made, 
Thence shalt thou joyfully arise again. 

Scarce wert thou laid in earth's embrace, 

When came a friend so true. 
And all thy quiet resting-place 

With roses did bestrew. 

Two fair blush roses at thy head. 

Two dark ones at thy feet, 
And on thy heart, in perfect bloom, 

The snow white rose so sweet. 

Too soon, in echoes faint and low, 

The funeral hymn is o'er; 
But a tender song in my sad heart 

Recalls thee ever more ! 

Weary alike of sim and shower, 

A leaf falls idly from the tree ; 
When that dry leaf was fresh and green. 

My loving parents lived for me. 

Ah me ! how fragile is a leaf : 

Decay so swift, and bloom so brief ; 
And yet the leaf that withers here. 

Has out-lived all my heart held dear. 
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THE LAY OF THE LEARNED LADY. 

DO you ask me, ye people, 
Who it was that came from Trabod, 
From the pleasant mountam country, 
From the herds and from the cattle, 
From the literary circle 
Browsing there among the mountains — 
I should answer, I should tell you, 
'Twas the famous German scholar : 
She, the friend of art and learning. 
Skilled in writing and translating. 
And the drawing of the longbow, — 
She it was that came from Trabod, 
Famous she among the people ! 
Burdened with her books and papers, 
Full of thoughts, and full of scheming. 
Came she forth from tribe and nation. 
Went she forth into the Northland, 
Forth into the barren Northland — 
From the hydropathic Martha, 
And the great reformer Plumfield, 
With her Sewald and her Knobel, 
With her bundles of translation, 
With her celebrated longbow. 
Came the famous Coleoptra, 
Came and showed no signs of going. 
Came she to the town of Penwag, 
Came and rested from her journey. 
In the house of learned Dingo, 
Came and drew her famous longbow. 
Said unto the kindly scholar — 
" I have left my tribe, Dingo, 
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Left my Martha and my Humfield, 
And the goodly land of Trabod, 
And the fruitful vale of Drwyd, 
And the literary circle, 
Browsing there among the mountains — 
Left them all and journeyed hither, 
Far into the barren Northland ! 
Bringing with me my translation ; 
And I pray thee, noble Bingo, 
First of critics and of scholars. 
Versed in Oriental subjects, 
(Noted thou among the peoples), 
Help me now with my translation, 
With my Moses and my Aaron, 
With my notes and with my preface ! 
Give the sanction of thy labour 
To my book, that all the people. 
When they see the name of Dingo, 
May be pleased with my translation ! 
Give it care and give it patience. 
Treat as thine own, and make it 
Fit for printing, — ^fit for Longman ! 
Alter it, reform, correct it, 
Rectify the bad translation, . 
That the noble name of Sewald 
Suffer not by my translation. 
This, Dingo, is my mission, 
This is why I left my nation." 
Thus far spoke the Coleoptra, 
She, the wise and learned lady. 
Skilled in drawing of the longbow. 
And the open-hearted Dingo, 
Unsuspecting, freely giving. 
Said, "0 lady, I will help thee ; 
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Should I fail in kindly helping ! 
Fail in hospitable duties! 
Give to me thy bad translation, 
I will make it fit for Longman, 
Alter it, reform, correct it — 
That the noble name of Sewald 
Suffer not by thy translation !" 
Pleased with Dingo's kindly offer, 
With the quickness of his promise, 
And the sanction of his labotur, 
Thus replied the learned lady : 
" Fortune must have led me hither 
To thy dwelling, noble Dingo. 
Thus my work shall be accomplished ; 
Thus I shall fulfil my mission ! 
And I thank thee for thy promise ; 
Thank thee for thy generous promise." 
Silent sat the noble Dingo, 
And the bargain was concluded. 
Near to Dingo's humble wigwam, 
In the shadow of the forest, 
Lived a widow and her daughters. 
Thither went the leam6d lady, 
With her books and with her papers, 
Saying, " Here I take my lodging, 
Near the great Professor Dinga 
While he alters my translation, 
While he makes it fit for Longman, 
I will watch him ; I will make him 
Work for me— the noble Dingo. 
He shall toil and he shall labotur ; 
Dot my i's and make my commas. 
I am here to keep him at it ; 
I will have my bad translation 
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Turned into a good one — ^gratis. 

That the noble name of Sewald 

Suffer not by my translation, 

That I may not be forgotten 

In the literary circle 

Browsing there among the mountains/' 

So the unsuspecting Dingo 

Sat down with his books and papers, 

Crossing out and interlining ; 

Sat, and altered, and corrected, 

Reading such a mass of rubbish, 

That his very blood was curdled, 

And his heart froze in his body. 

Day by day the learned lady 

Came and ate his roasted sheep's flesh, 

Heartily devoured his sheep's flesh ; 

Sat and talked of her translation, 

Talked of Martineau and Sewald, 

Triibner, Newman, Bopp, and Longman ; 

Talked of Gterman and of Hebrew, 

Talked of Martha and of Plumfield, 

And the literary circle 

Browsing there upon the mountains ; 

Talked and made no end of talking. 

Every day the noble Dingo 

Toiled and wrote and re-corrected, 

Scolding at the bad translation, 

At its want of pith and terseness. 

At its weakness and its dulness. 

Every day his brains were wearied 

With the talk of Bopp and Knobel, 

With the drawing of the longbow, 

With the writing and correcting — 

Till one day he said in anger : 
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" What is this that I am doing, 

Should I do this thing, lady ? 

I have promised I would help thee, 

Help to make thy bad translation. 

Fit for print and fit for Longman \ 

But the task that thou requirest 

Is too great, O Coleoptra. 

Is it meet that thou should'st come here, 

With thy books and with thy papers, 

And compel me to this labour. 

To this task and to this writing ? 

Is it meet and is it fitting 

Thou should'st treat me so, lady ? 

Go back to thy tribe and nation. 

To thy hydropathic Martha, 

And the great reformer Plumfield, 

To the literary circle 

Browsing there upon the mountains ! 

Qo ! and take thy bad translation, 

And thy celebrated longbow ; 

And perhaps some other scholar 

Versed in Oriental subjects 

Will reform thy bad translation. 

Make it fit for print and Longman, 

That the noble name of Sewald 

Suffer not by thy translation ! " 



LOVE IN LUNACY. 

THE blackbird blazons to the moon. 
The thrush slides gently on the shore, 
The smiling lighthouse winks its eye, 
And drees its weird for evermore. 
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While murmuring catapults are hushed, 
And beams of macaroni shine, 
While centuries writhe on the grid, 
List to my love, lady mine ! 

Tho' Patagonia's rocky shores, 

Their feet in melted butter lave ; 

While Afric's fair and feathery plain, 

Meanders 'neath al^ankrupt wave ; 

Yet, while the zebra builds a nest. 

And camelopards scale the brine ; 

While sweetened earthquakes change to gall. 

Still will I love thee, lady mine 1 

The flapping cube takes deeper root, 
And warbles to its sky-blue mate ; 
The shy azalea sniflEs with joy. 
And oysters struggle with their fate. 
All nature crystallises fast. 
And feels rheumatic in the spine ; 
But, while it fries a deeper brown. 
Still will I love thee, lady mine. 



STANZAS. 

(From " Songs before Bedtime.") 

MOANETH the sand-grass by the shore, 
Ah! well- away! 
Drifteth the foam for evermore, 
Or owl-like doffe the sheen she wore. 
Ah! well-away! 
Alack-a-day ! 
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Weird, sinuous shrimps, in argent scale, 

All ! well-a-day ! 
The livid, baleful lobster's tail 
Shot to the briny hearii bewail I 
Ah ! well-away ! 
Alack-a-day I 

How shall the mollusc wiser grow ? 

Ah ! well-away ! 
While nymph-like still crustaceans go. 
And barren hopes such lobsters show. 

Ah ! well-away ! 

Alack-a-day ! 



COINCIDENT POLARITY. 

From " Harlequin npon CauoaBiu, or Natural Stupidity on the 
Mountain.**) 

WOULD that the wondrous pearls 
Of my corruscated thought, 
In the airy cell of my dream, 
(Though beUeve me / count it naught). 

Could be gathered and massed by the hand 
Of the Infinite Wherefore, and all 
That I counted as mine, as my s(mVB — 
(Nay ! for it w, though the needy may brawlX 

Thus to be spent and divided. 
Thou and I, my finend, of resplendent gait ! 
While a wretched failure o'erhangs — 
(Well, well, but a man can wait). 
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And the crumbling colnnms groan, 
And murmur, no matter what ! 
It is damp ; the dew falls. Let us go ! 
my love, I will keep what IVe got. 



FEBRUARY, 1883. 

LITTLE new lamb, out in the chilly field, 
Too early hast thou faced this wintry world. 
Well ma/st thou nestle to thy mother's side, 
With wistful eyes and tender limbs imtried. 
This February sun gives welcome scant ; 
And grass-hues still lack greenness and delight. 
Yet fear not thou ! — ^this pale and cheerless sky 
Ere long shall warm and deepen into blue ; 
Soft emerald grasses spring about thy feet, 
And trees be clad in all their robes of joy. 
The air shall breathe of youth and life and May, 
With voices of thy kind, that call to thee ; 
And thou shalt frolic with companions gay, 
Thyself as glad, as full of joy as they ! 
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